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DEPARTMENT  The  Washington  Post  to-day  reports:  "Plans  for  the  new 

BUILDING  PLANS  Agricultural  Department  Building  were  made  public  yesterday.  The 
building,   to  be  built  on  B  Street  from  Fourteenth  to  Twelfth 
Street  northwest,  will  be  1,000  feet  long.    It's  greatest  depth 
will  be  750  feet,  just  16  inches  short  of  the  Capitol*s  greatest  length.  The 
building  will  have  an  approximate  floor  space  of  more  than  1,000,000  square  "feet. 
It  will  be  of  the  so-called  extensible  type.    The  administration  building,  con- 
necting the  two  wings,  will  be  constructed  first.     Congress  has  appropriated 
$400,000  of  the  $2,000,000,  the  expected  cost  of  the  administration  building,  but 
has  authorized  the  Treasury  Department  to  make  contracts  up  to  the  larger  figure. 
Tunnels  under  Twelfth  Street  will  connect  the  administration  building  with  the  wing 
on  its  east  side.    The  Government  already  owns  part  of  the  land  necessary  for 
construction  of  the  new  Agriculture  Department  Building  and  condemnation  proceed- 
ings will  be  started  soon  in  order  to  acquire  the  other  land  necessary." 


AMERICAN  FARM  An  Associated  press  dispatch  to-day  from  Kansas  City  says: 

CONGRESS  "Specific  farm  relief  legislation  such  as  that  advocated  by  some 

other  agricultural  organizations  was  passed  up  at  Kansas  City 
yesterday  at  the  final  session  of  the  American  Farm  Congress.  An 
informal  vote,  however,   showed  almost  unanimous  opposition  to  any  attempt  at 
price  fixing  by  the  Government  in  an  effort  to  stabilize  agriculture  and  take  care 
of  surplus  production. ., .The  railroads  have  not  exhibited  proper  regard  for  the 
western  farmer  in  his  struggle  against  depressed  agricultural  conditions,  Repre- 
sentative Homer  Hoch,  of  Kansas,  charged  in  an  address  before  the  congress.  The 
coauthor  of  the  Hoch-Srnith  resolution,  enacted  bv  Congress  two  years  ago,  among 
other  things  to  bring  about  a  reduction  in  freight  rates  on  agricultural  products, 
condemned  the  railroads  for  applying  for  increased  freight  rates  on  grain,  while 
farmers  are  urging  relief  from  the  prevailing  schedules.    Representative  Hcch  also 
criticized  the  roads  for  their  opposition  to  valuation  figures  fixed  by  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission.,.." 


GRANGE  HEAD  ON  A  Cleveland,  Ohio,  dispatch  to-day  says : "^Despite  the 

FARM  CONDITIONS    present  dark  clouds,   the  future  shows  the  silver  lining  of  an 
efficient  and  prosperous  agriculture, *  Louis  J.  Taber,  master  of 
the  National  Grange,   told  more  than  6,000  American  farmers  at 
Cleveland  for  the  organization's  annual  convention  yesterday.     'Peasantry  will 
never  come  in  America,  unless  American  agriculture  and  Government  become  incompar- 
ably stupid  and  short-sighted, '  Taber  declared.     The  head  of  the  National  Grange 
attacked  charges  that  the  farmer  has  not  kept  pace  with  other  industries  in  ef- 
ficiency.   His  picture  of  the  decline  of  farm  population  was  far  from  gloomy,  al- 
though he  portrayed  one-fifth  of  the  Nation* s  population  feeding  the  other  four- 
fifths.     Taber  praised  the  export  debenture  plan,  designed  to  remove  inequalities 
and  to  bring  to  agriculture  the  tariff  benefits  enjoyed  by  other  industries...." 
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Section  2 

Business  An  editorial  in  The  Chicago  Journal  of  Commerce  for  Nov.  14 

Men's  Report  says:   "The  Business  Men's  Agricultural  Commission,  created  by  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States  and  the  National  Industrial 
Conference  Board,  has  reached  a  number  of  sound  conclusions  and  a  few 
that  are  dubious.    But  it  has  failed  to  suggest  practical  means  for 
carrying  out  its  principal  recommendation.     And  the  recommendation 
which  is  thas  left  ineffective  is  one  which  goes  to  the  core  of  the 
farm  question.     The  commission  recommends  that  the  poorest  farmers  and 
the  poorest  farm  land  be  withdrawn  from  the  business  of  farming.  It 
recommends  that  some  agency  which  it  suggests  may  be  called  the 
•National  Agricultural  Foundation'  be  created  independently  of  the 
Government,   that  it  be  provided  with  adequate  funds,  and  that  it  be  set 
to  the  work  of  classifying  land  resources  and  devising  a  comprehensive 
plan  for  land  utilization.     This  agency  would  endeavor  to  concentrate 
farmers  on  the  best  land,  to  guide  the  population  movement  between 
farms  and  cities  (which  means*  to  shoo  the  poorer  farmers  away);  and 
to  evacuate  sub-marginal  lands  now  employed  for  farming,  which  would 
then  be  devoted  to  pasture  purposes,  or  would  be  turned  into  forest 
lands  to  be  used  for  the  growing  of  lumber  or  to  be  used  as  game  and 

fish  preserves  or  for  general  recreational  purposes  If  the  poorest 

land  is  to  be  withdrawn  from  the  farming  business,  somebody  will  have 
to  show  the  owners  how  to  make  profitable  use  of  it  for  some  other 
purpose.     In  urging  that  submarginal  agricultural  lands  be  devoted  to 
forest  purposes,   the  commission  remarks  brief ly  that  the  carrying  out 
of  this  recommendation  would  depend  upon  a  'veritable  revolution  in  the 
point  of  view  and  the  methods  involved  in  the  utilization  of  land  for 
forests.'     vThat  the  commission  probably  means,  though  it  does  not  say 
so,  is  that  reforestation  depends  upon  a  Nation-wide  realization  that 
the  system  of  forest  taxation  should  be  reformed  so  as  to  lift  all 
taxation  from  the  growing  tree  and  to  impose  a  tax  only  when  the  tree 
is  sold. . . .3esides  encouraging  such  a  reforestation  program,  it  is 
difficult  to  see  what  the.  proposed  National  Agricultural  Foundation 
could  do  to  withdraw  poor  farm  lands  and  poor  farmers  from  the  farm 
business. .. .At  least  one  of  the  minor  recommendations  of  the  commission 
had  better  been  left  unsaid.     The  commission  recommends  that 'branch 
banking  be  instituted  'within  prescribed  areas.'    The  purpose  of  this 
is  to  safeguard  the  money  of  the  farmer,  who  new  often  entrusts  his 
money  to  a  unit  bank  so  poorly  directed  that  it  fails.    At  first  glance 
this  recommendation  is  plaasible.    However,  not  only  banking  opinion 
but  general  public  opinion  is  strongly  against  branch  banking.  Instead 
of  making  this  recommendation,  the  commission  would  have  done  better 
to  urge  the  formation  of  regional  clearing  houses,  which,  by  mutual 
examination  of  banks,  would  sharply  elevate  the  standards  of  rural 
banking." 

Farmer  Sufferers    Walter  Parker,  Economist  for  Fenner  and  Beane,  New  York  and 
in  Mississipp's    New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchanges,   speaking  in  Kansas  City  yesterday, 
Flood  Bis-  before  the  American  Farm  Congress,   said;  "Farmers  were  the  chief  dis- 
aster rect  sufferers  from  the  flood  disaster  in  the  Lower  Mississippi  Valley 
in  1927.     In  every  direction  farmers  are  the  chief  and  most  direct  suf- 
ferers from  soil  erosion  and  from  all  the  other  ills  that  follow  in 
the  wake  of  the  waste  in  devastating  flood  in  place  of  the  use  for 
beneficial  purposes  of  the  water  resources  of  the  country.  Consequent- 
ly the  farmers  will  be  the  chief  and  most  direct  beneficiaries  of 
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flood  control  and  of  the  use  in  place  of  waste  of  water.     The  problem  ■ 
presents  two  prases,    First  there  is  the  intolerable  situation  m  the 
Mississippi  Valley  from  Cairo  to  the  Gulf  resulting  from  the  attempt 
to  make  dirt  dy.ces  take  the  place  of  thousands  of  square  miles  of  low- 
land natural  reservoirs  and  several  great  natural  outlets— an  engineer- 
ing blunder  of  Monster  magnitude  known  as  the  'levees  only'  policy  

The  second  phasi  of  the  problem— the  ultimate  goal— is  wholly  economic. 
Its  objective  is  the  harnessing  of  interstate  drainage  so  that  our  ^ 
rivers  can  be  made  to  work  for  us  instead  of  working  against  us  

Highway  Current  Affairs  (Boston)  for  Nov.  14  says:  "The  continuous  ca- 

Accidents    tastrophe  of  our  highways  is  unabated  during  the  week  ending  Saturday, 
November  5,  one  person  having  been  killed  and  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
three  persons  injured  on  the  streets  of  the  city  of  Boston.     This  rep- 
resents a  reduction  in  the  number  of  persons  killed  but  an  increase  in 
the  number  of  those  injured.     These  figures  were  published  last  week 
by  the  Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Boston  Automobile  Club  and  the 
Massachusetts  Safety  Council  as  a  part  of  their  effort  to  keep  before 
the  public  constant  reminders  of  the  highway  accident  hazards.  The 
three  organizations  also  found  that  of  the  115  vehicles  involved  in 
accidents  during  the  week,  the  numbers    for  the  different  types  were 
divided  as  follows:  Large  passenger  cars,  47;  small  passenger  cars, 
46;  taxicabs,  5;  large  trucks,  5;   small  trucks,  2;  horse-drawn  vehi- 
cles, 5;  ambulances,  2;  motorcycles,  1;  and  bicycles,  2." 

Sugar  Negotia-       A  Paris  dispatch  Nov.  IS  says:  "Cuba  took  effective  lead  of  the 
tions  world's  sugar  interests  yesterday  when  suggestions  of  Colonel  Jose 

Tarafa,  head  of  the  Cuban  Sugar  Defense  Committee,  were  incorporated 
in  an  agreement  signed  by  the  biggest  exporters  of  the  sugar  world  to 
stabilize  production  and  exportation  so  that  the  industry  will  be  able 
to  wait  for  consumption  to  catch  up  with  the  present  overproduction.... 
The  agreement  signed  Nov.  16  is  effective  for  one  year  and  is  renewable 
at  the  end  of  that  period.    It  provides  for  the  admission  of  all  sugar 
exporting  countries " 

A  second  Paris  dispatch  says:  "Agents  of  the  American  Government 
have  been  among  the  interested  observers  during  the  meetings  at  Paris 
of  delegates  from  Cuba,  Germany,  Poland  and  Czechoslovakia  to  formulate 
a  sugar  exporting  agreement.     Their  interest  is  pointed  by  the  fact 
that,  if  Cuba,  for  example,  is  to  restrict  its  annual  production  as 
proposed  to  4,000,000  tons  and  the  big  exporting  nations  of  Europe  make 
similarly  large  restrictions,   the  price  of  sugar  in  the  United  States 
will  rise. . - . " 

Synthetic  An  editorial  in  The  Journal  of  Commerce  for  Nov.  15  says: 

Rubber         "Heports  emanating  from  Germany  state  that  a  process  has  been  devised 
for  the  manufacture  of  synthetic  rubber.     It  is  also  said  that  the  new 
substance  will  soon  be  put  on  the  market  in  competition  with  the  natural 
product.    Considering  the  great  strides  made  in  the  utilization  of  re- 
claimed rubber,  it  is  not  surprising  to  hear  that  chemical  research  has 
gone  still  further  and  furnished  an  all  new  substitute  for  the  real 
thing.    Almost  daily  the  alarms  of  conservationists  and  the  fears  of 
those  who  foresee  monopolization  of  the  world's  essential  raw  materials 
are  being  answered  by  new  scientific  discoveries.     Synthetic  gasoline 
may  some  day  fill  the  reservoirs  emptied  by  wasteful  methods  of  exploit- 
ing natural  resources  in  petroleum.    Artificial  silk  and  other  fibres 
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are  already  fast  displacing  cotton  and  wool  in  the  textile  industries. 
More  effective  utilization  of  all  sorts  of  raw  materials  with  growth 
of  chemical  knowledge  is  also  virtually  adding  to  supplies  of  many  com- 
modities.   May  not  synthetic  rubber  deal  a  blow  to  restriction  schemes 
and  make  it  unnecessary  for  the  United  States  to  seek  feverishly  for 
regions  in  which  to  plant  rubber  trees?" 

Tobacco  Co-  An  editorial  in  Southern  Agriculturist  for  November  15  says: 

operation    "The  Bur  ley  Tobacco  Pool  should  be  supported  by  farmers  growing  that 

kind  of  tobacco.    This  institution  has  made  good  to  a  sufficient  extent 
that  the  support  of  farmers  should  be  pledged  anew  to  keep  it  function- 
ing.    It  is  believed  that  lessons  learned  from  the  past  years  of  ex- 
perience will  be  a  help  in  handling  the  tobacco  for  farmers  in  the  next 
seven  years,  which  is  the  time  the  new  contract  calls  for.  Cooperative 
marketing  is  looked  to  as  one  of  the  sources  of  help  for  agriculture  in 
the  years  immediately  ahead,  and  tobacco  is  a  crop  that  seems  to  be 
well  adapted  to  handling  in  this  way.    It  is  reasonable  to  believe  that 
if  the  Eur  ley  Tobacco  Grower's  Cooperative  Association  will  function  as 
it  should,  in  the  course  of  a  few  more  years  it  should  become  one  of 
the  outstanding  examples  of  cooperation.     Tobacco  is  a  crop  that  can  be 
held  most  satisfactorily,  it  makes  ideal  collateral  for  securing  loans, 
it  is  adapted  to  grading  and  standardization,  and  when  grown  as  it 
generally  is  in  sections  of  diversified  farming  it  is  to  an  extent  a 
surplus  crop  for  which  it  is  not  so  essential  to  collect  the  money  for 
current  expenses.     It  comes  from  farms  where  there  are  hogs,  cattle, 
sheep,  poultry,  dairy  products,  corn,   small  grain,  and  other  crops  that 
bring  in  money,  and  that  furnish  feed  for  livestock  and  food  for  the 
family.    A  reasonable  wait  for  part  of  the  returns  from  the  tot-acco  crop 
should  not  be  disastrous,  and  even  should  not  be  objectionable  since 
it  leaves  the  selling  of  the  tobacco  in  the  hands  of  the  farmerTs  em- 
ployees,   let  agriculture  not  destroy  this  cooperative,  but  rather  give 
it  a  more  nearly  unanimous  support  that  will  make  it  the  biggest  possi- 
ble success,     lot  only  should  old  members  sign  up  but  they  should  get 
the  signatures  of  those  who  have  never  pooled  their  tobacco." 

Trade  Relations      European  countries  have  not  made  a  great  deal  of  progress  in 

carrying  out  the  recommendations  for  the  elimination  of  trade  barriers 
as  proposed  by  the  Geneva  and  Stockholm  economic  conferences,  says 
Basil  Miles,  American  administrative  commissioner  at  the  Paris  head—, 
quarters  of  the  International  Chamber  "of  Commerce,  in  a  report  to  the 
American  Section  of  that  organization.     "The  surface  reactions  from  the 
two  conferences,  which  were  attended  by  world  business  leaders,  have 
been  violent  and  discouraging  at  first  glance,"  he  reports.  "However," 
he  goes  on  to  say,  ntoo  few  seem  to  note  the  fact  that  governments  are 
now  beginning  either  to  apologize  or  to  protest,  as  the  case  may  be, 
whenever  they  diverge,  or  are  faced  with  divergencies  from  the  sane  and 
peaceful  decisions  of  these  two  remarkable  expressions  of  opinion  based 
on  the  authority  of  practical  experience.     Prance  is  not  the  only 
country  which  seems  to  have  fallen  short  of  the  advanced  opinion  of  her 
leading  business  men.    It  is  evident  that,  as  yet,  countries  differ  as 
to  the  type  as  much  as  to  the  character  of  the  policy  they  desire  to 
pursue.    France  has  a  tariff  system  which,  in  so  far  as  it  is  protect-  . 
ive,  does  not  radically  differ  from  the  American  tariff  system.  In 
principle,   the  Prench  tariff  may  be  regarded  in  certain  lights,  as  less 
liberal  than  our  own.    What  no  one  abroad  seems  to  appreciate  fully  is 
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one  of  the  impartial  factors  in  the  American  interpretation  of  ad 
valorem  duties.     The  American  Tariff  Commission  is  prepared  to  hear  ^ 
complaints  from  foreign  producers  to  lower  tariff  rates,  if^th^  foreign 
complainant  cares  to  undertake  proof  that  the  American  tariff  cuty  on 
a  given  article  is  so  high  that" it  more  than  equalizes  the  cost  oi 
production. . , .  " 

Wheat  Rates  A  revision  of  wheat  and  flour  rates  from  northwestern  producing 

territory  to  points  in  the  central  freight  association  territory,  which 
railroads  proposed  to  make  effective  Nov,  16,  was  suspended  by  the^ 
Interstate"  Commerce  Commission  until  June  15,  1923,  pending  investiga- 
tion.   Under  the  new  schedules,  a  number  of  increases  in  wheat  and 
flour  rates  to  points  north  of  the  Ohio  River  and  east  of  the  Alleghe** 
nies  ranging  up  to  5  certs  per  pound  would  have  resulted,  although  at 
the  same  time  there  would  have  been  some  reductions.    The  railroads 
attempted  the  revision  on  the  ground  that  an  equalization  of  charges 
to  the  central  territory  was  desirable,  (press,  Nov.  16. j 


Section  3 
MARKET  QUOTATIONS 
Farm  Products         Nov.  16;     Top  price  on  hogs  at  Chicago  was  $9.85. 

Maine  sacked  Green  Mountains  $2-$2. 25  per  100  pounds  in  a  few 
eastern  markets;  $1.45-$1.55  f.o.b.  Presque  Isle.    Pennsylvania^ sacked 
Round  Whites  $1.85-$2.25.    Wisconsin  sacked  Round  Whites  $1.50~$1.65 
car lot  sales  in  Chicago.    New  York  Danish  type  cabbage  $12-$18  bulk  per 
ton  in  terminal  markets;  $7-$8  f.o.b.  Rochester.    New  York  and  midwest- 
em  onions  yellow  variety,  $1.25-$1.75  sacked  per  100  pounds  in  con- 
suming centers;  $1.35-$1.45  f.o.b.  New  York  Baldwin  apples  $4.50-$6 
per  barrel  in  New  York  City.    Michigan  Baldwins  $6.50-$7  in  Chicago; 
Jonathans  $8.50~$9.50. 

Average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  markets 
declined  13  points,  closing  at  19.57^  per  lb.     December  future  con-  _ 
tracts  on  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  declined  14  points,  closing  at 
19.S7c£,  and  on  the  New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  they  were  down  15 
points,  closing  at  19.85^.  x 

Closing  prices  on  92  score  butter;    New  York  50^;  Chicago  482^; 
Philadelphia  51^;  Boston  48c*. 

Closing  prices  at  Wisconsin  primary  cheese  markets  Nov.  15: 
Twins  25$*;   Single  Daisies  25f^;  Young  Americas  24:fc* . 

Grain  prices  averaged  slightly  lower  although  barley  showed 
independent  strength  and  continued  its  upward  trend.    December  futures 
for  wheat  closed  about  $1.27  5/8  at  Chicago;  $1,244  at  Minneapolis; 
$1.23  l/8  at  Kansas  City  and  December  corn  at  Chicago  closed  about 
85"2^;  December  oats  49^;  and  December  rye  $1.06  per  bushel.  (Prepared 
by  Bu.  of  Agr.  Econ.) 
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Prepared  in  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as 
reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  affecting  agriculture,  particularly  in  its  economic  aspects.  Responsibility,  approval 
sr  disapproval,  for  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent  is  to  reflect  accurately  the 
news  of  importance. 
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THE  PRESIDENT  ON  The  press  to-day  reports  from  Philadelphia:  "Scanning  the 

AMERICAN'  PROGRESS    country's  past  and  looking  into  the  future,  President 

Coolidge  in  an  address  last  night  before  the  Union  League  of 
Philadelphia  declared  that  America  wa^  entering  upon  a  new  era 
of  prosperity,  expansion  of  its  resources,   the  furthering  of  international  peace 
and  closer  accord  between  the  United  States  and  the  rest  of  the  world.  Dis- 
cussing the  Nation's  great  industrial  growth,  the  President  warned  against  the 
dangers  of  an  aristocracy  of  wealth  and  consequent  decay.... In  noting  the  out- 
standing undertakings  facing  the  country  he  said  that  flood  control  must  be  com- 
pleted, the  waterway  system  enlarged  and  irrigation  and  power  projects  pushed.  He 
urged  aviation  development  to  improve  commercial  relations  with  South  America. 
Opposing  a  lower  tariff,  Mr.  Coolidge  declared  that  'any  material  reduction  of 
our  general  tariff  rates  would  ultimately  result  in  a  drastic  deflation  of  agri- 
cultural and  industrial  values,  in  the  rate  of  wages  and  in  the  standards  of 
living. 1 . . . " 


NEW  ENGLAND  ELOOD         A  Springfield,  Mass.,  dispatch  to-day  reports  that  two 
CREDITS  movements  for  New  England  welfare  were  launched  at  the  opening 

session  yesterday  of  the  third  annual  conference  of  the  New  Eng- 
land Council,  who-se  membership  includes  business  and  agricultural 
leaders  of  the  six  States.    The  industrial  development  committee  of  the  council 
formulated  plans  by  which  the  public  utility  corporations  of  New  England  shall 
make  industrial  surveys  of  their  communities.     These  surveys  will  be  used  as  a 
basis  to  determine  what  new  industries  are  best  suited  to  various  localities  and 
as  a  means  by  which  the  council  committee  will  seek  to  attract  new  industries  to 
the  section.     The  public  utilities  companies  will  be  urged  to  sell  power  as 
economically  as  possible,   so  that  the  hydroelectrical  power  development  possibil- 
ities in  New  England  may  be  utilized  to  best  advantage  in  attracting  and  holding 
industries.    The  second  action  of  the  council  was  the  decision  to  cooperate  to 
whatever  degree  Secretary  of  Commerce  Hoover  may  think  feasible  in  the  establish- 
ment of  financial  credits  to  further  rehabilitation  of  flood-swept  Vermont.  It 
was  announced  that  the  council  is  ready  to  underwrite  a  $1,000,000  fund  for 
Vermont  if  Mr.  Hoover  sanctions  this  at  a  conference  at  Springfield  to-day, when 
he  will  outline  to  the  committee  the  needs  of  Vermont.    Business  and  agricultural 
leaders  of  Vermont  put  the  loss  to  the  State  as  at  least  $20,000,000,  exclusive 
of  the  several  millions  of  damages  to  highways,  on  which  the  Federal  Government 
will  give  aid,  and  railway  damages.    They  said  that  at  least  $2,000,000  damage 
had  been  done  to  the  farms  of  the  State . 


FRENCH  AND  AMERICAN  The  press  to-day  reports  that  countervailing  duties  imposed 
DUTIES  ■  by  the  Treasury  Department  under  the  Fordney-McCumber  Act  when 

France  increased  rates  on  American  goods,  in  September,  will  be 
:.    reduced  Monday,  when  the  French  decree  goes  into  effect  restoring 
its  rates  to  former  levels  during  the  period  of  the  negotiation  of  a  permanent 
commercial  treaty  between  the  two  countries. 
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Business  An  Associated  Press  dispatch  Nov.  17  from  New  York  states  that 

Outlook       Virgil  Jordan,  chief  of  the  research  bureau  of  the  National  Industrial 
Conference  Board,  warned  the  Railway  Business  Association  Nov.  16  to 
prepare  for  an  unprecedented  "business  boom  which  may  make  1925  and 
1926  seem  like  a  period  of  depression  by  comparison.    The  unprecedent- 
ed expansion  of  business,  for  which  conditions  are  favorable,  he  told 
the  railway  equipment  and  supply  men  at  their  annual  convention,  "is 
likely  to  strain  our  transportation  facilities  and  credit  resources 
to  the  limit  and  put  the  self-control  of  business  men  and  the  powers 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  system  to  a  real  test  to  prevent  serious  infla- 
tion and  a  subsequent  slump." 

Classification       This  is  the  title  of  an  article  by  J.V.Van  Sickle  of  the 
of  Land       University  of  Michigan  in  The  Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics  for 
for  Tax-      November.     The  author  believes  that  classification  of  property  needs 
ation  to  be  extended  to  land  and  that  land  value  exceeds  the  capitalization 

of  economic  rent.    He  attempts  to  show  how  the  tax  on  the  market  value 
of  land  promotes  wasteful  utilization.    He  describes  the  European 
cadastral  method  of  taxing  land,  and  proposes  a  modification  of  the 
European- method.    In  this  connection  he  says:  "What  we  are  looking  for, 
then,  is  a  system  of  taxing  land,  not  upon  its  market  value,  nor  upon 
its  actual  current  income,  but  upon  the  income  which,  under  ordinary 
conditions,  it  may  be  expected  to  earn  in  the  use  to  m'hich  it  may 
reasonably  be  put.    But  in  effect  this  is  the  principle  underlying  the 
method  followed  in  continental  Europe — the  cadastral  method  of  taxing 
land.    And  since  European  land  is  used  and  not  abused,  it  may  reasona- 
bly be  assumed  that  this  method  of  taxing  land  is  in  harmony  with 
wise  land  utilization.    Consequently  it  deserves  respectful  examination 
for  possible  constructive  suggestions  for  American  reform," 

Cooperation  Stanley  P.  Morse,  a  member  of  the  American  Society  of  Agricul- 

in  South      tural  Engineers,  writing  in  Manufacturers  Record  for  November  10, 
Carolina      says:  "The  value  of  an  efficiently  managed  farmers'  cooperative  for 

cutting  the  costs  and  increasing  the  price  of  the  product  handled  can 
not  be  fully  appreciated  by  the  average  farmer  unless  he  makes  a 
personal  investigation  of  the  operations  of  his  cooperative.  However, 
this  is  not  possible  for  every  farmer,  and  no  doubt  there  are  many  who 
will  be  interested  to  hear  about  a  visit  I  recently  ma.de  to  the  South 
Carolina  Cotton  Growers'  Cooperative  Association  at  Columbia.  This 
cooperative  is  now  entering  its  sixth  year  of  operation  and  during 
its  five  years  of  existence  has  handled  over  512,000  bales  of  cotton. 
It  is  affiliated  with  the  American  Cotton  Growers'  Exchange,  which  has, 
through  its  13  member  associations,  handled  5,750,928  bales  since  1921. 
Of  the  1925-26  crop,  these  associations  marketed  1,610,000  bales.  Yet, 
this  is  less  than  10  per  cent  of  the    1926-27  United  States  crop,  and 
still  far  from  the  percentage  of  the  total  cotton  output  which  the 
cooperatives  should  be  handling.    In  fact,  this  very  lack  of  volume  of 
cotton  handled  is  a  distinct  handicap  to  the  cotton  associations,  be- 
cause it  increases  the  overhead  cost  of  marketing  each  bale.    Thus,  the 
South  Carolina  Cotton  Growers'  Cooperative  Association,  handling  about 
100,000  bales  annually,  has  to  compete  with  cotton  merchants  who  may 
handle,  say,  200,000  to  300,000  bales  each.    Assuming  that  approxi- 
mately the  same  office  and  executive  staff  can  take  care  of  the  larger 
number  of  bales,  it  is  evident  that  this  overhead  cost  of  handling  the 
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smaller  number  is  greater;  hence,  increasing  the  membership  and  volume 
of  business  will  proportionately  decrease  the  overhead..  Nevertheless, 
it  is  a  fact  that  the  South  Carolina  Association  marketed  the  1925-25 
cotton  crop  at  a  total  cost  of  S6.25  a  bale,  or  1.25  cents  a  pound, 
while  local  cotton  factors  were  chargi;-g  as  much  as  $11-25  a  bale.  The 
1925-25  short  staple  cotton  costs  of  the  South  Carolina  Cooperative 
were  per  bale;  Interest,  &1.32;  insurance,  40  cents;  compression,  23 
cents;  storage,  $1.52;  handling,  54  cents;  overhead,  $1.95;  American 
Cotton  Growers'  Exchange,  30  cents;  total,  $6. 25.... 11 

Ethylene  An  editorial  in  American  Fruit  Grower  for  November  says;  "Witha 

Ripening      the  last  two  or  three  years  ethylene  gas  has  come  into  Quite  common 
Process       use  for  ripening  fruits  and  vegetables.     At  very  small  cost,  this 

material  can  be  used  tc  bring  about  quick  ripening  of  some  products. 
Oranges  and  lemons  can  be  Quickly  changed  to  a  uniform  ripe  tint. 
Celery  can  be  blanched  more  satisfactorily  than  under  former  methods. 
Some  of  the  advocates  of  this  new  method  claim  that  products  ripened 
by  this  process  are  ever  better  than  those  ripened  by  natural  means. 
It  has  been  determined  that  the  sugar  content  is  actually  increased 
by  the  ethylene  treatment  in  some  cases.    Just  how  this  occurs  is  not 
well  understood.     Seme  authorities  claim  that  the  ethylene  acts  as  a 
stimulant  or  catalyst  in  the  conversion  of  starch  to  sugar;  others 
question  this  view*     The  vitamin  content  of  products  ripened  by 
ethylene  is  also  an  important  consideration.    Many  fruits  and  vegeta- 
bles are  valued  highly  because  of  their  vitamin  content.     It  is  a  Ques-^ 
tion  whether  the  vitamin  content  is  affected  by  the  ethylene  treatment. 
The  question  of  the  influence  of  ethylene  gas  is  now  receiving  the  at- 
tention of  medical  authorities,    A  recent  issue  of  'Science'  states 
that  the  American  Medical  Association  has  the  question  under  consid- 
eration from  a  food  and  health  standpoint." 

Factory  An  editorial  in  Southern  Agriculturist  for  November  15  says; 

Farming       "An  undercurrent  of  feeling  can  be  noticed  all  over  the  country  that 
agriculture  is  to  be  industrialized  in  the  near  future .    In  fact  the 
process  is  under  way.    By  this  it  is  meant  that  farming  will  be  done 
in  larger  units,  by  the  use  of  greater  amounts  of  capital,  by  the 
greater  use  of  machinery,  improved  methods,  and  by  strict  business 
management.     In  other  words  it  will  be  run  on  the  factory  system... 
This  is  a  big  subject  and  its  answer  is  not  easily  reached.  Judging 
from  the  average  venture  of  business  men  at  farming  out  little  progress' 
could  be  expected  at  factory  farming.    Rarely  does  the  business  man 
make  a  success  of  his  farming.    Moreover,   it  generally  proves  very 
difficult  to  make  the  large  units  profitable  even  when  a  regular  farmer 
is  at  the  head.... Yet  conditions  are  changing,  and  with  far  better 
methods  than  the  large  farms  of  Russia  and  Mexico  used,  a  worth  while 
portion  of  the  crops  of  the  United  States  may  be  raised  by  factory 
methods  in  the  years  just  ahead  of  us.     A  condition  that  may  force 
the  issue  is  the  fact  that  banks  own  oo  many  farms.    To  those  of  us 
who  have  grown  up  with  the  conception  of  individual  farming,  with  the 
farmer  as  owner  and  manager  of  his  land  and  with  his  family  living 
with  him  out  in  the  quiet  of  the  country,   the  idea  of  the  corporation- 
owned  farm  with  probably  all  employees  working  by  the  hour  brings  a 
shudder.    Even  if  the  employee  on  this  factory  farm  should  get  more 
money  for  his  work  than  when  running  his  own  small  farm,  will  he  get 
as  much  satisfaction,  as  much  pleasure,  and  will  he  be  as  good  a  citi- 
zen?   Will  his  children  have  as  good  chance?    However,  the  coming  of 
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factory  farming  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  will  have  its  advantages 
for  farming  in  general,  provided  the  "bulk  of  the  lands  are  still  pri- 
vately owned  and  operated.    If  industrialized  agriculture  makes  good, 
it  will  hasten  the  application  of  the  very  best  methods  on  the  average 
farm.    It  will  make  places  for  some  farmers  .ho  really  should  not  Do 
running  their  own  farms  and  politically  agriculture  may  benefit." 

jFarm  Mortgages       George  S.  Anderson,  writing  in  American  Bankers  Journal  for 
November,  says;  "The  Farm" Loan  Banks  of  the  United  States  and  ether 
farm  mortgage  concerns  operating  in  this  country  have  put  a  crimp  is. 
a  certain  type  of  fiction  and  particularly  a  once  common  type  of 
melodrama.     The  old,  old  story  of  the  village  skinflint  plotting  the 
ruin  of  the  old  folks  by  means  of  the  mortgage  on  the  farm,  which  he 
proposed  to  foreclose  and  grab  the  old  homestead,   or  force  the  fair 
daughter  of  the  household  to  marry  him,  no  longer  is  quite  convincing: 
for  whether  or  not  the  wayward  son  who -cwent  abroad  and  made  his  fortune 
gets  back  home  just  in  time  to  pay  the  mortgage,  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  the  modern  mortgagee  is  not  going  to  take  the  farm  if  he  can  avqi. 
doing  so.     So  long  as  the  interest  and  amortization  payments  are  forth- 
coming, he  will  not  take  the  place  as  a  gift; 'for  while  land  is  an 
excellent  security  for  mortgage  loans  and  is  the  basis  of  the  mortgage 
loan  business,  money  lending  agencies  want  it  only  as  security.  They 
have  no  use  for  it  as  a  possession,    The  really  critical  phase  of  all 
discussion  of  the  condition  of  the  Farm  Loan  Banks  of  the  country  lies 
in  the  appraisals  of  real  estate  on  which  their  mortgage  loans  are 
based,  and  it  is  in  this  matter  of  original  appraisement  and  subse- 
quent reappraisements  and  in  the  system  of  examinations  to  check  the 
security  on  which  the  loans  of  these  institutions  are  based  that  the 
most  serious  questions  of  the  future  of  the  farm  loan  system  have  been 
founded.     Sound  original  appraisement  and  repeated  examination  are  the 
chief  guaranties  of  the  future  soundness  of  these  institutions^.    On  th-v 
other  hand,  the  best  test  of  what  has  been  done  in  the  -oast  are  the 
actual  results  at  present.    Loans  placed  by  both  types  of  banks  are 
for  long  periods,  up  to  forty  years,  and  upon  an  amortization  basis, 
the  result  being  that  so  long  as  interest  and  amortization  payments  arc- 
made  on  a  loan  the  latter  becomes  increasingly  sound .    Accordingly  if 
these  banks  succeed  in  weathering  the  extraordinarily  difficult  period 
through  which  agriculture  has  been  passing  in  the  past  six  or  seven 
years,  the  country  will  have  every  reason  to  regard  their  soundness  as 
fully  established. .. .The  sore  spots  in  American  agriculture'  and  the 
weak  spots  in  the  land  bank  system  appear  from  the  fact  that  the  banks 
reporting  real  estate  holdings  in  excess  of  $100,000  each  include  the 
bank  at  Minneapolis,  which  held  the  largest  amount ,  and  that  at 
Chicago,  which  cones  next    in  the  list,  these  banks  reflecting  condi- 
tions in  the  Minnesota- "Wisconsin  field  and  the  western  Illinois  and 
eastern  Iowa  fields,  respectively;  then  the  banks  at  Lincoln  and 
Fremont,  Neb.,  and  at  Pes  Moines  reflecting  conditions  in  the  Nebraska- 
western  Iowa  field;  then  banks  at  Cincinnati,  Louisville  and  Lexing- 
ton, Ey. ,  affected  by  conditions  in  the  Kentucky  district;  then  banks 
at  St. Louis,  Houston,  Tex.,  Durham,  1T.C,  and  Charleston,  W.Va. . . 

Oleomargarine         An  editorial  in  The  Dairy  Record  for  November  2  says:  "Oleo- 
margarine interests  are  making  determined,  effort  to  spike  arguments 
of  the  dairy  industry  which  are  based  upon  the  presence  of  vitamins 
in  butter,  by  adding  some  vitamin-carrying  substance  to  the  cheap  oils 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  oleomargarine. .. .This  move  on  the  part  of 
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the  oleomargarine  industry  to  introduce  a  vitamin-carrying  substance 
in  the  manufacture  of  their  product  has  long  "been  anticipated  by  . 
dairy  leaders.    If  hydrogenation  does  kill  the  vitamins  and  the  dairy 
industry  makes  this  fact  known,  rest  assured  that  the  manufacturers  of 
the  so-called  substitute  will  be  on  the  job  with  some  other  method  of 
introducing  those  substances.     They  are  going  to  have  vitamins  in  thei. 
oleomargarine,  and  that's  all  there  is  to  it.    However,  we  are  not 
inclined  to  become  unduly  worried,  for  we  do  not  believe  that  even  the 
presence  of  vitamins  will  enable  oleomargarine  to  supplant  butter, 
from  a  dietary  standpoint , . . .  " 

Sapiro  on  Aaron  Sapiro,   in  an  address  before  the  Washington  Advertising 

Cooperation    Club  Nov.  16,  declared  the  farmers'  problems  could  be  solved  only  by 
the  farmers  themselves  through  organization,, 


Section  3 

MARKET  QUOTATIONS 

Farm  products         Nov.  17:     Top  price  on  hogs  at  Chicago  was  $9.75  or  steady  with 
a  week  ago . 

Maine  sacked  Sreen  Mountain  potatoes  $2.15-$2.25  per  100  pounds 
in  New  York  City;  $1.50-$1.55  f.o.b.  pre s^ue  Isle,  Pennsylvania 
sacked  Hound  Whites  $i.85--$2.25  in  the  East.    Wisconsin  sacked  Round 
Whites  $1,50-$1«65  carlot  sales  in  Chicago.    Hew  York  and  midwestern 
yellow  onions  $l«2'5-$1.90  sacked  per  100  pounds  in  consuming  centers; 
$1.30-$1.45  f.o.b.    New  York  Danish  type  cabbage  $32~$18  bulk  per  ton 
in  terminal  markets;  mostly  $7  f.o-b.  Rochester.    New  York  Baldwin 
apples  $1.75-$2.25  per  bushel  basket  in  New  York  City;  $1.85  f.o.b, 
Rochester.    Michigan  Jonathans  $8, 50-$ 9. 50  per  barrel  in  Chicago; 
Baldwins  $6.50»$7. 

Closing  prices  on  92  score  butter;     New  York  50^;  Chicago  48^; 
Philadelphia  51<j;  Boston  48# . 

Closing  prices  at  Wisconsin  primary  cheese  markets  Nov.  16; 
Single  Daisies  25§rf;  Longhorns  25^;  Square  Prints  25^. 

Average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  markets 
declined  35  points,  closing  at  19.22<£  per  lb.    December  future  con- 
tracts on  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  declined  55  points,  closing  at 
19,32^,  and  on  the  New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  they  declined  40 
points,  closing  at  19.45^. 

December  wheat  closed  at  Chicago  at  about  $1.2?f,  at  Minneapolis 
$1,24  1/3,  Kansas  City  $1<.23^.    December  corn  at  Chicago  closed  about 
83;|^  with  oats  49f^  a  bushel.     (Prepared  by  Bu.  of  Agr.  Econ.) 


DAILY  DIGEST 


Prepared  in  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as 
reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  affecting  agriculture,  particularly  in  Us  economic  aspects.  Responsibility, approval 
sr  disapproval,  for  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent  is  to  reflect  accurately  the 
news  of  importance. 
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FRENCH"  AND  WM   .  A  press  dispatch  to-day  says:  "A  new  tariff  issue  between 

TARIFFS  France  and  the  United  States  became  a  possibility  yesterday  when 

a  Government  decree,  effective  immediately,  was  published  in  the 
Journal  Officiel  instituting  heavy  duties  on  frozen  meats  and 
doubling  the  rates  on  wheat  imports.    A  close  examination  of  the  decree  disclosed 
the  disquieting  fact  that  American  shippers  will  be  among  the  severest  sufferers. 
American  meat  packers,  who  have  been  quietly  waging  a  strong  fight  to  prevent  the 
Government's  action,  are  disheartened  over  the  situation.    Frozen  "beef  and  all 
other  meats  except  pork  will  henceforth  pay  a  duty  of  85  francs  per  200  pounds. 
Since  the  American  meat  packers,  operating  from  Argentina,  Brazil  and  Uruguay, 
ship  considerably  more  than  100,000,000  pounds  of  meat  each  year  into  France,  the 
extent  of  the  blow  can  be  readily  appreciated.    Frozen  meats  have  paid  no  duty 
since  1914. ..." 


FTJE2EEED0N  PRO-  The  press  to-day  reports  from  Buenos  Aires  that  the  Minis- 

POSES  MEAT         try  of  Foreign  Relations  has  received  from  Ambassador  Pueyrredon 
CONGRESS  at  Washington  a  proposal  to  hold  a  world  meat  congress  to  study  the 

industry  and  its  problems  in  all  their ■ aspects.    The  proposal  has 
been  favorably  received  by  officials  of  stock  companies  in  Buenos 
Aires  who  consider  that  such  a  move  might  open  new  markets  for  Argentine  meat. 


INTERNATIONAL  "With  the  first  roll-call  vote  of  the  International  Radio 

RADIO  CONFER-  Telegraphic  Conference,  the  sixth  plenary  session  by  a  majority  of 
ENCE  three  votes  yesterday  forestalled  a  manoeuvre  of  the  United  States 

and  Great  Britain  to  Quash  Article  13  A  of  the  Washington  compact, 
which  provides  for  the  creation  of  an  international  technical  con- 
sulting committee.     The  opposition  of  the  American  and  British  delegations  was 
based  on  the  grounds  that,  since  the  convention  would  lack  any  voting  provision, 
the  international  committee  would  not  be  able  to  vote  modification  of  the  con- 
vention in  line  with  the  development  of  radio  science,  as  intended,  and  consequent-* 
ly  would  lack  any  reason  for  existing...."  (Press,  Nov.  19.) 


EDISON  AND  An  Associated  Press  dispatch  from  N.ew  York  to-day  says; 

SYNTHETIC  RUBBER    "The  Evening  Post  says  Thomas  A.  Edison  has  made  important  prog- 
ress in  his  quest  for  a  rubber  substitute  which  he  believes  will 
revolutionize  the  world's  rubber  industry,   or  at  least  make  this 
country  independent  of  foreign  monopoly.    J. V. Miller,  who  passes  the  greater  part 
of  his  time  in  assisting  the  inventor  in  his  latest  researches,   is  quoted  as  say-*.- 
ing:  'We  have  scarcely  penetrated  the  surface  of  the  problem.    We  have  learned 
much  that  is  encouraging.     I  should  not  like  to  say  we  have  made  great  progress- 
rather,  important  progress.    We  have  reason  to  believe  we  are  on  the  right  track.' 
. . . .  " 
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business  In  an  editorial  review  of  the  3usiness  Men's  Agricultural  Re-^ 

lien's  Report  port,  The  Stockman  and  Farmer  for  November  19  says : " .  •  •  The  Commission 
regards  a  national  policy  of  land  utilization  as  essential  to  agri- 
cultural prosperity,  "and  suggests  a  national  agricultural  foundation, 
an  endowed  body,   to  undertake  the  classification  of  land  and  the  devel- 
opment of  plans  for  its  use.     This  might  be  feasible  if  the  land  were 
public  property,  but  how  can  such  a  body  achieve  anything  with  land 
as  it  now  is  in  private  hands?     In  what  way  could  it  do  more  than 
economic  forces  now  do  in  determining  the  utilization  of  land,   or  as 
much?     Lower  taxation,  lower  interest  rates,  lower  freight  rates  art 
ail  discussed  in  general  terms;  but  one  definite  recommendation  in  re- 
gard to  taxation  should  be  approved,  that  the  States  relinquish  the 
general  property  tax  to  the  local  governing  units  and  obtain  such  rev- 
enue as  they  need  by  income,  business  and  excise  taxes.     This  policy 
is  in  effect  in  some  States  and  it  is  correct.    Evidently  the  commis- 
sion has  conscientiously  endeavored  to  consider  and  to  solve  the 
problem  before  it;  but  beyond  its  statement  as  to  the  tariff  there  is 
little  in  its  report  likely  to  create  serious  discussion." 

Forestry  An  editorial  in  Chicago  Journal  of  Commerce  for  November  17 

Conference  says:  "The  first  commercial  forestry  conference  of  national  scope  is 

now  in  session  in  Chicago.     It;  is  being  held  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States,  with  the  cooperation  of  the 
Federal  Government  and  of  many  associations  interested  in  the  forest 
and  its  products.     The  conference  is  undertaking  to  arouse  public 
interest  in  forestry  to  induce  a  greater  measure  of  State  and  Federal 
cooperation  in  ref orestation,  and  to  encourage  private  enterprise  in 
the  commercial  growth  of  timber.     The  last  is  the  all  important  pur- 
pose of  the  conference.     Government  propagation  and  protection,  fire 
control  and  disease  elimination,  all  are  essential  to  a  comprehensive 
national  forestry  policy,  but  reforestation  never  will  be  much  more 
than  an  ambition  and  a  gesture  until  it  is  made  desirable  and  profit- 
able for  private  land  owners  to  grow  timber.     That  time  will  not  come 
until  the  policies  of  most  of  the  States  in  taxation  of  forest  land 
shall  have  been  completely  reversed,.    To-day  most  States  impose  tax 
laws  which  discourage  reforestation  almost  to  the  point  of  making  it 
economically  impossible.    They  tax  forest  lands  as  they  would  agri- 
cultural lands— as  though  a  crop  were  coming  off  them  every  year  

When  our  States  pass  constructive  forest  land  tax  laws,  they  will  have 
commercial  reforestation  on  a  large  scale.     This  means  relieving  the 
timber  asset  from  much  or  all  of  taxation  while  it  is  growing,  and 
imposing  the  accumulative  tax  burden  when  the  timber  is  cut.  This 
sort  of  a  tax  law  encourages  the  growing  af  timber  and  penalizes  the 
cutting  of  it.    To-day  practically  all  States  tax  in  a  diametrically 
contrary  fashion. . . . Six  or  eight  States  have  passed  reasonably  con- 
structive forest  taxation  laws.     If  the  legislatures  of  the  rest  of 
the  States  in  the  next  session  were  to  pass  similar  la.v.  s,  there  would 
be  little  left  to  be  done  to  f-olve  the  forestry  problem  of  America. " 

French  Wheat  A  Paris  dispatch  Nov.  18  states  that  a  decree  increasing  the 

and  Reef  customs  tariff  on  whe^t  from  25  francs  to  35  per  quintal — slightly  less 
Tariffs       than  three  bushels — was  promulgated  in  the  Journal  Off iciel  Nov.  IS. 

A  decree  increasing  the  duty  on  beef  on  the  hoof,   in  storage  and  frozen, 
and  also  on  sheep,  will  be  studied  further  and  made  public  at  an 
early  date. 
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International         An  editorial  in  Ohio  Stockman  and  Farcer  for  November  19  says: 
Livestock    "The  International  Livestock  Exposition  is  an  organization  not  for 
Exposition  profit.     It  never  pays  dividends  to  stockholders,  for  there  are  nc 

cash  dividends;  hut  it  pays  big  dividends  to  the  industries  it  repre- 
sents and  to  those'  who  go  to  study  its  many  lessons.    Ever/  stockman 
can  get  his  dividends  by  simply  going  and  keeping  his  eyes  and  ears 
open.    It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  all  those  who  have  attended  in  the 
past  want  tc  attend  again.    Never  since  the  first  International  in 
1900  have  we  found  anybody  who  though  he  failed  to  get  his  money's 
worth,  and  we  have  attended  every  one  of  these  great  shows.    Let  us 
remember  that  the  International  brings  together  not  only  a  wonderful 
array  of  livestock  but  also  the  leaders  of  the  livestock  industry. 
Three  dozen  national  organizations  hold  their  annual  meetings  in  con- 
nection with  their  shows.    Hen  from  whom  anybody  can  learn  are  always 
there,  always  approachable,  alweys  ready  to  confer  with  and  help  those 
who  seek  information.     The  livestock  side  of  the  International  is 
amazing,  but  even  greater  is  the  human  side  of  it,  and  in  this  we  must 
count  not  only  the  leaders  of  to-day  bait  the  boys  and  girls  who  are  to 
be  the  stockmen  of  the  future.    Entry  lists  show  that  this  year's. 
Exposition  is  to  be  unsurpassed,  probably  unequ&ied,  by  any  cf  past 
years.     The  International  opens  November  25,  but  the  real  show  begins 
with  November  23  and  lasts  all  cf  that  weeK. " 

International  A  London  dispatch  to  the  press  to-day  states  that  the  meat  war 
Meat  War  of  American,  Argentine  and  British  packers  ended  apparently  only  just 
Results        in  time  to  save  from  extinction  one  of  the  companies  concerned  therein. 

As  a  result  of  the  conilict  the  English  and  Butch  Meat  Company  issued 
a  statement  Nov.  17  that  the  loss  it  incurred  was  over  $3,000,000  in 
trading  in  the,  two  years  ending  June  30  last  year. 

Motor  Cars  At  the  end  of  1926  there  were  1,694,000  motor  vehicles  in 

in  Eritain  Great  Britain,   or  mere  than  six  times  the  number  for  the  first  post- 
war year,  1319.     The  figures  for  the  various  classes  of  vehicles,  as 
compared  with  those  for  1919  are:  cars  386,000  against  71,000;  trucks 
260,000  against  38,000;  hackney  vehicles  1015000  against  47,000;  motor- 
cycles     629,000  against  115,000,  and  exempt  vehicles  18,000,  making 
a  total  of  1,694,000  in  1926  against  only  271,000  in  1919. 

Mussolini  on  Paul  V.  Collins  gives  the  substance  of  a  recent  interview  with 

Italian       Mussolini  in  the  Outlook  for  November  13.     It  follows  in  part:  "How 
Agriculture    dc  you  purpose,  your  Excellency,  to  develop  agriculture?    By  means 
of  large  holdings,   so  that  it  will  be  possible  to  use  large  improved 
farm  machinery?    Or  by  small  units  for  individual  farmers?"     'By  small 
f arms, '  he  answered,    'ten  or  twenty  hectares.    But  -we  shall  use  modern 
machines — tractors  and  gang-plows.'     "How  is  that  possible?    We  have  not 
been  able  in  America  to  do  so  <*>n  small  farms.    How  can  your  small  farm- 
ers buy  tractors  and  other  implements'?"     rCh,   the  landowner  will  supply 
all  machinery  and  give  the  use  of  the  land  ana  tools.    He  gets  half  the 
crop.'     "'Then  it  is  on  farms  rented  on  shares  that  Italy's  agriculture 
will  be  developed?"     'Yes.    You  knew,  we  let  all  farm  machinery  and 
benzine  come  into  Italy  free  of  duty.    We  want  the  best; '...The  Italian 
landowners,  under  Fascist  influences,   see  the  need  of  modern  farm 
machinery,  and,  while  the  many  tenants  upon  the  estates  will  each  do 
his  own  cultivating,  they  will  have  the  advantage  of  all  the  economies 
of  bonanza  farm  machinery.    Down  with  the  wooden  plow.1    And  they  are 
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learning  to  appreciate  deep  plowing,  for  Italy  suffers  from  drought, 
and  'dry  farming'  is  desirable...." 

prices  A  slight  continued  upward  movement  of  wholesale  prices  is  shown 

for  October  by  information  collected  in  representative  markets  by  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  the  Department  of  Labor.    The  bureau's 
revised  index  number,  computed  on  prices  in  the  year  1926  as  the  base 
and  including  550  commodities  or  price  series,  stands  at  97.0  for 
October  as  compared  with  96,5  for  the  month  before,  a  rise  of  t  of  1 
per  cent.    Compared  with  October,  1926,  however,  with  an  index  number 
of  99,4,  a  decrease  of  nearly  2§  per  cent  is  shown.    Farm  products 
declined  somewhat  from  the  September  price  level,  due  mainly  to  de- 
creases in  corn  and  cotton.    Cattle,  eggs,  hay,  and  wool  on  the  other 
hand  averaged  higher  than  in  the  preceding  month.    Foodstuffs  rose 
sharply  in  price,  with  increases  reported  for  butter,  cheese,  fresh 
and  cured  meats,  coffee,  and  rye  flour.     Small  increases  took  place 
in  the  groups  of  hides  and  leather  products  and  chemicals  and  drugs. 
Practically  no  change  in  the  price  level  is  shown  for  textile  products 
and  housefurnishing  goods,  while  slight  decreases  are  shown  for  fuel 
and  lighting,  metals  and  roe  tal  products,  building  materials,  and  mis- 
cellaneous commodities .     Comparing  prices  in  October  with  those  of  a 
year  ago,  as  measured  by  changes  in  the  index  numbers,   it  is  seen  that 
farm  products  and  hides  and  leather  products  were  considerably  higher, 
while  textile  products  were  slightly .higher .    Decreases  are  shown  for 
all  other  groups  of  commodities,  ranging  from  less  than  1  per  cent  in 
the  case  of  foods  and  housefurnighing -.goods,   to  8  per  cent  in  the 
case  of  building  materials,  and  17  per  cent  in  the  case  of  fuel  and 
lighting. 


Section  3 

Department  of 

Agriculture  Secretary  Jardine's  address  before  the  Nebraska  Farmers1 

Elevator  Association  is  reviewed  in  an  editorial  in  The  Journal  of 
Commerce  for  November  IS,  which  says:  "Secretary  Jardine,  in  an  ad- 
dress read  before  the  Nebraska  Farmers'  Elevator  Association,  insists 
upon  the  necessity  of  what  he  calls  'centralized  control  in  marketing. 
...Why  should  this  cooperative  or  centralized  control  of  grain  market- 
ing be  necessary?    Mr.  Jardine  is  perfectly  frank  in  telling  the 
reason.     'When  grain  is  marketed  by  strong. .. organizations. .. the  farm- 
ers. ..  should  be  able  to  sell  at  a  price  which... is  not  temporarily 
advanced  or  depressed           Stability  of  prices  or,  in  the  parlance  of 
the  day,   'stabilization'  of  prices,  is  what  is  wanted. .. .Put  this  in 
plain  language  and  what  it  amounts  to  is  about  as  follows:  If  farmers 
can  be  induced  to  organize  strong  associations  they  will  be  able  to 
exert  a  control  over  prices  which  will  make  them  more  stable  and,  as 
a  result,  they  will  be  able  to  control  the  amount  and  possibly  the 
quality  of  wheat  turned  out  so  that  eventually  there  will  be  an 
•economic'  adjustment  of  supply  to  demand,  with  the  result  that  the 
farmer  will  make  money.    There  is  no  doubt  that  a  good  deal  of  what 
the  Secretary  said  has  truth  in  it.,.     Such  organizations  have  never  sue 
ceeded  very  well  in  this  country,  but  that  is  partly  due  to  fortuitour 
conditions  which  have  interfered  with  them.    They  have  had  some  suc- 
cess elsewhere  and  there  is  no  reason  why  they  might  not  have  a  good 
deal  more  if  they  would  go  at  the  task  in  the  right  way  " 
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MARKET  QUOTATIONS 

Farm  Products         Nov,  18:     Top  price  on  hogs  at  Chicago  was  $9.50  or  35<*  less 
than  a  week  ago. 

Maine  sacked  Green  Mountain  potatoes  $2~$2.25  per  100  pounds  in 
a  few  eastern  markets;  $1.45-$1.55  f.o.b.  Presque  Isle.  Wisconsin 
sacked  Round  7/hites  $1.50-$1.65  carlot  sales  in  Chicago;  $1.30-$1.35 
f .o.b.  ;7aupaca.    New  York  and  midwestern  yellow  onions  $1.35-$1.75 
sacked  per  100  rounds  in  consuming  centers;  $1.35-$1.45  f.o.b.  New 
York  Danish  type  cabbage  $i0-$18  bulk  per  ton  in  city  markets;  mostly 
around  $7  f .o.b.  Rochester.    Various  varieties  of  winter  apples  $1,25- 
$2,25  per  bushel  basket  in  eastern  cities.    Michigan  Baldwins  $6.50- 
$7  per  barrel  in  Chicago;  Jonathans  $8.50-$9.50. 

Closing  prices  on  92  score  butter:  New  York  50^;  Chicago  48f#J 
Philadelphia  51<£;  Boston  48^. 

Closing  prices  at  Wisconsin  primary  cheese  markets  Nov.  17; 
Single  Daisies  25ib;  Young  Americas  25f^;  Longhorns  25^. 

Average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  markets 
advanced  10  points,  closing  at    19,32^  per  lb.    December  future  con- 
tracts on  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  advanced  9  points,  closing  at 
19.41(2?,  and  on  the  New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  they  advanced  7  points, 
closing  at  19,52c* , 

December  wheat  at  Chicago  closed  about  $1.27  l/8;  Minneapolis 
$1.23-4;  Kansas  City  $1.23.    December  corn  at  Chicago  closed  87f#; 
December  oats  49  3/8,*;  and  December  rye  $1.03  7/8.  (Prepared  by  Bu.  of 
Agr.  Econ.) 


DAILY  DIGEST 


Prepared  in  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as 
reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  affecting  agriculture,  particularly  ia  its  economic  aspects.  Responsibility,  approval 
»r  disapproval,  for  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent  is  to  reflect  accurately  the 
news  of  importance. 
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LAND  GRANT  COLLEGE  A  Chicago  dispatch  to  the  press  of  Nov.  20  says:  "No  single 
FLAN  act  of  legislation  can  bring  farm  relief,   according  to  the  opinion 

of  a  special  committee  of  the  American  Association  of  Land  Grant 
Colleges  and  Universities  after  a  six  months'   study  of  the  problem, 
A  summary  of  the  committee's  report,'  given  at  the  association's  thirty-first 
annual  convention  at  Chicago,  suggested  as  methods  of  hastening  improvement  in 
agriculture  the  following:  No  further  development  of  land  for  agricultural 'use 
and  development  of  a  far-sighted  land  policy.    Control  of  surpluses  through  ad- 
justments in  acreage  and  numbers  of  livestock,  withholding  of  new  lands  from  cul- 
tivation, greater  use  of  storage  facilities,   sound  marketing  organizations  and 
unified  action  in  handling  such  parts  of  commodities  as  may  prove  burdensome,  as 
well  as  favorable  and  sound  types  of  legislation.     The  committee  also  recommended 
the  formation  of  State  programs  for  equalizing  tax  burdens  and  early  adjustment  of 
freight  rates,    It  suggested  that  money  from  the  Federal  intermediate  credit  banks 
should  be  made  available  to  cooperative  buying  as  well  as  selling  associations. 
To  help  the  farm  labor  situation  the  committee  advised  modifying  the  immigration 
laws  by  tightening  rather  than  relaxing  the  restrictions.    It  would  also  like  to 
see  agricultural  tariff  rates  put  on  a  level  with  those  on  the  products  of  indus- 
try, the  committee  said.    More  research  in  production,     economics  and  social  con- 
ditions were  needed,   it  was  declared,  and  broad,  permanent  legislation  to  enaDle 
agriculture  to  meet  emergencies  as  they  arose  was  recommended  by  the  committee." 


FAISH  ON  AMERICAN         The  United  States  must  spend  at  least  one-ninetieth  of  its 
.FOREIGN  TRADE    annual  income  in  foreign  markets  to  avert  a  world  credit  crisis, 
said  George  Paish,  noted  British  economist,   in  an  article  in  the 
Tariff  Review.     "The  United  States  ought  to  spend  $1,000,000,000  or 
better,  $2,000,000,000,   out  of  its  annual  income  of  $90,000,000,000  in  foreign 
countries,  to  permit  these  countries  to  purchase  American  produce  in  return  and 
to  enable  them  to  meet  their  obligations  to  this  country  for  the  capital  supplied 
tn em  since  the  war,"  said  Sir  George. 


WILD  DONKEYS  Hundreds  of  wild  donkeys  roving  about  the  vicinity  of 

IN  UTAH  Frice.Utah,  are  presenting  a  bothersome  problem  to  that  eonumxtii ty , 

says  a  dispatch  to  the  Salt  Lake  Tribune.    The  diminutive  animals, 
originally  imported  for  mining  prospectors,  are  eating  all  the 
grass  and  in  dry  years  devour  the  bark  off  the  big  trees.    The  small_ beasts  have 
multiplied  rapidly  since  the  first  few  were  brought  into  the  region  in  1905. 
Ranchers  can  corral  and  ship  the  wild  horses  which  also  are  numerous  in  the 
country  around  Price,  but  the  donkeys  are  too  nimble  footed  and  escape  the  round- 
up.    A  move  to  slaughter  them  in  a  gigantic  drive  is  under  way* 


GIRL  IN  FORESTRY  A  Minneapolis  dispatch  Nov.  20  states  that  after  years  of 

SCHOOL  exclusively  male  enrollment,  the  school  of  forestry  at  the  Univer- 

sity of  Minnesota  has  been  invaded  by  a  girl,  Jane  Oakley  of 
Ashville,  N.C. 
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British  A  London  dispatch  to  the  press  of  Nov.  17  states  that  a  bill 

Rubber  was  introduced  Nov,  16  in  the  House  of  Commons  to  allow  the  Rubber 
Research  Research  Association  to  collect  15,000  pounds  annually  from  rubber 
manufacturers  in  Britain  and  Horthern  Ireland  for  five  years  after 
the  expiration  of  the  Government  grant  in  1929,  Such  a  levy  is 
necessary,  said  the  sponsor  of  the  bill,  if  the  competition  in  the 
rubber  industry  by  .America  and  Germany  is  to  be  successfully  met  by 
the  discovery  of  new  processes  and  methods. 

Campbell  on  Farming  is  the  most  profitable  legitimate  occupation  in  the 

Modern         United  States,  when  conducted  by  improved  machinery  over  a  period  of 
Farming       ten  years,  Thomas  D.  Campbell,  of  Hardin,  Mont.,  told  officials  of 

the  Patent  Office  and  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  an  illustrated 
lecture  on  "Improved  Methods  of  Farming,"  Nov.  18,  at  a  meeting  of 
the  Patent  Office  Society,  according  to  the  press  of  Nov.  19. 
Campbell  is  one  of  the  world's  largest  individual  grain  growers,  hav- 
ing grown  approximately  500,000  bushels  during  1926.    He  exhibited  to 
the  society  motion  pictures  of  harvesting  with  an  old  harvester,  and 
then  pictures  of  windrow  harvesting,  which  he  declared  would  save  the 
farmers  of  the  United  States  $100,000,000  annually,  if  generally 
adopted. 

Canadian  An  editorial  in  The  Nebraska  Farmer  for  November  12  gays;  wThe 

Pools  Canadian  farmers,  142,000  of  whom  successfully  organized  a  wheat  pool 

and  are  handling  over  50  per  cent  of  the  crop,  are  very  jealous  of 
their  independence.    They  eschew  politics  or  governmental  interfer- 
ence at  every  turn.    When  they  were  organizing,  some  of  the  provin- 
cial governments  extended  them  aid  in  the  form  of  money  for. promo-  , 
tional  purposes.    They  used  only  a  little  of  it,  if  any,  and  promptly 
repaid  what  was  used.    Now  they  feature  the  fact  that  they  are  not 
dependent  upon  the  Government,  and  will  not  permit  politics  or  politi- 
cians to  have  an  active  part  in  their  aff airs . . . . " 


Corn  Borer              An  editorial  in  Pennsylvania  Farmer  for  November  19  says:  "The 
final  check-up  on  the  results  of  the  corn  borer  control  work  of  last 
spring  indicates  that  the  work  was  well  worth  while «    Those  who  were 
inclined  to  look  for  a  complete  eradication  of  the  pest  had  little 
knowledge  of  the  nature  of  such  work.    The  fact  that  the  increase  over 
1926  damage  was  as  low  as  it  was  is  no  doubt  due  to  the  clean-up  cam- 
paign.   Without  doubt,  if  nothing  had  been  done,  the  spread  would  have 
been  many  times  greater.    The  campaign,  even  thought  the  cost  seems 
high,  was  time  and  money  well  spent  in  showing  the  farmers  in  the  af- 
fected districts  how  to  fight  the  pest.    Of  course,  real  success  deper:, 
upon  continuing  the  warfare  every  year  » 

Food  Prices  The  retail  food  index  issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 

of  the  Department  of  Labor  shows  for  October  15,  1922,  an  increase  of 
about  one  and  a  half  per  cent  since  .September  15,  1927;  a  decrease  of 
nearly  two  and  half  per  cent  since  October  15,  1925;  and  an  increase 
of  a  little  more  than  50  per  cent  since  October  15,  1913.    The  index 
number  (1913  =  100. 0)  was  160.0  in  October,  1926;  154.0  in  September, 
1927;  and  156.1  in  October,  1927.    During  the  month  from  Sept.  15 
to  Oct.  15  of  this  year  prices  increased  on  nineteen  articles  of  food. 
Strictly  fresh  eggs  topped  the  list  with  a  jump  of  16  per  cent.  The 
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other  heavy  increases  were  5  per  cent  for  oranges  and  4  per  cent  for 
butter.    The  average  cost  of  food  increased  in  forty-nine  out  of 
fifty-one  cities  reporting.    New  York,  Pittsburgh,  Rochester,  Minneap- 
olis, Baltimore  and  Kansas  City  led  the  list  with  an  increase  of  3 
per  cent.    The  two  cities  reporting  decreases  were  Butte,   1  per  cent, 
and  Jacksonville,  less  than  one-half  of  1  per  cent. 

German  Potash         Plans  of  two  German  companies  to  form  a  potash  trust  are  meet- 
Trust  ing  with  considerable  opposition,  it  was  reported  to  the  Department  of 
Commerce  Npv.  18  by  Trade  Commissioner  William  T.  Daugherty  at  Berlin. 
German  potash  concerns  opposing  the  proposed  trust  argue  that  if  a 
trust  would  shut  down  more  works  these  would  be  but  few  in  number,  and 
the  trust,  furthermore,  would  not  be  able  to  lower  potash  prices. 
More  intensive  specialization  in  products  is  declared  questionable, 
while  processes  could  be  exchanged  as  well  as  without  a  trust,  not  to 
mention  the  fact  that  the  potash  syndicate  already  has  a  pool  for  such 
processes  in  the  potash  research  institute.  (Press,  Nov.  19.) 

New  England  A  Springfield,  Mass.,  dispatch  to  the  press  of  Nov.  19  says: 

Plood  Credit    "Creation  of  a  flood  credit  committee  to  aid  stricken  Vermont,  fol- 
Committee    lowing  on  the-  heels  of  Secretary  Hoover's  plea  for  the  New  England 

conference  to  lead  the  way  in  rehabilitating  the  Green  Mountain  State's 
crippled  industries,  provided  a  climax  for  the  closing  session  of  the 
conference  Nov.  18.     'The  problem  of  destruction  and  the  problem  of 
rehabilitation,  fall  into  four  natural  groups, '  Secretary  Hoover  said. 
The  first  is  the  individual  loss  in  homes  and  furniture  and  the  destrucn- 
tion  of  cattle  and  tools  and  implements.    Preliminary  estimates  would 
show  that  it  lay  somewhere  between  $1,000,000  and  $10,000,000  in 
Vermont  and  New  Hampshire.  The  railroad  loss  has  been  estimated  by  the 
various  companies  at  a  total  of  $5,500,000  to  $6,000,000.     The  highway 
loss  has  been  estimated  at  about  $7,500,000  in  Vermont  and  in  Connecti- 
cut at  $2,500,000,  or  a  total  of  $10,000,000.    The  losses  to  industry 
come  in  Vermont  alone  to  an  estimate,  under  the  canvass  made  by  the 
Industrial  Association,  of  somewhefce  near  $7,000,000.    The  probable 
losses  in  Vermont    alone  are  in  the  neighborhood  of  $30,000,000,  and 
that  spread  over  a  population  of  less  than  400,000...." 

Poultry  Co-  An  editorial  in  The  Idaho  Farmer  for  November  3  says:  "Here  is  , 

operation    a  splendid  opportunity  to  perform  a  service  mutually  helpful  to  the 
poultryman  and  to  the  University  of  Idaho  Experiment  Station.  Pren 
Moore,  poultry  husbandman  for  the  university,  wants  to  cooperate  with 
Idaho  poultry  raisers  in  keeping  certain  practical  records  of  flock 
management  on  the  farm.    The  extension  service  furnishes  the  forms  and 
gives  instructions  in  record  keeping,  in  return  for  the  data  which  the 
poultryman  will  supply,    Thus  the  record  keeping  has  a  dual  purpose — 
aiding  experimental  work  and  directly  helping  the  individual  poultry- 
man  to  keep  check  on  what  his  flock  is  doing.    The  combination  is  a 
splendid  one,  both  for  the  university  and  for  the  individual  who  co- 
operates. " 

Rubber  Shipments    World  shipments  of  rubber  up  to  the  end  of  September  amounted 
to  450,693  tons  or  an  increase  of  about  4,027  tons  as  compared  with 
the  same  period  of    1926,  according  to  advices  just  received  by  Bankers 
Trust  Company  of  New  York  from  its  British  Information  Service.  Ship- 
ments of  plantation  rubber  totaled  423,318  tons — an  increase  of  about 
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4,204  tons  over  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year^  while  wild  and 
Brazilian  rubber  shipments  Counted  to  27t375  tons  or  a  decrease  of 
177  tons.    Of  the  total  of  450,693  tons,  shipments  from  British  plan- 
tations accounted  for  151,597  tons;  Malayan  shipments— about  88%  of 
which  are  imported  from  the  Dutch  Islands—accounted  for  129,317  tons; 
Ceylon  accounted  for  41,832  tons;  Java  and  Madura  39,741  tons,  Sumatra 
38,961  tons,  while  other  countries,  Brazilian  and  wild  rubber  brought 
up  the  total.    Up  to  the  end  of  September  the  United  Kingdom  had  con- 
sumed 31,090  tons  of  rubber,  and  had  a  stock  on  hand  amounting  to 
71,349  tons,    Last  year  in  the  same  period  Great  Britain* s  consumption 
amounted  to  32,234  tons  and  at  the  end  of  September  1926  the  stock  on 
hand  was  36,774  tons.    Consumption  in  the  United  States  up  to  the  end 
of  September  amounted  to  292,351  tons,  and  they  had  on  hand  97,829 
tons  of  rubber.    Last  year  the  United  States  consumed  in  the  first 
nine  months  276,427  tens,  and  had  on  hand  at  the  end  of  September 
62,078  tons. 

Women  Demon-  An  editorial  in  Sxiccessful  Farming  for  November  says:  "It  may 

stratioa     have  been  considered  sufficient  under  the  Smith-Lever  Act  to  spread 
Agents         information  among  farmers  by  means  of  county  men  demonstrators  or  ad- 
visers, with  no  intent  to  slight  women.    Or,  it  may  have  seemed  to  the 
legislators  that  only  country  men  needed  enlightenment.    But  as  things 
stand,  the  men  are  getting  the  better  service  under  the  act.  Many 
counties  think  they  can  not  afford  a  man  and  a  woman  demonstrator,  so 
the  man  is  on  the  job  and  the  women  are  neglected.    It  is  as  important, 
even  more  important,  that  farm  women  know  hoi";  to  build  up  and  conserve 
the  family  health  by  proper  diets,  proper  sanitary  measures,  and  proper 
clothing,  thus  keeping  the  whole  family  efficient,  than  that  the  men 
should  know  how  to  properly  feed  and  care  for  the  livestock.  Know- 
ledge is  worth  money  in  both  ca'.es.    Only  by  an  amendment  to  the 
Smith-Lever  Art  can  this  inequality  be  rectified.    It  is  important  that 
a  well-trained  woman  home  demonstrator  be  at  work  in  every  county,  and 
especially  so  because  there  are  more  than  a  hundred  thousand  more 
girls  enrolled  in  club  work  than  there  are  boys.    They  need  the  best 
guidance  possible  for  they  are  the  future  farm  women.    Additional  sums 
appropriated  under  the  Smith-Lever  Act  are  needed  to  put  women  demon- 
strators on  an  equal  footing  with  men  demonstrators.'1 


Section  3 

Department  of 

Agriculture  In  an  editorial  review  of  the  "Jar dine  Plan"  of  agricultural 

relief.  The  Farmer  ( St .Paul)  for  November  12  says :".... As  mentioned  in 
these  columns  last  summer,  we  believe  that  there  is  real  merit  in  the 
Jardine  proposal.    From  the  psychological  standpoint  alone  we  believe 
price  levels  would  rule  higher  if  it  could  be  known  that  a  Federal  Farm 
Board  had  the  power  suggested.    Furthermore,  the  plan  should  do  much 
to  strengthen  the  hands  of  cooperatives  such  as  the  cotton  and  tobacco 
associations. rt 
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MARKET  QUOTATIONS 

Farm  Products         For  the  week  eilded  IJov .  13:    Compared  with  a  week  ago  choice 
fed  steers  and  yearlings,  So  cents  higher,   top  50  cents  up,  $18.50 
being  paid  for  yearlings  and  medium  weights.    Lower  grade  fed  steers 
mostly  50  cents  lower.    Fat  beef  cows  and  most  grades  heavy  heifers 
strong  to  unevenly  higher,  common  and  medium  cows  and  common  to  good 
light  heifers  25  cents  lower,   spots  down  more  on  common  light  heifers. 
Cutter  cows  15  to  25  cents  off.    Bulls  10  to  15  cents  higher.  Vealers 
50  cents  lower.     Choice  stoekers  and  feeders  held  steady,  while  lower 
grades,  comprising  natives  mostly,  lost  25  to  50  cents.    Not  many  fed 
steers  above  $18.00  choice  heavies  very  scarce;  bulk  $12.50  to  $16.00. 
Short  feds,  30  to  90  day  kinds,  predominating.    Weighty  kinds  got 
premium  over  comparable  grade  yearlings  unless  latter  were  choice. 
Western  grass  run  dwindled.    Heavy  Canadian  steers  sold  upward  to 
$15.00,  most  western  grassers  $10.35  to  $12.50  to  killers.  Heavy 
grass  cows  -up  to  $10.00.    Both  light  and  heavy  grass  heifers  sold  up- 
ward to  $11.00.  Choice  light  fed  heifers  absent.    Most  cutter  cows 
$5.00  to  $5.10  at  close.    Heavy  sausage  bulls  up  to  $7.75,  with  $7.50 
practical  top  late . 

Fotato  prices  ranged  around  10^-15^  lower.    Maine  sacked  Green 
Mountains  sold  at  $2-$2,25  per  100  pounds  in  a  few  eastern  cities; 
$1.50-$1.55  f.o.b.  Presque  Isle.    Northern  sacked  Round  Whites  $1.40- 
$1.65  cariot  sales  in  Chicago;  $1.25-$1. 30  f.o.b.  Onions  tending  lower, 
New  York  and  midwestern  sacked  yellow  varieties  ranged  $1.15~$1.75 
per    100  pounds  in  consuming  centers;  $1.35-$1.45  f.o.b.  Cabbage  un- 
settled.   New  York  Danish  type  ranged  $1C-$18  bulk  per  ton  in  terminal 
markets;  mostly  $7  f.o.b.  Rochester.    Apples  generally  firm.    New  York 
Baldwins  sold  at  $6-$6.50  per  barrel  in  New  York  City;  $5.75-$6  f.o.b* 
Hochester.    Michigan  Baldwins  $6.50-$7  and  Jonathans  $8.50-$9.50  in 
Chicago . 

Butter  markets  were  generally-  firm  during  the  week.    Fancy  goods 
continue  to  be  scarce,  but  iandergrades  plentiful  in  relation  to  demand 
and  hard  to  move,    production  apparently  at  low  point,  with  future 
trend  uncertain.     Storage  movement  has  slowed  up  somewhat  resulting  in 
an  increase  in  the  surplus  over  last  year,    Closing  wholesale  prices 
of  92  score  butter;  New  York  50g^;  Chicago  48f^;  Philadelphia  51g^; 
Boston  48^. 

Average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  markets 
declined  4S  points  for  the  week,  closing  at  19.27</5  per  lb.  December 
future  contracts  on  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  declined  55  points, 
closing  at  19.33^,  and  on  the  New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  they  were 
down  46  points,  closing  at  19.57<^. 

Grain  prices  show  a  slightly  easier  tendency  in  domestic  markets 
with  fractional  declines  for  all  futures  except  oats.    December  wheat 
closed  at  Chicago  at  about  SI. 26  5/8  per  bushel,  at  Minneapolis  at 
$1.23  3/3:  at  Kansas  City  $1.22  l/4.    December  corn  at  Chicago  closed 
at  8-6  3/4.?,  December  oats  at  49  and  December  rye  at  $1.03  l/2. 

(prepared  by  Bu.  of  Agr.  Econ.) 

Industrials  and       Average  closing  jrice       Nov.  19,  Nov.  18,  Nov.  19,  1926 

Railroads-  20  Industrials  126.83  196.63  152.36 

20  R.R.  stocks  140.04  140.00  117.45 

( Wall  St .  Jour . ,  Nov .  21 . } 


DAILY  DIGEST 


Prepared  in  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  Cor  the  purpose  of  presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as 
reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  affecting  agriculture,  particularly  in  its  economic  aspects.  Responsibility,  approval 
ar  disapproval,  for  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent  is  to  reflect  accurately  the 
news  of  importance. 
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INCOME  TAX  CUT  By  an  overwhelming  vote  the  members  of  the  House  ways  and 

means  committee  yesterday  decided  to  recommend  a  total  tax  reduc- 
tion of  $250,000,000,  according  to  the  press  to-day.     'This  is 
$25,000,000  more  than  Secretary  Mellon  suggested  when  he  appeared  "before  the  com- 
mittee three  weeks  ago. 


TABER  REELECTED        ■•  An  Associated  Press  dispatch  to-day  from    Cleveland,  Ohio, 

GRANGE  HEAD       says:  "Reelection  yesterday  of  Louis  J.  Taber,  Columbus,  Ohio,  as 
master  of  the  National  Grange  for  the  third  successive  two-year 
term  was  looked  upon  by  Grange  leaders  as  an  indorsement  of  Taber' s 

sustained  fight  for  an  'export  debenture  as  the  most  logical  solution  to  the  farm 

relief  problem.'..," 


HEW  ENGLAND  FLOOD        The  Associated  Press  to-day  reports  that  estimates  in  the 
DAMAGE  hands  of  Secretary  Hoover  place  the  New  England  flood  damage  at 

between  $25,000,000  and  $30,000,000.    The  figures  were  compiled 
from  reports  by  the  various  State      departments,  by  chambers  of 
commerce  and  by  railroads  traversing  the  stricken  territory.    These  estimates  rep- 
resent rough  and  hasty  calculations,  Mr.  Hoover  said. 


MUSHROOM  POISONING       M .  Dujarric  de  la  Riviere,  professor  at  the  Pasteur  Insti- 
SERUM  tute  in  Paris,  has  invented  a  serum  treatment  for  mushroom  poison- 

ing, according  to  the  Paris  correspondent  of  The  Journal  of  the 
American  Association. 


THE  FRENCH  TARIFF         A  Paris  dispatch  to  the  press  to-day  reports  that  the  tempo- 
rary tariff  agreement  between  France  and  the  United  States  became 
effective  yesterday  morning,  ten  weeks  and  five  days  after  opera- 
tion of  the  Franco-German  commercial  treaty  brought  the  sale  in  France  of  millions 
of  dollars  worth  of  American  manufactured  goods  to  a  practical  standstill,  due  to 
the  quadrupling  of  duties.     The  first  shipments  of  American  products  held  in  bond- 
ed warehouses  in  French  ports  began  arriving  in  Paris  yesterday.    Much  larger  ship- 
ments are  either  on  the  ocean  or  about  to  leave  American  ports.     It  is  estimated 
that  between  $1,500,000  and  $2,000,000  worth  of  goods  is  involved  in  these  two 
operations. 

A  Washington  report  states  that  Assistant  Secretary  Lowman  of  the  Treasury 
Department  said  yesterday  that  instructions  had  gone  out  to  all  Customs  collectors 
to  be  prepared  to  reduce  rates  on  certain  articles  imported  from  France  to  meet, 
as  specified  by  the  tariff  law  of  1922,  reductions  which  the  French  Government  has 
ordered,  effective  yesterday,  on  similar  articles  exported  from  the  United  States. 
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British  Boys  The  Journal  of  the  Ministry  cf  Agriculture  for  November  says, 

and  Girls    "It  will  be  remembered  that  about  three  years  ago  the  Ministry  tooK 
Clubs  over  the  control  of  the  Young  Farmers'  Clubs  Movement  in  this  county, 

and  appointed  an  officer  to  foster  the  formation  of  clubs  and,  ^ gen- 
. eraily"  to  supervise  and  establish  the  movement  in  rural  districts.  Ai 
that  time,   there  existed  13  clubs  with  a  total  membership  of  aboat 
360,  distributed  over  8  counties.     During  the  intervening  period, 
considerable  progress  has  been  made,  and  there  are  now  130  clubs, 
organised  on  progressive  lines,  with  over  3,000  members  in  23  counties 
Of  these  clubs,  72  specialize  in  poultry-rearing;  35  deal  with  'mixed 
stock,  i.e.,  any  individual  club  may  work  with  poultry  and  raboits, 
with  poultry  and  horticulture,  with  rabbits  and  calves,  or  may  even 
combine  all  these  interests;  16  are  devoted  to  rearing  calves;  3  are 
bee  clubs;  3  tend  rabbits;  and  one  devotes  its  whole  activities  to 
horticulture.     Six  calf  clubs  had  entered  for  the  annual  dairy  cattle 
judging  competition,  which  was  tc  have  been  held  at  the  Dairy  Show 
last  month.    Unfortunately  the  exclusion  of  cattle  from  the  show,  on 
account  of  the  outbreak  of  foot-and-mouth  disease  near  London,  ren- 
dered a  postponement  necessary . . . . " 

Cotton  futures       Eenner  and  Beane,  New  York  and  New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchanges, 
Trading       issues  the  following  statement:  "In  holding  that  the  Georgia  law«of 
1906  prohibits  bucket  shops  and  bucket  shop  gambling  transactions  in 
cotton  futures,  but  does  not  prohibit  legitimate  buying  and  selling 
of  contracts  for  future  delivery  over  the  exchanges,  according  to 
their  regular  methods  of  doing  business  and  in  keeping  with  the 
Federal  cotton  future  trading  act,  the  Georgia  Supreme  Count  has 
opened  the  way  for  the  clearing  up  of  a  legislative  controversy  in 
several  cotton  growing  States  which  for  twenty  years  has  disturbed 
the  cotton  industry  no  little. ...In  its  broader  aspect,  the  decision 
of  the  Georgia  Supreme  Court  will  undoubtedly  cause  the  State  legis- 
latures in  future  to  frame  their  laws  relative  to  future  trading  more 
carefully  by  clearly  drawing  the  line  between  legitimate  future  hedge 
trading  and  bucket  shop  gambling." 


Economics  L.C.Marshall  of  the  University  of  Chicago  has  compiled,  under 

Teaching      the  title  "Offerings  in  Economics  in  1925-26,'*  a  set  of  work  tabula- 
tions in  economics  and  presents  them  in  The  Journal  of  Political 
Economy  for  October,  with  an  extensive  analysis  of  the  tables.     At  a 
conference  on  the  teaching  cf  economics  held  at  the  University  of 
Chicago  in  1911  a  committee  made  a  report  on  "The  Teaching  of  Economic;; 
in  the  United  States"  as  of  1910-11.    One  of  the  sections  of  that  re- 
port dealt  with  the  amount  of  instruction  in  economics  in  the  country, 
the  distribution  of  this  instruction  among  various  subjects,  and  its 
distribution  in  territorial  or  geographical  areas.    This  present  paper 
portrays  these  same  particulars  as  of  1925-26 — fifteen  years  having 
gone  by.    Among  the  changes  in  individual  subjects  it  is  shown  that 
the  total  hours  in    1925-26  were  4.6  times  the  total  hours  for  1910-11. 
The  following  subjects  maintained  the  average  rate  of  increase,  or 
slightly  less:  labor  (4.6),  geography  and  resources  (4.0),  money, 
banking,  credit  (3.9),  transportation  (3.6).    The  striking  increases 
were  in  statistics  (8.5),  economics  of  agriculture  (11.1),  "business 
courses"  (12.9),  and  accounting  (15.1).     The  review  states  that  the 
proliferation  of  courses  in  the  business  field  has  been  vast.  Even 
foreign  trade  had  in  1925-26  more  hours  than  all  "various  business 
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courses"  had  in  1910-11,  and  the  quantity  of  hours  of  marketing, 
business  law,  business  finance,  and  business  organization  is  stagger- 
ing.   These  four  subjects  were  credited  with  more  hours  in  1925-26 
than  all  economic  and  business  subjects  had  in  1910-11.    The  fifteen 
year  period,  according  to  the  article,  has  witnessed  a  remarkable  in- 
crease in  the  offerings  of  economics  in  our  colleges  and  universities. 
The  fifteen  years  also  have  witnessed  a  great  increase  of  work  in 
economics  in  secondary  schools  and  schools  of  technology.    The  review 
states  that  the  demand  for  instructors  has  been  so  great  that  hundreds 
of  men  of  inadequate  training  have  gone  out  from  graduate  institutions 
to  responsible  academic  positions.    There  are  to-day  between  2,200 
and  2,500  teachers  of  economics  in  our  colleges  and  universities. 
There  are  not  that  many  well- trained  instructors,  and  little  construct- 
ive educational  planning  has  taken  place  in  the  field. 

Hoover  on  "How  Strong  is  Our  Prosperity"  is  the  title  of  an  interview 

Business      granted  by  Secretary  Hoover  to  C.G.Wyckoff ,  publisher  of  The  Magazine 
Cycles         of  Wall  Street,  and  appearing  in  that  journal  for  November  19. 

Mr.  Hoover  was  asked  whether  in  the  view  of  the  Department  of  Commerce 
the  business  cycle  had  been  abolished.    He  replied  that  up  to  date 
economic  prophets  have  not  justified  their  having  much  repute  either 
abroad  or  at  home.    He  said  he  believed  that  the  profound  forces  which 
have  been  in  motion  in  the  whole  business  world,  particularly  during 
the  past  15  years,  are  making  for  greater  stability,  and  have  greatly 
mitigated  the  business  cycle.    Among  factors  contributing  to  this  con- 
dition is  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  which  has  proved  its  ability  to 
guarantee  against  money  panics,    Other  factors  in  Mr.  Hoover* s  opinion 
are  increasing  skill  in  business  and  technical  direction,  in  scientif- 
ic discovery  and  invention  due  to  the  enormous  spread  of  education; 
and  finally  in  improvement  in  private  and  governmental  information 
services  as  to  economic  movements.    "We  have  now, "  he  says,  na  lot 
of  useful  statistical  and  economic  lighthouses  by  which  navigation  of 
business  becomes  more  secure." 

Irish  Policies       The  Field  (London)  for  November  3  says:  "The  Irish  free  state 

shows  vigor  and  a  deal  of  good  sense  in  the  way  the  country's  economic 
problems  are  tackled.    The  Government  has  just  carried  through  a  meas- 
ure which  imposes  an  import  tax  of  threepence  a  pound  on  imported 
margarine.    At  the  same  time  guarantees  have  been  secured  from  the 
Irish  manufacturers  of  margarine  at  Waterford  that  the  price  of  Irish 
made  margarine  shall  not  be  raised,  and  the  Government  reserves  the 
right  to  abolish  the  tariff  if  the  retail  price  of  margarine  is 
raised.    This  scheme  should  result  in  an  increased  demand  for  Irish 
butter  as  well  as  giving  a  fillip  to  the  trade  of  the  Waterford  mar- 
garine factories.    Margarine  at  its  best  is  a  poor  foodstuff  compared 
with  butter  and  it  would  be  a  decided  benefit  to  public  health  if 
margarine  were  to  drop  out  of  everyday  consumption.    None  but  politi- 
cal purists  can  object  to  such  a  beneficial  plan  as  that  recently  ap- 
proved by  Bail  Eireann.    It  encourages  Irish  industry  as  well  as  pro- 
tects the  health  of  the  people.    It  would  perhaps  be  a  hardship  to 
the  very  poor  to  prohibit  altogether  the  use  of  margarine,  but  it 
would  unquestionably  be  a  sound  public  health  measure...." 
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Horse  Meat  for       A  Paris  dispatch  Nov.  20  says:  "Behind  the  brief  announcement 
Trance         Nov.  19  that  henceforth  Trance  would  collect  an  85-franc  tax  for  ever; 

200  pounds  of  horse  meat  imported  from  the  United  States  and  other 
nations  is  'a  story  of  how  an  enterprising  American  dealer  worked  over- 
time to  have  the  French .restrictions  on  this  commodity  removed  only  oc 
have  the  market  flooded  by  American  competitors      About  a  year  ago 
the  DepaxtmeifV^F%oMW  Frencn  Goverranent 

to  lift  the  then  existing  ban  on  imported  horse  meat.... The  Commerce 
Department  announced  the  lifting  of  the  ban  through  its  numerous 
channels,  and  in  a  few  reeks  there  converged  upon  French  ports  hundred 
of  tons  of  frozen  horse  meat.    The  first  arrivals  were  sold,  but  the 
great  majority  remains  in  cold  storage  warehouses  at  Havre  and  Paris 
with  the  hope  that  French  taste  for  horse  will  take  a  sudden  turn  for 
the  better.    The  Americans,   it  appears,  did  not  realize  the  limitation 
of  the  French  market  nor  did  they  consider  the  fact  that  there  was  al- 
ready an  extensive  domestic  business  in  horse  meat." 

Refrigeration         An  editorial  in  The  Idaho  Farmer  for  November  3  says:  "A  news 
Service       item  declares  that  in  order  to  facilitate  handling  of  perishables  in 
Abroad         fruit-growing  sections  of  California,  the  Southern  Pacific  is  spending 
over  $1,000,000  on  track  extensions  and  improvements.    Another  news 
item  relates  that  regular  refrigeration  boat  service  will  be  available 
from  the  Pacific  Northwest  to  India  and  the  Dutch  East  Indies  this 
season.    She  boats  plying  between  the  Northwest  and  those  countries 
have  been  fitted  with  a  limited  refrigerator  space  for  carrying  apples. 
For  the  first  time  apples  will  go  to  these  countries  direct.    As  a 
matter  of  fact  very  few  boxed  apples  from  the  Northwest  ever  have 
reached  these  countries  and  they  have  gone  there  by  transshipment  from 
England.    Boats  from  the  Northwest  will  reach  India  in  30  to  35  days 
or  in  less  time  than  it  takes  to  reach  England  by  water  through  the 
Panama  Canal.    Refrigeration  boat  service  will  be  reestablished  with 
South  America  this  season." 

Sugar  Treaty  In  an  editorial  on  the  recent  sugar  treaty  by  four  sugar  pro- 

ducing countries.  The  Planter  and  Sugar  Manufacturer  for  November  19 
says:  "...It  was  asserted  by  the  leading  delegates  ^hat  nothing  in 
the  agreement  could  be  interpreted  as  tending  towards  the  establish- 
ment of  a  trust  or  a  combine  in  the  restraint  of  trade.    It  is  under- 
stood that  the  fixing  of  prices  is  not  a  factor  in  the  agreement,  the 
arrangement  being  devoted  to  regulating  the  distribution  of  the  sugar 
output  of  the  countries  entering  the  agreement :and  preventing  the 
congesting  of  markets  through  uncontrolled  shipments.    The  treaty  pro- 
vides for  an  international  sugar  committee-composed  of  two  members  fros 
each  country  signing  the  agreement  to  apportion  their  exports.  The 
object  of  this  treaty  is  not  to  create  a  monopoly,  but  to  invite  co- 
operation of  all  sugar  exporting  countries  and  bring  about  a  stabil- 
ization in  the  world's  marketing  of  this  important  product ....  It  is  the 
opinion  of  the  delegates  that  the  agreement  will  enable  the  sugar  in- 
dustry everywhere  to  continue  under  mere  favorable  conditions  until 
the  present  overproduction  is  balanced  by  the  rapidly  increasing  con- 
sumption of  this  product  and  will  avert  destructive  competition  be- 
tween the  large  producing  units.    At  the  present  rate  of  the  increase 
in  sugar  consumption  throughout  the  world,   it  is  estimated  that  in  a 
few  years  the  consumption  will  equal  the  present  capacity  of  produc- 
tion and  automatically  stabilize  the  industry...." 
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Section  3 

ivl ARRET  QUOTATIONS 

Farm  Products         Nov.  21:    Potato  prices  slightly  lower.    Maine  sacked  Green 
Mountains  sold  at  $2-$2.25  per  100  pounds  in  a  few  eastern  cities; 
mostly  $1,55  f.o.b.  Presque  Isle.    Northern  sacked  Round  Whites  $1.40- 
$1.65  carlot  sales  in  Chicago;  $1.25-$1.35  f.o.b.    New  York  Danish 
type  cabbage  around  $4  lower  at  $10-$16  bulk  per  ton  in  terminal 
markets;  mostly  $7  f.o.b.  Rochester.    Florida  pointed  type  $2-$2.25  per 
If  bushel  hamper  in  a  few  eastern  markets.    Onions  fairly  steady. 
New  York  and  midwestern  yellow  varieties  ranged  $1.25-$2  sacked  per 
100  pounds  in  consuming  centers;  $1.35-$1.45  f.o.b.    Apples  firm. 
Eastern  Yorks  sold  at  $5.5Q~$5.75  per  barrel  in  New  York  City;  New  York 
Baldwins  $1.75~$2  per  bushel  basket.    Michigan  Jonathans  $8.50-$10  per 
barrel  in  Chicago. 

Top  price  on  hogs  at  Chicago  is  $9.25  or  35^  lower  than  a  week 
ago.    Better  grades  of  beef  steers  are  steady,  lower  grades  showing 
some  unevenness.     She  stock  prices  were  generally  lower,  stockers  and 
feeders  uneven,  veaiers  also  declining.    Heavy  calves  and  sheep  were 
steady,  fat  lambs  slightly  higher  and  feeding  lambs  weak.  Wholesale 
prices  on  fresh  western  dressed  meats  at  New  York  mere  steady  on  good 
grade  steer  beef  and  mutton,  $2  lower  on  veal,  $1  to  $2  lower  on  lamb 
and  steady  to  $1  lower  on  light  and  heavy  pork  loins. 

Average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  markets 
advanced  54  points,  closing  at  19,81^  per  lb.    December  future  con- 
tracts on  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  advanced  56  points,  closing  at 
19.89^,  and  on  the  New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  they  advanced  55  points, 
closing  at  20.12^. 

Crain  prices  were  slightly  irregular.    Wheat  prices  strengthened 
with  good  milling  demand  and  strength  in  corn  markets,   together  with 
a  decrease  in  the  domestic  visible  supply  and  private  reports  of  less 
favorable  conditions  in  the  Argentine.    December  wheat  at  Chicago 
closed  at  $1.27  3/8  per  bushel,  at  Minneapolis  at  $1.24  l/8  and 
Kansas  City  at  $1.22  7/8.    December  corn  at  Chicago  closed  at 
86  3/4^,  December  oats  at  48  7/8^,  and  December  rye  at  Chicago  was 
$1.04,  and  Minneapolis  December  rye  closed  at  98  3/4^. 

Closing  wholesale  prices  of  92  score  butter:      New  York  50^; 
Chicago  48f/;  Philadelphia  51f^;  Boston  48^.  (Prepared  by  Bu.  of  Agr. 
Econ. ) 
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Prepared  in  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as 
reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  affecting  agriculture,  particularly  ia  its  economic  aspects.  Responsibility,  approval 
9t  disapproval,  for  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent  is  to  reflect  accurately  the 
news  of  importance. 
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TAX  REDUCTION  Disposing  in  rapid  crdcr  of  ail  major  issues  entering  into 

the  question  of  tax  reduction,  the  House  Kays  ar.d  means  committee 
yesterday  app^o^ed  a  program  calling  for  a  total  cut  of  $235, 820,* 

000  in  revenue  rates,  according  to  tne  press  to-day. 

"FLOOD  CONTROL  The  Federal  Government  is  tne  proper  agency  to  controx  tne 

flood  waters  of  the  Nation,  the  House  flood  committee  was  told 
yesterday  by  New  England  and  lower  Mississippi  "alley  spokesmen. 
(Press,  No-"'.  23,) 


POPULATION  PRE-  The  United  States  in  1930  will  have  a  total  population  of 

DICTION  about  124,000,000,  according  to  W,M. Steuart,  Director  of  the  Cen- 

sus,  in  his  annual  report  to  Secretary  Hoover  made  public  at 
Wash  i  rig t  o n  ye  ster&ay. 


FARM  TAXES  A  Cleveland  dispatch  to  the  press  to-day  states  that 

picturing  the  farmer  "as  fairly  groaning  under  the  burdens  of  State 
and  local  taxation,"  James  H.  Emery,  counsel  for  the  National 
Association  of  Manufacturers,  Washington,  made  a  plea  before  the  National  Grange 
at  Cleveland  yesterday  for  "a  more  closely  knit  unity  of  action  between  agricul- 
ture and  industry . I! ...  "Farmers  and  business  men  "both  are  living  under  the  delu- 
sion that  their  tax  burden  is  fast  being  lightened  by  economy  in  Federal  expendi- 
tures, without  realizing  that  State  and  local  taxes  nave  risen  to  equalize  the 
suit:  cut  by  the  National  Government ,  "  Emery  told  the  State  Grange  masters  and  their 
wives,  who  comprise  the  official  assembly  of  the  National  Grange  in  session.  "If 
every  man  and  woman  in  the  country  realized  that  they  are  working  between  six 
weeks  and  two  months  of  every  year  to  meet  State,   Icsal  and  national  taxes,  we 
would  soon  develop  the  tax  conscicasness  necessary  for  a  reduction  in  our  States 
and  communities,"  Emery  declared.    He  recnmi.npnded  State  budgeting,  greater  re- 
strictions on  public  debts,  no  issue  of  bonds  for  public  projects  without  a  ref- 
erendum and  cutting  of  Governmental  pay  rolls  in  States  and  communities  where  jur* 
isdictions  on  common  matters  overlap. 


WOOL  The  Commercial  Bulletin  (Boston)  for  Nov.  19  says:  "There 

is  more  general  competition  and  a  fair  volume  of  wool  is  being 
sold,    Manufacturers  and  topmakers  are  showing  interest  especially 
in  fine  and  half-blood  domestic  wools,  especially  territory  and  Texas,  Prices 
show  a  hardening  tendency.    The  fall  Texas  wools  were  all  sold  this  week,  prices 
having  ranged  from  35  to  36i  cents  at  Del  Rio.    The  foreign  markets  are  generally 
firm.    New  Zealand  opened  the  season  high.    Monte '/ideo  has  reduced  extreme  askin- 
prices  somewhat  on  finer  qualities.    Australia  is  very  strong.    Mohair  is  in 
moderate  request  at  unchanged  prices..." 
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Business  An  editorial  on  the  Business  Men's  Report  on  Agriculture ,in 

Men's  Report    Wallaces'  Farmer  for  Nov.  IS, says:   "  The  trouble  with  the  report, 

of  course,  is  that  all  its  remedies  are  half-way  remedies.    The  com- 
mission itself  seems  doubtful  about  whether.. its  suggestions  would  "be- 
gin to  meet  the  situation.     It  merely  recommends  that  these  he  tried , 
and  then,  if  they  dor 5 1  do  the  work,  that  more  drastic  steps  'be  taken. 
Most  farmers  will  he  inclined  to  think  that  enough  time  has  been  spent 
in  experimenting  with  half-way  measures.     An  appeal  for  still  further 
delay  will  not  get  very  far." 

Dutch  Sugar  A  Paris  dispatch  Nov.  22  says;  "Negotiations  just  begun  in 

Growers       Rotterdam  "between  Dutch  sugar  growers  and  Colonel  J.H.Taraga,  personal 
representative  of  the  President  of  Cuba,  will  probably  determine 
whether  the  world  sugar  supply  is  to  be  restricted  by  the  big  sugar 
exporting  nations.    American  Government  observers  are  the  most  inter- 
ested outside  watchers  of  the  Dutch  meetings,  for  the  successful 
operation  of  an  international  sugar  accord  would  mean  millions  cf  dol- 
lars to  the  American  housewife  in  increased  sugar  prices.     The  United 
States  imports  3,000,000  tons  annually— half  the  total  consumption — 
and  this  largely  from  Cuba.    Dutch  growers,  for  unknown  reasons,  re- 
fused to  attend  last  .veek*-  s  congress  held  in  Paris  by  the  leaders  of 
the  sugar  industries  of  Germany,  Cuba.  Chechoslovakia  and  Poland — the 
four  countries  which,  with  Holland,  comprise  the  biggest  exporting 
group  in  the  world.     The  Paris  conference,  according  to  official  an- 
nouncements, reached  a  complete  accord  for  the  restriction  of  produc- 
tion. ..." 

Floods  and  An  editorial  in  The  Wall  Street  Journal  for  November  22  says: 

Finance        "What  has  come  to  ho  known  as  the  Missouri  plan  for  flood  control  in 
the  Mississippi  basin  is  promisee  to  Congress  in  the  shape  of  a  bill 
from  Senator  Ilawus,  providing  f  or,  a  Federal  bond  issue  of  $1, 000,000,- 
000,  available  in  ten  annual  installments.     It  will  presumably  have 
the  support  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  Association,  which  has  its 
St  .Louis  headquarters  in  Senator  Har.es'  State,  though  the  formal  reso- 
lutions adopted  by  that  body  this  week  mentioned  no  cost  figures.... 
These  resolutions,  which  may  be  accepted  as  representing  authorita- 
tively the  general  nature  of  the  Mississippi  flood  control  movement, 
call  upon  Congress*  to  make  the  restriction  of  overflow  waters  the 
prime  object  of  all  its  plans,   out  sedulously  annex  to  it  the  develop- 
ment of  internal  waterways.    Obviously  this  is  done  with  a  canny  regard 
to  the  wider  political  support  which  may  thus  be  obtained  for  the  move- 
ment,  including  Secretary  Hoover  with  his  colossal  scheme  for  water 
transport  and  rower  development,  Federally  financed.    It  is  much  too 
early  to  pass  judgment  upon,  the  merits  of  these  interlocked  projects 
as  they  may  be  presentee'  to  Congress ....  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether 
the  reports  of  the  A: my  .engineers  will  find,  this  close  articulation 
of  flood  control,  navigation,  pofter,  land  reclamation  and  what  not  a 
technical  necessity....'1 

International         The  Illinois  Agricultural  Association  Eecord  for  November  scy  a  J 
Livestock    "An  open  rate  of  fare  and  one-third  for  the  rou^d  ti ip  //ill  be  in 
Show. at        effect  on.  railroads  from.  Illinois  points  to  Chicago  during  the  Inter- 
Chicsgo       national  Live  Stock  Exposition,  on  Nov :  28  to  Doc .3.    Manager  B.H.Feide 
reports  that  11,000  beef  cattle,  horses,   swine,  and  sheep,  and  5,000 
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choice  samples'  of  22  different  kinds  and  varieties  of  grains,  seeds 
and  hay  will  compete  for  international  honors.    Waiter  Biggar  of 
Dalbeattie,  Scotland,  will  judge  the  bullocks  and  select  the  grand* 
champion  of  the  far  cattle  show.    Lieut i  Arnold  Caddy  of  Australia 
will  make  the  official  awards  in  the  Red  Foiled  breeding  classes. 
More  than  40  national  organisations  will  hold  their  meetings  in  Chica- 
go during  International  week," 


Section  3 
MARKET  QUOTATIONS 

Farm  Products         ITov.  22:     Top  price  on  hogs  at  Chicago  is  $9.    Prices  on  other 
classes  of  livestock  are  as  follows;  Beef  steers,  choice  $17  to  $18.25 
good  $15.25  to  $17. ,35;  medium  $9.50  to  $13.50;  common  $7.25  to  $9.50; 
heifers,  good  and  choice  $9.50  tc  $14.75;  common  and  medium  $6.75. to 
$10.75;  cows,  good  and  choice  $7.35  to  $10.50;  common  and  medium 
$5.50  to  $7.35;  low  cutter  and  cutter  $4.90  to  $5.50;  vealers,  medium 
to  choice  $12  to  $14.50;  heavy  calves,  medium  to  choice  $7  to  $10; 
stockers  and  feeders,  common  tc  choice  $7.50  to  $11.50;  fat  lambs, 
medium  to  choice  $13.25  to  $14.25;  yearling  wethers,  medium  to  choice 
$10  to  $12,25;  fat  ewes,  common  to  choice  $4  to  $7;  feeding  lambs, 
medium  tc  choice  $12*65  to  $14.25. 

Maine  sacked  Green  Mountain  potatoes  sold  at  $2-$2.25  per  100 
pounds  in  eastern  cities;  mostly  $1.55  f.o.b.  Presque  Isle.  Wisconsin 
sacked  Pound  Whites  $1.50-$1.65  carlo t  sales  in  Chicago.    New  York 
Danish  Type  cabbage  $10-$ 16  bulk  per  ton  in  terminal  markets;  mostly 
$7  f.o.b.  Rochester.    Florida  pointed  type  $1.50-$2  per  one  and  a  half 
bushel  hamper,    hew  York  and  miawe stern  sacked  yellow  onions  sold  at 
$1.35-$1«75  per  ICO  pounds  in  consuming  centers;  $1.35-$1.45  f.o.b. 
New  York  Baldwin  apples  $5.50-$6  per  barrel  in  Pew  York  City;  eastern 
Yorks  $5.50.    Michigan  Jonathans  $8. 50-$ 10  in  Chicago;  Baldwins 
$£« 50-$ 8. 

Average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  markets 
declined  30  points,  closing  at  19.510  per  lb.    December  future  con- 
tracts on  the  hew  York  Cotton  Exchange  declined  30  points,  closing 
at  19 ,590 ,  and  on  the  New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  they  declined  34 
points,  closing  at  19.780 « 

Closing  wholesale  prices  of  92  score  butter:  New  York  510; 
Chicago  49-|0;  Philadelphia  520;  Boston  480. 

Grain  market  showed  a  firm  tone  with  wheat  and  rye  making  sub- 
stantial gains  while  corn,  oats  and  barley  worked  irregularly  higher. 
December  wheat  closed  at  Chicago  at  $1.29f,  at  Minneapolis  at  $1.26, 
and  at  Kansas  City  at  $Io24  7/8.    December  corn  at  Chicago  closed 
about  87^0;  December  oats  at  49  o/S0  and  December  rye  at  $1.06  a 
bushel.  (Prepared  by  Bu.  of  Agr.  Econ. ) 
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Prepared  in  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as 
reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  affecting  agriculture,  particularly  in  its  economic  aspects.  Responsibility,  approval 
or  disapproval,  for  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  Intent  is  to  reflect  accurately  the 
news  of  importance. 
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GRMGF  RESOLUTIONS       An  Associated  Press  dispatch  to-day  from  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
states  that  the  National  Grange  yesterday  passed  resolutions 
favoring;  the  building  of  a  great  American  merchant  marine,  the 
outlawing  of  wars,  the  ineligible  alien  clause  in  the  Federal  immigration  law, 
and  the  registration  of  unnaturalized  aliens  throughout  the  country.     The  report 
says:  "The  Grange  farm  relief  platform  which  the  national  farm  organization  in- 
tends to  place  before  Congress  ,when  it  convenes  next  month,  will  be  woven  about 
the  debenture  feature  approved  at  the  1926  convention  in  Portland,   Oreg.  Prof. 
Charles  Stewart,  agricultural  economist  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  and  author 
of  the  debenture  plan  for  farm  relief,  has  been  in  conference  with  the  special 
committee  appointed  by  the  Grange.... !! 

A  Nov.  24  dispatch  from  Cleveland  states  that  decrying  the  dwindling  sup- 
ply of  country  doctors  who  care  for  the  health  "of  30,000,000  people  in  rural  com- 
munities, Harry  A.  Caton,  Master  of  the  Ohio  State  Grange,  Nov,  23  placed  a 
resolution  before  the  National  Grange  asking  the  American  Medical  Association  to 
aid  in  reforming  the  present  system  of  medical  education.    By  a  close  vote  the 
grange  decided  to  hold  its  1928  convention  in  Washington. 


RADIO  CONVENTION  The  press  to-day  reports  that  a  new  wireless  convention, 

the  fruit  of  more  than  seven  weeks  of  negotiation  by  delegates  from 
seventy-nine  nations  and  territories  to  the  international  radio 
conference  at  Washington,   is  ready  for  signature  by  the  various  governmental  rep- 
resentatives.    Satisfaction  with  the  conference's  accomplishments  was  expressed 
on  all  sides,  the  United  States  delegates  pointing  out  that  the  two  principal 
American  objects  had  been  achieved  without  abandonment  of  any  other  principle  in 
exchange.    With  the  allocation  of  wave  lengths  to  the  various  international  radio 
services  and  the  acceptance  by  the  conference  of  the  principle  of  not  forcing 
governmental  interference  in  private  radio  operation. 


COMMERCE  CHAMBER  In  the  face  of  President  Coolidge's  declaration  that  he 

ON  TAX  CUT         agreed  with  Secretary  Mellon  that  the  proposed  tax  cut  should 
not  exceed  $225,000,000,  the  United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce 
last  night  reiterated  the  proposal  of  its  Federal  Taxation  Com- 
mittee that  the  reduction  should  go  to  $400,000,000.    Lewis  E .  Pier son,  presi- 
dent of  the  chamber,  announced  that  31  per  cent  of  its  membership  had  indorsed 
the  program  for  a  cut  of  $200,000,000  applicable  to  collections  in  the  year 
1927-28  and  $400,000,000  applicable  to  the  succeeding  fiscal  year.  'Press, Nov. 25) 


ANNUAL  REPORT  A  Chicago  dispatch  to  the  press  of  Nov.  24  declares  that 

FILMED  the  annual  report  of  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  will  be 

delivered  this  year  in  the  form  of  motion  pictures,  a  method 

believed  to  be  new  to  conventions. 
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Capper  on  Senator  Capper  is  the  author  of  an  extended  article  on  the 

Taxes  national  tax  pro clem  in  The  New  York  Times  for  Nov.  20.     In  this  he 

says:  "To  "benefit  the  ordinary  citizen,   including  the  farmer,  State 
and  local  tax  reduction  will  have  to  accompany  the  moderate  tax  re- 
duction possible  at  the  coming  session  of  Congress.    The  taxpayers  of 
this  country  paid  $8,500,000,000  in  taxes  last  year.     Taxes  took  one- 
tenth  of  the  national  income.....'".'.-  State  and  local  taxes  take  twice 
as  much  money  from  the  taxpayer  as  the  Federal  Government.     And  these 
taxes  are    increasing  while  Federal  taxes  are  diminishing.  There 
must  be  a  further  decrease  in  Federal  taxes,  but  there  should  "be  a 
•        muck  bigger  decrease  in  State  and  local  taxes.... Tax  reduction  is  not 
a  problem  for  Washington  alone,  but  for  every  State  Capitol,  every 
City  Hall,  every  county  court  house,  every  school  district  and  every 
voting  booth  where  tond  issues  are  voted.    We  need  a  redistribution 
of  State  and  local  tax  burdens  with  the  aid  of  such  taxes  as  the  in- 
come tax.    I  favor  a  national  tax  conference  in  Washington  next 
December  that  will  include  Senators  and  Congressmen  on  the,  committees 
dealing  with  taxation,  Governors  and  other  representatives  of  the 
States,  economists,  and  labor,   industrial  and  farm  leaders,... 

"The  farmer,  oi  course,   is  not  the  only  one  suffering  from  the 
grievous  tax  burden.    But  he  is  the  heaviest  sufferer,  as  a  class.... 
The  farmer  can  not  pass  on  his  tax  to  any  one  else.    He  can  not  conceal 
his  taxabDe  property,  nor  change  it  into  tax-exempt  securities — not  at 
prices  prevailing  for  the  last  seven  years.    Babson  reports  that  agri- 
culture pays  out  86  per  cent  of  its  net  profits  in  taxes,  mining  60 
per  cent,   transportation  36  per  cent,  construction  32  per  cent,  bank- 
ing 31  per  cent,  and  manufacturing  24  per  cent. . . .Ogden  L«  Mills, 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,   says  that  'over  80  per  cent  of  the 
local  taxes  rest  on  real  property  and  disregard  to  a  very  great  extent 
the  ability  of  the  different  classes  of  taxpayers.1     This  condition  is 
particularly  disastrous  in  its  effect,  on  the  farmers  of  the  country. 
My  own  State  of  Kansas  furnishes  proof.    Taxes, chief ly  local,  on 'all 
farm  real  estate  increased  168  per  cent  during  the  period  1910-23.  The 
selling  value  of  the  land  so  taxed  increased  only  39  per  cent.  Since 
1923  the  taxes  have  increased  a  little  more,  and  there  are  practically 
no  sales  of  land." 

An  editorial  on  this  article  in  The  Wall  Street  Journal  for 
Nov.  23  says;  "...It  was  quite  to  be  expected  that  Senator  Capper,  in 
discussing  taxation  as  a  national  problem,  would  find  in  it  the  oc- 
casion to  take  up  cudgels  for  the  farmer.    But  it  is  something  new  to 
hear  a  voice  crying  in  the  wheat  wilderness  that  tax  reduction  'is  as 
important  in  the  problem  of  farm  relief  as  is  the  control  of  the  sur- 
plus through  governmental  agencies,  or  as  freight  rates;  perhaps  more 
so.'    And  it  is  not  of  Federal  taxes  that  this  Kansan  is  speaking.  He 
knows  that  direct  national  taxation  touches  the  farmer  hardly  at  all. 
. . .But  State  and  local  governments  have  followed  just  the  opposite 
course.    Their  debts  have  continued  to  reach  new  altitudes;  their 
imposts  have  grown  much  more  than  enough  to  offset  what  the  taxpayer 
saves  in  his  returns  to  Washington.  * .  .'Senator  Capper's  hope  is  that 
a  national  conference  of  office  holders,  industrialists  and  economists 
will  point  the  way  out.     That  remains  to  be  seen.    Meanwhile,   it  is 
something  gained  that  a  farm-bloc  leader  can  tell  his  constitutents 
thus  frankly  what  is  hurting  them...."  • 
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Compalsory  An  editorial  in  Better  Fruit  for  November  say s;  "It  is  net 

Cooperation    surprising,   in  view  of  things  that  are  happening,  especially  in  the 
Prune  and  Apricot  ©rowers 1  Association,   that  trie  question  of  compul- 
sory cooperation  is  being  discussed  in  California.    The  subject  was 
discussed  at  length  in  an  article  in  a  recent  number  of  the  California 
Produce  News.     This  article,  by  Austin  Hoi Comb,   introduced  the  subject 
ir.  this  striking  paragraph.'   'Is  compulsory  cooperation  the  next  step' 
Older  heads  in  the  fruit  and  vegetable  industry  shake  their  heads  with 
a  decided  !:No."    The  Federal  analysists  who  have  before  them  in  Wash- 
ington the  records  of  several  hundred  cooperatives,  covering  a  period 
of  10  years,  say,   "Perhaps."    Progressive  thinkers  and  leaders,  such 
as  Congressman  Clarence  P.  Lea  of  California,  admit  "it  may  be 
necessary 1  ...  It  is  pointed  out  that  compulsory  cooperation  is  not 
a  new  thing.     The  fact  that  Canadian  growers,  particularly  in  British 
Columbia,  have  been  operating  under  such  a  plan  for  a  year  is  cited. 
He  might  have  stated  that  it  has  been  in  vogue  for  several  years  in 
Australia.    In  a  discussion  of  the  cooperative  movement  had  with  the 
subject  of  compulsory  cooperation  to  force  improved  marketing  prac- 
tices may  come  up  for  considerable  discussion— creep  into  newspaper 
headlines— as  the  California  writer  intimates.    However,  Batter  Fruit 

believes  the  plan  is  neither  feasible  nor  necessary  in  this  country, 
ii 

... 

Farm  Size  An  editorial  in  Modern  Farming  for  November  15  says;  "...The 

real  measure  of  profit  in  farming  is  the  net  return  from  the  farm  as 
a  whole,  or  the  labor  income  of  the  operator.    It  might  be  that  one 
farmer  clears  five  hundred  dollars  an  acre  from  a  highly  specialized 
cropping  plan,  and  across  the  fence  from  him  a  neighbor  gets  only  ten 
dollars  an  acre  net.    But  if  the  highly  specialized  program  will  per- 
mit one  man  to  operate  only  three  or  four  acres,  and  his  neighbor  can, 
under  his  extensive  system  operate  a  thousand  or  more,  the  actual  net 
profit  per  farm  is  strikingly  in  favor  of  the  larger  operator.  Even 
mere  striking  is  the  advantage  of  more  extensive  farming  if  the 
''small  farmer'  is  handling  general  field  crops  on  too  intensive  a 
basis  and  by  so  doing  limiting  his  acreage  to  an  area  too  small  for 
economic  employment  of  labor  and  equipment.     Statistics  show  that  most 
profitable  farms  are  medium-size  to  large;  that  the  acre  yields  are 
good,  but  that  the  most  important  factor  is  the  number  of  acres  which 
one  man  can  handle  at  a  good  profit.    And  we  must  always  remember  that 
the  net  returns  for  the  year's  work  should  be  our  gauge  of  success, 
and  not  the  acre  yield  nor  the  unit  profit." 

Livestock  An  editorial  in  The  Farmer  ( St .Paul)  for  Nov.  19  says:  "The 

Marketing    entire  complexion  of  business  has  changed  since  the  World  War. ...One 
of  these  changes  is  shown  in  a  strongly  growing  tendency  on  the  part 
of  the  meat  packer  to  go  into  the  country  and  purchase  his  supplies 
directly  from  farmers.     This  is  particularly  true  of  hogs.     The  move- 
ment has  been  so  gradual  that  it  has  not  as  yet  excited  any  particu- 
lar comment  or  concern  on  the  part  of  livestock:  producers,  particu- 
larly in  the  Northwest.    However,   it  has  now  grown  to  a  point  where 
the  producer  will  do  well  to  study  the  question  and  decide  for  him- 
self where  his  own  best  interests  lie  as  between  such  direct  selling 
and  selling    indirectly  to  the  packer  on  such  central  markets  as  that 
at  South  St.  Paul.... The  Farmer  is  now  engaged  in  making  a  study  of 
the  two  systems  with  a  view  to  laying  the  facts  before  its  readers  in 


— 
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later  issues.    That  direct  buying  by  packers  is  bedomAng  a  natter  of 
great  importance  to  northwestern  producers  is  shown  by  the  simple 
statement  that  approximately  35  per  cent  of  the  hogs  marketed  in 
Minnesota  last  year  were  purchased  directly  from  farmers  by  packer  - 
buyers . . • . " 

New  England  Glenn  C.  Sevey  writing  in  New  England  Homestead  for  November  19 

Agriculture    says:  "....The  demand  is  for  a  positive  constructive  program. .Most 
fortunately  that  is  exactly  the  sort  of  program  now  being  developed 
by  the  New  England  Conference,  in  third  annual  session  Thursday  and 
Friday  this  week  at  Springfield,  Mass ... .For  years  back,  New  England 
agriculture  has  been  greatly  handicapped  through  absence  of  uniform 
grading  and  standardization  of  quality  products.    Apples,  eggs  and 
other  products  were  shipped  thousands  of  miles  to  crowd  into  the 
background  those  grown  in  New  England.    Through  council  auspices  this 
serious  problem  was  tackled  and  we  now  have  an  honest-to-goodness 
New  England  marketing  program.    Within  the  past  year  five  of  our  New 
England  States  have  adopted  uniform  grading  laws.    Real  progress  is 
being  made  in  persuading  producers  to  utilize  there  dependable 
standards  and  consumers  to  call  for  and  use  the  home-grown  products. 
The  council,  too,   is  bringing  very  helpful  influences  to  bear  on  New 
England  dairy  problems.    Work  in  behalf  of  the  poultry  industry  is 
getting  under  way.    Other  activities  wherein  the  conference  has  made 
progress  are  community  development,  industrial  expansion,  research, 
forestry,  recreation,  aviation,  etc.    Especially  significant  is  the 
developing  New  England  consciousness.    Numerous  rural  and  urban  sur- 
veys are  discovering  New  England  to  herself — her  resources,  her  needs. 
State  lines  are  disappearing  in  problems  of  mutual  concern.    We  are 
learning  to  think  in  terms  of  New  England-wide  interest.    Indeed,  we 
see  as  never  before  che  interdependence  of  farm  and  factory,  of  farm- 
ers and  industrial  workers.    Being  convinced  of  our  superior  advant- 
ages, we  are  voicing  them  to  the  world  with  united  acciaim...." 

Portland  An  editorial  in  The  Oregon  Farmer  for  November  10  says:  "Time 

Chamber  of  was  when  the  words  'chamber  of  commerce'  were  synonymous  in  the  minds 
Commerce      of  many  with  those  things  aligned  against  the  farmer  and  his  welfare. 

Hie  old-fashioned  chamber  of  commerce  was  looked  upon  as  an  organiza- 
tion of  commercial  interests — seliish,  wholly  city-minded,  often 
predatory ....  It  is  doubtful  if  there  is  in  all  America  to-day  a  large 
chamber  of  commerce  in  which  there  is  not  at  least  one  man  or  a  group 
of  men  working  conscientiously  and  earnestly  to  develop  an  apprecia- 
tion of  agriculture  and  inspire  the  lending  of  a  hand  'There  assistance 
is  needed.    As  a  partial  result,   there  has  not  been  a  time  since  this 
became  a  grr-at  industrial  nation  when  a  greater  sympathy  for  and  a 
better  understanding  of  agriculture  were  prevalent  than  exist  to-day. 


Sural.  Electric       The  Wisconsin  Agriculturist  .for  November  12  says:  "Prof .?.W. 
Service       Loffee  of  the  Wisconsin  College  ox  Agriculture  says  that  electricity 
Demonstra-  can  be  of  real  service  and  a  great  help  to  many  farmers  in  Wisconsin, 
tion  particularly  to  dairy  farmers,   if  they  are  correctly  informed  on  coats 

and  proper  usages  of  electrical  energy.    He  says  that  next  year  the 
college  of  agriculture  will  send  out  demonstration  trucks,  carrying  the 
latest,  best  and  most  practical  electrical  equipment  ready  for  opera- 
tion.   This,  he  holds,  will  afford  farmers  and  their  wives  an  opportun- 
ity to  see  for  themselves  just  what  electricity  can  do  for  them,  just 
what  it  will  cost  for  the  various  operations  and  how  to  arrange, install 
and  handle  electrical  equipment  to  secure  best  results...." 


DAILY  DIGEST 


Prepared  in  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as 
reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  affecting  agriculture,  particularly  in  its  economic  aspects.  Responsibility,  approval 
ar  disapproval,  for  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  Intent  is  to  reflect  accurately  the 
news  of  importance. 
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TEE  PRESIDENT 
DI SAPPROVES 
CUMBER  TAX 
PLAN 


President  Coolidge  is  greatly  displeased  with  the  attitude 
of  the  United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce  on  taxation  and  feels  that 
the  demand  of  that  organisation  for  a  tax  reduction  as  great  as 
$400,000,000  is  " ah surd, "  according  to  the  press  to-day. 


RADIO  CONTENTION  A  new  wireless  convention  which  will  regulate  international 

radio  for  five  years  "beginning  January  1,1929,  was  approved  at 
Washington  yesterday.    It  was  drafted  by  the  International  Radio 
Conference,  which  adjourned  after  signatories  of  delegates  from  79  nationa  and 
territories  had  been  attached  to  the  document.    In  his  address  at  the  closing  of 
the  conference,   Secretary  Hoover  said  the  chief  problem  facing  radio,  namely,  the 
efficient  utilization  of  the  limited  number  of  channels,  had  been  solved  by  the 
convention,  which  was  unanimously  approved  by  the  conference.  The  next  conference 
will  be  held  in  Madrid  in  1932. 


FORECASTS  An  Associated  Press  dispatch  to-day  from  Oxford,  Eng.,  re~ 

pQMMERGE  COLLAPSE    ports  that  in  a  speech  yesterday  Sir  George  Paish,  editor  of 
the  London  Statist,  declared  that  unless  tariffs  are  reduced,  the 
world's  machinery  of  trade  and  credit  will  come  to  a  standstill  as 
it  did  at  the  beginning  of  the  World  Waf.     "The  whole  world  is  drifting  into 
bankruptcy, "  he  said.     "I  have  discussed  the  matter  with  the  leading  experts  of 
America,  Britain  and  Germany,  but  they  see  no  way  of  preventing  a  breakdown." 
Predicting  the  collapse  of  trade  and  credit  by  the  spring  of  1928  unless  something 
is  done  to  prevent  it,  Sir  George  said  that  Europe  needs  to  sell  300,000,000  pounds 
worth  of  goods  more  than  it  did  before  the  war  in  order  to  buy  the  same  quantity 
of  produce,  but  that  the  moment  it  tries  to  sell,  up  go  tariffs.     Sir  George 
advocated  an  international  conference,  not  of  experts  but  of  statesmen,  who  have 
power  to  act  and  change  the  present  policy  of  tariffs  and  trade  hindrances. 


CANADIAN-CUBAN  An  Ottawa  dispatch  to  the  press  to-day  reports  that 

TARIFFS  James  A.  Robb,  Minister  of  Finance,  announced  yesterday  that  ne- 

gotiations had  been  completed  with  Cuba  whereby  Canadian  imports 
would  be  admitted  under  the  general  rate  for  a  period  of  one  year 
unless  a  permanent  trade  connection  is  concluded  earlier.     Canada,  in  exchange, 
grants  to  Cuba  the  benefit  of  the  intermediate  tariff  on  products  originating  in 
and  coming  from  Cuba.     The  new  arrangement  went  into  force  yesterday  in  both 
countries. 
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Agriculture  Bernard  M.  Baruch  writes  in  Commerce  and  Finance  for  NoveraBel" 

a  National  23  on  "Political  Aspects  of  Agricultural  Demands."  Beginning  with 
Problem       the  World  tfar  nearly  every  cause — both  political  and  economic — has 

operated  against  agriculture,  he  declares.    Every  one  of  these  changes 
increased  the  farmers'  cost  of  production.     On  the  other  hand,  the 
farmer  had  to  sell  all  that  be  produced  at  a  world  price,  and  world 
markets,  demoralized  by  the  war,  did  not  reflect  the  buoyant  price 
recovery  and  unusual  advance  experienced  in  protected  and  prosperous 
American  markets.    This  situation  is  constantly  referred  to  as  an 
"agricultural  problem."    This  is  a  misnomer,  Mr.  Baruch  says.     It  is 
a  national  problem.    The  withdrawal  and  continued  exclusion  from  our 
markets  of  the  marginal  buying  power  which  comes  from  profits  of  the 
great  rural  segment  of  our  population  is  an  economic  catastrophe.  As 
the  author  sees  it,  our  economic  pattern  is  such  a  delicate  web  of 
interdependencies  that,  although  the  fault  in  a  single  thread  appears 
very  obvious,  any  attempt  to  correct  it  may  seriously  impair  the  whole 
fabric  with  baleful  results  far  beyond  the  vision  of  the  wisest  man. 
Whatever  is  done,  either  in  the  field  of  politics  or  economics,  must  be 
done  with  the  utmost  care  to  see  that  in  helping  agriculture  other 
industry  is  not  injured  to  the  eventual  ruin  of  both. 

American  Criticisms  of  the  .American  educational  system  which  lay  the 

Education    blame  for  lack  of  scholarly  effort  in  this  country  on  the  universi- 
ties and  colleges  were  criticized  yesterday  by  Dr.  Alexander  Souter, 
Professor  of  Humanity  and  Dean  of  the  College  of  Arts  at  Aberdeen 
University,  Scotland,  who  is  lecturing  at  Princeton  for  a  week.  The 
educator  attributes  any  lack  of  scholarly  effort  in  this  country  to 
the  fact  that  America  has  been  laying  the  groundwork  for  her  civiliza- 
tion and  is  just  now  beginning  to  have  time  for  advanced  work  neces- 
sary to  compete  in  the  world  of  scholarship.     "In  many  subjects, 
however,"  added  Professor  Souter,   '''American  scholars  and  scientists 
are  qui.te  as  finished  and  quite  as  far  advanced  as  European  students. 
Doctor  Souter  commented  on  the  poverty  of  British  universities,  point- 
ing out  that  the  main  difference  between  American  and  British  univer- 
sities is  that  the  former  have  money,  while  the  latter  do  not.  (2T.Y. 
Times,  Nov.  26.) 

British  Agri-         The  Scottish  Parmer  for  November  5  reviews  the  16-page  brochure 
culture        "Agriculture  and  the  Nation,"  by  Right  Hon.  E ,G .Pretynan,   saying  in 

part:  "Mr.  Pretyman  endeavors  to  show  cause  why  urban  residenters  and 
electors  should  take  seriously  to  heart  the  plight  of  arable  fanning 
in  Great  Britain.    The  pamphlet  is  written  from  the  viewpoint  of  the 
Land  Union  and  of  an  Essex  landowner,  and,  subject  to  limitations  thus 
inevitably  imposed,  it  is  a  reliable  indictment  of  present-day  neglect 
of  the  premier  interest  if  not  of  the  premier  industry.  Captain 
Pretyman  cherishes  a  hope  that  the  motor  car  craze  may  be  the  means 
of  awakening  urban  tourists  to  a  sense  of  the  importance  of  agricul- 
ture.   We  cherish  no  such  hope;  we  are  quite  satisfied  that,  say,  75 
per  cent  or  thereby  of  the  people  who  career  over  the  highways  at  from 
30  to  40  miles  an  hour  rarely  see  anything. .. .In  the  first  chapter  the 
writer  endeavors  to  diagnose  the  trouble.    He  takes  it  for  granted  that 
farmers  to-day  are  not  making  a  living.    He  is  clear  as  to  their  help- 
lessness in  the  political  sphere;  he  states  with  accuracy  (we  think) 
the  fallacy  underlying  the  Danish  analogy;  he  denounces  the  inequity 
of  the  Insurance  Acts  in  their  incidence  on  agriculture,  shows  how 
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rail  charges  are  equivalent  to  a  bounty  on  imported  produce,  and 
focuses  the  immorality  of  the  rail  on  the  Road  Fund,  e.g.,  in  the 
application  of  2h  millions  out  of  it  to  the  construction  oT"  the 
Mersey  tunnel  "between  Birkenhead  and  Liverpool,     ill  this  Captain 
Pretycoan  calls  'the  automatic  reaction  of  our  national  politics  on 
the  agricultural  minority.5     In  Chapter  II  the  author  draws  a  compari- 
son or  rather  describes  a  contrast  "between  the  current  depression  and 
the  depression  of  1879-1900.    Then  it  was  a  case  of  fall  in  prices, 
which  was  met  eventually  by  a  reduction  in  the  costs  of  production; 
now  it  is  a  ca.se  of  an  increase  in  tne  costs  of  production  cut  of  all 
proportion  to  the  enhancement  of  prices  in  some  departments. . ... " 

Butter  Scores         .An  editorial  in  The  Dairy  Record  for  November  9  says:  "During 
the  course  of  a  discussion  at  one  of  the  recent  creamery  conventions, 
the  question  was  raised  as  to  why  it  is  that  about  the  highest  score 
which  is  ever  placed  upon  contest  butter  to-day  is  96,  while  in  the 
'good  old  days'  97  and  98  were  common  marks.    Naturally,  operators  are 
interested  in  knowing  whether  the  quality  of  butter  is  not  as  good  as 
it  used  to  be,  or  whether  the  judges  are  inclined  to  be  more  strict. 
The  consensus  of  opinion  was  that  the  latter  is  the  case.... It  doesn't 
matter  much  whether  the  score  is  a  96  or  a  98,  as  far  as  the  market 
value  of  the  goods  is  concerned,  for  as  a  matter  of  fact  neither  score 
has  any  definite  relation  to  the  market  but  is  merely  the  judgment  of 
the  group  of  judges  as  to  the  merits  of  a  particular  entry.    The  only 
point  of  particular  importance  is  that  the  best  piece  of  butter  be 
selected  for  first  honors.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  our  entire  judging 
system  is  rather  archaic,  since  we  utilize  only  about  ten  points  of 
the  possible  100  in  scoring  butter." 

in  The  Illinois  Agricultural  Association  Record  for  November 

says:  "An  analysis  of  700  replies  received  on  a  questionnaire  sent 
out  to  its  members  by  the  Illinois  Bankers  Association  reveals  that 
35  per  cent  of  their  farmer  customers  are  losing  money,  43  per  cent 
are  breaking  even,  and  only  33  per  cent  are  making  money.  The 
bankers  said  that  53  per  cent,  or  nore  than  half,  of  the  farms  in 
their  communities  are  operated  by  tenants.    Fewer  than  four  out  of 
10  children  born  on  the  farm  are  remaining  to  carry  on  the  work  of 
their  parents.    Farmers  were  criticised  by  bankers  for  owning  high- 
priced  autos,  trucks,  tractors,  especially  when  purchased  on  de- 
ferred payment  plans." 

Financial  The  Magazine  of  Wall  Street  for  November  19  believes  that 

Panics        most  people  seem  to  think  that  the  days  of  universal  business 

hazards  are  over.    To  ascertain  their  opinion,  The  Magazine  of  "/all 
Street  addressed  three  questions  to  representative  leaders  of  bus- 
iness in  five  great  groups — viz.,  bankers,  business  men  and  indus- 
trialists, contractors  and  builders,  financial  editors  of  the  daily 
press,  and  merchants.    Tne  questions  werei  1.  Do  you  consider  that  a 
financial  crisis  of  the  first  order— comparable  to  that  of  1833  or 
1907 — -is  no  longer  possible?     2.  What  are  your  reasons  for  your 
answer  to  Question  1,  with  special  reference  to  the  Federal  Reserve 
System?    3.    What  changes  would  you  recommend  in  the  banking, 
currency  and  credit  structure  of  the  Nation  to  increase  insurance 
against  financial  panics  or  stringencies?     The  bankers  evinced  more 
articulate  interest  in  the  questions  than  the  other  groups.  Seventeen 
out  of  32  bankers  asserted  a  belief  that  great  panics  have  become 
•  impossible.  Ten  more  judged  that  they  were  improbable.  Only  five 
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considered  that  future  panics  Were  not  improbable. 

Industry  in  Preston  Field,  writing  on  the  new  industrial  era  in  the  South 

the  South    in  The  Magazine  of  Wall  Street  for  November  19,  says:        . .Beginning 
with  the  initial  venture  of  five  Hew  England  capitalists  more  than 
thirty  years  ago,  the  textile  industry  has  grown  in  the  South  until 
to-day  it  possesses  one -ha If  of  the  spindles  of  the  country;  takes 
more  than  60$  of  the  total  domestic  cotton  used  "by  American  mills  and 
produces  over  54$  of  the  total  value  of  cotton  goods  of  the  country. 
And  still  the  migration  is  in  progress  as  the  increase  in  new  mills 
and  new  companies  entering  the  southern  field  during  the  past  year 
attests.. ..Industrial  development  is  but  a  part  of  the  picture  of  the 
South 's  progress.    The  doctrine  of  diversity  has  changed  the  whole 
aspect  of  its  agricultural  production...." 

Nebraska  G.B.Stewart,  secretary  of  the  Nebraska  Farm  Bureau  Federation, 

Conditions  told  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  at  Chicago,  Nov.  22,  that  the 
condition  of  the  farmer  has  been  growing  steadily  worse  since  1910. 
The  commission  is  conducting  a  hearing  on  rates  on  eastern  and  western 
trunk  lines  for  poultry,  butter  and  eggs.    Mr.  Stewart  said  the  total 
indebtedness  of  Nebraska  farmers  in  December,  1926,  was  $655,192,665, 
as  against  $133,885,128  in  January,  IS 10.     The  last  three  years  have 
seen  $33,000,000  worth  of  farm  mortgage  foreclosures,  he  said,  and  the 
farm  mortgage  indebtedness  was  increased  in  these  years  30.2  per  cent. 
(Chic.  Jour,  of  Com.,  Nov.  23.) 

Soil  Surveys  An  editorial  in  The  Wisconsin  Farmer  for  November  10  says:  ' 

in  Wiscon-  "Things  are  proceeding  fairly  well  in  the  opening  of  what  might  he 
sin  termed  Wisconsin's  first  thorough  soil  and  economic  survey,  with  the 

State  department  of  agriculture,  the  Conservation  Commission  and  the 
soil  department  at  the  university  working  together  upon  it.... Some  of 
the  facts  about  the  Michigan  land  economic  survey  were  published  in 
these  columns  a  few  years  ago,  -and  we  stated  at  that  time  that  Wis- 
consin stood  in  need  of  just  such  information.     Time  will  bring  changes 
that  will  make  it  imperative  for  us  to  know  the  exact  truth  about  the 
upper  country,  if  we  do  not  already  need  to  know  it,    Hence  this  pro-* 
ject,  that  combines  a  knowledge  of  soil  resources  and  deficiencies 
with  facts  as  to  taxes  and  interest  rates,  market  outlets  present  and 
future,  and  the  forest  areas  and  their  value  will  surely  provide  us 
with  a  working  basis  for  settlement  or  other  utilization." 

Section  3 

Department  of 

Agriculture  An  editorial  in  Pennsylvania  Farmer  for  November  19  says:  "The 

editor  of  a  country  paper,  who  is  also  the  postmaster  in  his  town, 
wants  to  know  whether  or  not  farmers  generally  fill  out  the  crop  report 
blanks  distributed  by  the  rural  carriers.    His  observation  is  that 
the  majority  do  not.    He  finds  that  farmers  believe  that  such  reports 
tend  to  hurt  the  markets  by  making  public  the  crop  conditions  and 
prospects.    While  Pennsylvania  Farmer  has  always  objected  to  the  De-> 
partment's  practice  of  estimating  the  probable  yields  at  the  beginning 
of  the  season,  we  do  think  it  is  in  the  interest  of  all  to  know  some- 
thing sbout  the  Nation's  acreage,  the  general  condition  through  the 
growing  season,  the  influences  which  are  favorable  and  unfavorable,  and 
finally  at  the  end  of  the  season  an  intelligent  estimate  of  the  total 
yield.    We  believe  .farmers  would  be  serving  their  own  interests  if  thej' 
would  all  fill  out  the  blanks,  leaving  out  of  consideration  only  the 
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call  for  a  guess  upon  yields  until  actual  figures  are  available.  Tlio 
truth  o£  the  matter  is,  the  Gov  er anon t  figures  tend  to  check  false 
information  spread  for  selfish  reasons  by  other  people.    Crops  can  not 
be  hid.    Anyone  passing  through  the  country  and  observing  conditions 
may  make  'gue  sses,1  and  they  do  it ...  By  all  means,  f  ill  out  the  era;;) 
report  blanks  and  thus  help  to  check  the  spread  of  false  and  selfish 
estimates. 


Section  4 

MASKS'?  QUOTATION'S 

Farm  Products         Nov.  255     Top  price  on  hogs  at  Chicago  is  $9.45  or  5#  less  than 
a  week  ago.    Beef  steers  were  mostly  2oi  to  5Q<p  lower  than  last  'Friday, 
heifers  steady  to  ?5rf  lower  and  cows  uneven.    Vealers  ruled  higher, 
stockers  and  feeders  and  fat  lambs  uneven.    Heavy  calves,  sheep  and 
feeding  lambs  remained  steady.    Wholesale  prices  on  fresh  western 
dressed  meats  at  New  York  were  steady  on  good  grade  steer  beef,  veal 
and  heavy  pork  loins,  $1  to  $2  higher  on  lamb  and  $1  lower  on  mutton 
and  light  pork  loins. 

Closing  wholesale  prices  of  92  score  butter;    New  York  51-g^J 
Chicago  49^;  Philadelphia  52^;  Boston  48^. 

Potato  markets  steady.    Maine  sacked  Green  Mountains  ranged 
$2-42,35  per  100  pounds  in  eastern  cities;  $1.55-^1.60  f.o.b.  Presque 
Isle.    Wisconsin  sacked  Hound  Whites  $1.5Q-$1»65  carlot  sales  in 
Chicago,'  $1.20  f.o.b.  Waupaca.    Nev;  York  Rhode  Island  Greening  apples 
sold  mostly  at  $8  "per  barrel  in  New  x'0rk  City.    Cabbage  dull.    New  York 
Danish  type  $10-$ 16  bulk  per  ton  in  terminal  markets;  mostly  $7 
f.o.b.  Rochester.     Onions  irregular.    New  York  and  midwestern  yellow 
varieties  $1.30-$2  sacked  per  100  pounds  in  consuming  centers; 
$1.35— $1.45  f.o.b. 

Average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  markets 
declined  3  points,  closing  at  19.3S$  per  lb.    December  future  con- 
tracts on  the;  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  declined  2  points,  closing  at 
19.46^,  and  on  the  New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  they  were  down  13  point s, 
closing  at  19.51^.  (Prepared  by  Bu.  of  Agr.  Econ. ) 
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Prepared  in  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as 
reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  affecting  agriculture,  particularly  in  its  economic  aspects.  Responsibility,  approval 
or  disapproval,  for  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  Intent  is  to  reflect  accurately  the 
news  of  importance. 
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CAPPER  ON  CORK  The  press  to-day  reports  that  appealing  for  the  protection 

AND  MEAT  TARIFFS    of  the  farmers  against  foreign  competition,  Senator  Capper  of 
Kansas,  in  a  letter  to  Thomas  0.  Marvin,  chairman  of  the  Tariff 
Commission,  made  public  yesterday,  expresses  satisfaction  that 
the  commission  is  investigating  the  cost  of  producing  corn  here  and  abroad,  and 
urges  a  recommendation  to  President  Coolidge  to  increase  the  tariff  50  per  cent 
under  the  flexible  tariff  clause.    The  present  duty  is  15  cents  a  bushel,  and 
such  an  increase  would  make  it  22§  cents  a  bushel.    The  Senator  also  urged  a 
speeding  up  of  the  commission's  investigation  into  the  importation  of  meats. 


EBGERTON  01;                   The  press  to-day  reports:  "Proposals  to  revise  the  tariff 
TARIFF  REVISION   were  sharply  criticized  as  endangering  business  stability  in  a 
statement  yesterday  by  John  B,  Edgerton  on  behalf  of  the  National 
Association  of  Manufacturers,  of  which  he  is  president.    He  took 
particular  exception  to  the  report  of  the  Business  Men' s  Commission,  appointed 
"by  the  National  Industrial  Conference  Board  and  the  United  States  Chamber  of 
Commerce  to  study  the  agricultural  situation.    Conceding  that  the  commission  had 
been  conscientious  and  sincere  in  the  recommendations  for  readjustment,  he  went 
on  to  say  that,   {I  understand  the  commission  to  have  in  mind  a  need  for  the  re- 
adjustment of  particular  parts  of  the  tariff.    I  keenly  regret  that  in  this  con- 
nection that  distinguished  body  did  not  make  itself  clear  and  find  occasion  to 
emphasize  the  most  important  of  all  questions  which  relate  to  tariff  revision, 
namely,  the  method  by  which  it  shall  hereafter  be  accomplished.'.  " 


BULLARD'S  RADIO  A  report  made  "by  the  late  Rear  Admiral  Billiard,  chairman 

REPORT  of  the  Federal  Radio  Commission,  a  few  days  "before  his  death  on 

the  first  three  months'  work  of  the  commission  was  made  public 
yesterday  by  the  Department  of  Commerce.    Four  steps,  according 
to  Admiral  Bullard,  were  taken  to  execute  the  new  law.     These  were:  "First,  the 
determination  of  the  "best  scientific  opinion  through  a  series  of  public  hearings; 
second,  the  internal  organization  of  the  commission,  handicapped  as  it  was  "by 
lack  of  funds,  to  handle  the  enormous  amount  of  documentary  material  which  was 
required;  third,  the  protection  of  the  broadcasters  against  liability  for  un- 
licensed broadcasting  until  a  suitable  basis  for  the  new  license  could  be  worked 
out,  and,  fourth,  a  complete  new  allocation  of  frequencies,  power  and  hours  of 
operation  for  all  of  the  existing  732  broadcasting  stations  to  provide  adequate 
local  separation  and  a  basis  for  the  gradual  elimination  of  distant  interfer- 
ence." (Press,  Nov.  23.) 


FOREIGN  SUGAR  A  Berlin  dispatch  to-day  says:  "The  German  Sugar  Associa- 

AGREFASNT  tion  declares  that  the  pending  international  agreement  will  in  no 

case  necessitate  reduction  of  Germany's  beet  sugar  trade,  but  that 
Cuba  will  limit  production  to  4,000,000  tons,  while  European  pro- 
ducers ration  exports...." 
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Section  2 

Airplane  Lieut.  Com.  Bruce  G.  Leighton  is  the  author  of  an  article  in 

Development  .  .Atlantic  Monthly  for  November  on  "The  Limitations  of  Airplanes?" 

The  author  believes  that  the  trend  of  development  of  the  airplane  in 
recent  years  has  been  downward  in  size  rather  than  upward.     There  is 
no  reason  to  believe  that  the  airplane  of  the  future  will  be  of  great 
size,  he  says.     The  trend  in  airplane  development  is  toward  greater 
reliability,  dependability,  safety;  toward  more  general  application  to 
useful,  commonplace  service,  and  marked  increase  in  cost  of  production, 
operation  and  maintenance.     There  will  be  slow  and  steady  improvement 
in  possible  range,  in  maximum  speed,  in  possible  time  of  sustained 
flight,  the  author  says,  but  we  need  to  look  forward  to  no  very  start- 
ling gain  in  any  of  these  respects.    Because  of  the  great  proportion 
of  the  total  carrying  capacity  required  for1 fuel  in  long  flights,  the 
airplane,  as  applied  to  practical  carrying  purposes  is  to-day  and  must 
inevitably  remain,  essentially  a  short  range  vehicle.     Its  forte  is 
high  speed  and  unprecedented  freedom  of  movement;  its  weakness,  rela- 
tively limited  range  of  independent  action. 

Alberta  Land  An  editorial  in  The  Nor '-West  Farmer  (Winnipeg)  for  November  21 

Sale  says:  "What  is  said  to  be  the  largest  deal  in  the  history  of  Alberta 

ranching  was  ^'^TTort  time  ago  when  the  P.Burns  Company,  Calgary,  pur- 
chased the  Bar  U  Ranch  and  Willow  Creek  ranch  complete  with  all  stock 
and  equipment  from  the  George  Lane  Company.    More  than  $750,000  was 
involved  in  the  deal.    Kno7ra  world-wide,  the  Bar  U  has  long  been  the 
center  of  the  romantic  ranch  life  of  the  West,  and  its  fame  for 
Percheron  horses  of  quality,  particularly  as  applying  to  earlier  days 
when  the  late  George  Lane  was  in  his  prime,  is  no  less  widely  known. 
It  has  now  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  West's  'Cattle  King,'  P.Burns, 
who  is  one  of  the  few  surviving  old  timers  who  has  followed  the  cattle 
business  through  good  times  and  bad.    The  investment  of  such  an  enor- 
mous sum  in  ranching  property  by  a  business  organization  such  as  the 
P.Burns  Company  indicates  the  unlimited  faith  .Mr.  Burns  has  in  the 
future  of  ranching  and  Cattle  raising  in  Alberta  in  particular  and  the 
West  in  general." 

British  Sugar         The  Planter  and  Sugar  Manufacturer  for  November  12  states  that 
Conditions  The  (British)  Ministry  of  Agriculture  has  issued  additional  informa- 
tion regarding  the  new  sugar  beet  factories  to  be  erected  next  year  in 
England.     The  first  of  these  factories  will  be  at  Brigg,  Lincolnshire, 
and  will  be  erected  by  Sugar  Industries  Auxiliaries,  Ltd.     It  is  under- 
stood that  the  cost  will  be  about  450,000  pounds.     The  Anglo-Dutch 
group  will  erect  a  factory  at  Chichester  at  a  cost  of  450,000  pounds; 
the  Bedfordshire  Sugar  Company  will  probably  erect  one  at  Bluriham, 
Bedfordshire,  and  the  Western  Sugar  Company  propose  to  build  another 
at  Bridgwater,  Somerset.     The  King's  Lynn  Beet  Sugar  Factory,  Ltd., 
also  hope  to  build  a  factory  at  King's  Lynn,  Norfolk,  for  next  season, 
...Other  new  projects  for  sugar  factories  are  also  very  inuch  in  evi- 
dence. 

Economic  Cycles     Albert  Aftalian  is  the  author  of  an  article  on  "The  Theory  of 
Economic  Cycles  Based  on  the  Capitalistic  Technique  of  Production," 
in  The  Review  of  Economic  Statistics  for  October.    Cyclical  variations 
with  their  present  characteristics  do  not  seem  to  the  author  to  be 
inevitable.     The  alternating  errors  in  business  forecasts  are  not  an 
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inescapable  necessity.    Among  the  non-cyclical  factors  which  may  mod- 
ify the  course  of  cycles  there  must  be  included  all  that  intelligent 
action  may  do  to  prevent  cycles  or  to  attenuate  their  evils,   such  as: 
The  more  extensive  dissemination  in  the  business  world  of  knowledge 
of  cyclical  variations  of  business;  public  administrative  policy  di- 
rected toward  the  better  distribution  of  orders  in  successive  years; 
credit  policy  of  central  banks,  results  being  secured  less  perhaps  . 
as  the  mechanical  effect  of  changes  in  the  discount  rate  than  as  the 
psychological  influence  of  the  warnings  to  those  directing  production. 

Edison  and  Thomas  A.  Edison's  rubber  experiments  form  the  subject  of  an 

Rubber         article  by  Prank  P.  Stockbridge  in  Popular  Science  Monthly  for 

December.    This  says:  "....As  he  did  when  seeking  a  fiber  to  make  a 
filament  in  the  incandescent  electric  light,  Mr.  Edison  has  sent  and 
is  still  sending  out  expeditions  to  find  every  plant  which  yields  any- 
thing like  a  rubber  gum,  and  bring  to  the  laboratory  a  sufficient 
quantity  for  experiment.    Only  last  September  he  sent  a  man  to  South 
America.    One  Jcaravan'  left  a  few  weeks  earlier  for  a  year's  tour  of 
our  desert  regions;  others  are  scouring  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa. 
Hundreds  of  specimens  have  been  received,  and  experts  under  Mr .Edison's 
direction  are  testing  them  for  rubber  content  and' trying  to  devise 
ways  for  its  economical  extraction. .. .More  than  250  different  species 
of  plants,  many  that  can  be  sowed  and  reaped  in  the  same  year,  have 
already  been  listed  in  the  Edison  laboratores  as  containing  measurable 
amounts  of  rubber.     Some  already  hold  out  promise  of  becoming,  through 
breeding  and  selection,   the  thing  for  which  Edison,  Pord,  and  Firestone 
are  looking.    The  most  promising  are  of  the  milkweed  family.     So  the 
big  job  Edison  at  eighty  has  tackled  is  already  well  under  way.  There 
is  still  an  immense  amount  of  work  to  be  done,  for  the  efficient  and 
economical  method  of  extracting  the  rubber  on  a  large  scale,  by  ma*- 
chinery,  is  yet  to  be  devised.    And  Edison,  working  twelve  to  fourteen 
hours  a  day  at  the  job,  promises  to  keep  at  it  *at  least  until  I  have 
found  all  there  is  to  know  about  rubber."1 

Farm  Labor  Discussing  the  work  of  the  United  States  Employment  Service, 

Secretary  of  Labor  Davis  stated  that  the  expansion  and  development  of 
the  farm  labor  work  of  the  service  during  the  calendar  year  1926  pro- 
duced gratifying  results.    This  division  is  charged  with  the  re- 
sponsibility of  recruiting  and  distributing  men  for  the  seasonal  har- 
vesting of  practically  all  crops  from  Texas  to  the  State  of  Washington. 
Seventy  temporary  field  offices  were  maintained  for  an  average  period 
of  43  days.    The  average  period  during  which  temporary  offices  were 
maintained  in  the  wheat  belt  was  33  days;  in  the  Cotton  Belt,  51  days; 
and  in  Washington  and  Oregon,  73  days.    These  offices  were  located 
from  the  Rio  Grande  northward  to  the  Canadian  line  and  westward  to  the 
Pacific.    In  addition  to  the  maintenance  of  the  temporary  offices, 
preliminary  surveys  of  labor  requirements  were  made  at  approximately 
70  other  points,  requiring  from  one  to  six  days  at  each  place.  The 
farm  labor  division  has  a  staff  of  14  permanent  employees  and  during 
the  intensive  seasonal  periods  43  temporary  special  agentsvwere  en- 
gaged in  recruiting,  directing,  and  distributing  labor.     The  average 
employment  of  the  temporary  field  workers  was  86  days.     The  organiza- 
tion  in  the  wheat  belt  is  so  thoroughly  in  hand  that,  barring  interfere 
ence  of  the  elements,  it  ^operates  like  a  well-regulated  machine .  It 
brings  into  the  wheat  belt  more  than  100,000  harvest  hands.  (Labor 
Dept.  statement,  Nov.  28.) 
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Financial  The  Review  of  Economic  Statistics  for  October  says:  "The  out- 

Review         standing  developments  of  the  third  quarter  of  the  year  were  a  sus- 
tained advance  of  general  commodity  prices  in  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain,  a  sharp  decline  of  short-time  money  rates  in  the 
United  States — during  the  season  when  rates  usually  advance — and  a 
rise  of  sterling  exchange  above  par  in  September,  a  month  when  it 
usually  declines*    These  developments  are  favorable  to  the  contin- 
uance of  active  business  in  the  United  States  and  the  further  re- 
covery of  industry  abroad." 

Master  Farmers       An  editorial  in  Chicago  Journal  of  Commerce  for  Nov.  25  says: 
"Leaders  in  industry,  commerce,  finance,  education,  religion  and^ 
government  in  the  Northwest  met  one  night  this  week  at  a  dinner  in 
Minneapolis— one  of  the  most  important  ever  held  in  the  ancient  king- 
dom of  Jim  Hill,    The  guests  of  honor  were  sixteen  men  whom  a  year 
of  investigation  by  experts  has  found  to  be  the  best  farmers  in  the 
four  States,  Minnesota,  North  and  South  Dakotas,  and  Wisconsin.  The 
survey  which  chose  these  men,  and  the  dinner  which  honored  them,  were 
the  work  of  The  Farmer — an  agricultural  publication— in  cooperation 
with  the  agricultural  schools.     The  sixteen  were  chosen  not  only  fcr 
their  material  success  as  farmers  but  also  for  their  records  as  hus- 
bands, fathers,  community  builders,  and  exponents  of  modern,  scientif- 
ic principles  in  farm  operation.    These  sixteen  farmers  have  gone  back 
to  their  home  communities,  to  be  received  as  notable  personages,  to 
spread  the  gospel  of  scientific  farming  and  communit3)'  building.  Seven 
or  eight  other  farm  publications  are  doing  the  same  thing.    The  Prairie 
Farmer  will  hold  its  dinner  in  Chicago  soon.    The  spreading  of  such 
gospel  as  this  could  do  more  for  agriculture  than  all  the  relief  and 
all  the  legislation  that  have  been  devi-sed." 

Penney  on  "I  was  quite  amazed  at  the  development  that  has  been  taking  place 

Southern      in  the  South  in  the  raising  of  cattle  and  in  the  production  of  dairy 
Dairying     products,"  writes  James  C.  Penney  of  New  York  City,  owner  of  what  is 
known  as  the  famous  herd  of  "Foremost  Guernseys, "  to  Manufacturers 
Record  for  Nov.  24.     "The  Guernsey  is  gaining  in  popularity  in  the 
South,  as  well  as  elsewhere,"  he  writes.     "Quality  and  quantity  of 
milk,  good  disposition,  economy  off  feeding  and  robustness  of  constitu- 
tion art;  among  the  characteristics  that  recommend  the  bread  to  the 
farmer.    Inquiries  addressed  to  our  herdsmen  who  accompanied  the  herd 
on  the  fair  circuit  revealed  an  active  interest  in  purebred  cattle. 
A  surprising  number  of  southern  farmers  apparently  contemplate  acquir- 
ing purebred  stock.    The  grazing  season  in  the  South  is  several  months 
longer  than  that  of  7i/'isconsin.    More  corn  can  be  raised  for  feed  per 
year.    Natural  phosphates  fertilize  and  enrich  the  soil  and  increase 
the  yield  of  staple  crops,    A  good  cow  is  an  all-the-year-round  invest^ 
ment.    There  is  a  ready  market  for  purebred  cattle  at  high  prices." 

Synthetic  The  American  Fertilizer  for  November  12  says:  "The  steady  expan- 

Nitrogen      sion  of  the  synethetic  nitrogen  industry  in  Europe  continues.  The 
Industry      principal  English  manufacturer  announces  that  a  new  fertilizer,  which 
in  Europe    has  been  tested  experimentally  during  the  past  summer,  will  be  placed 
on  the  market  next  spring.    It  will  be  made  in  two  qualities,  the  ni- 
trogen content  of  one  being  10  per  cent,  and  of  the  other  15.5  per  cent. 
...'The  fertilizer  manufacturers  are  keenly  interested  in  the  larger 
supplies  of  nitrogen,  with  the  lower  prices  which  will  necessarily 
follow.     The  cost  of  nitrogen  has  been  one  of  the  principal  limiting 
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factors  in  the  market  for  mixed  fertilizers.    With  prices  on  a  low- 
er level  there  will  he  an  enormous  expansion  of  the  demand,,  to  the 
advantage  of  both  the  fertilizer  manufacturers  and  the  farmers." 


Section  3 

MARKET  QUOTATIONS 

Farm  Products         For  the  week  ended  Nov.  26:    Potatoes  fairly  steady.  Maine 
sacked  Green  Mountains  ranged  $2-$2.35  per  100  pounds  in  eastern 
cities.    Northern  Round  Whites  $1.35-$1#65  on  the  Chicago  carlot 
market;  mostly  $1.30  f.o.t).  Onions  nearly  steady.    New  York  and  mid- 
western  yellow  varieties  $1.30-$2  sacked  per  100  pounds  in  consuming 
centers;  $1.35-$1.45  f.o.b.  Cabbage  dull.    New  York  Danish  type  sold 
at  $10-$15  bulk  per  ton  in  terminal  markets.    Northern  stock  85^-$l 
sacked  per  100  pounds  in  Chicago.     Apples  firm.    New  York  Rhode 
Island  Greenings  $8  per  barrel  in  New  York  City;  $3-$ll  in  Chicago. 
Michigan  Jonathans  $8. 50-$ 10  in  Chicago. 

Top  price  on  hogs  at  Chicago  is  $9.40.     Compared  with  a  week 
ago  good  grade  fed  steers  and  yearlings  were  50^  to  $1  lower  with 
yearlings  off  most  at  the  close.     Strictly  choice  heavy  steers  brought 
$18.55,  a  new  high  top  for  the  year.     Stockers  and  feeders  were  firm, 
small  she  stock  mostly  steady,  bulls  strong,  vealers  50v^  higher.  Pat 
lambs  closed  strong  to  15$  higher,  while  sheep  and  feeding  lambs  were 
unchanged.    Wholesale  prices  on  fresh  western  dressed  meats  at  New 
York  were  steady  on  steer  beef,  veal  and  heavy  pork  loins;  $1  to  $2 
higher  on  lamb,  and  31  lower  on  mutton  and  light  pork  loins. 

Butter  markets  were  firm.     Supplies  of  fresh  butter  light,  and 
best  grades  scarce.    Immediate  future  of  market  uncertain,  as  reports 
indicate  irregularity  of  production  trend.     Storage  movement  contin- 
ues fairly  heavy  but  has  not  quite  equaled  that  of  last  year  in  princ- 
ipal wholesale  markets.     Closing  wholesale  prices  92  score  butter; 
New  York  5l|^;  Chicago  49-^;  Philadelphia  52§£;  3oston  48p. 

Cheese  markets  were  firm.     Trading  not  real  active,  but  this 
due  partly  to  light  supplies,  also  to.  unwillingness  of  dealers  to 
offer  cheese  except  at  firm  prices.    Most  interest  in  distributing 
markets  is  on  held  goods.    Production  has  dropped  past  two  weeks,  but 
still  heavier  than  a  year  ago.    Wholesale  prices  at  Wisconsin  primary 
markets  Nov.  25:   Single  Daisies  26$;  Young  Anericas  26^ ;  Longhorns 
25i$;  Square  Prints  26$. 

Average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in    10  designated  markets 
declined  5  points  for  the  week,  closing  at  19.22^  per  lb.  December 
future  contracts  on  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  declined  1  point, 
closing  at  19.32^,  and  on  the  New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  they  were 
down  9  points,  closing  at  19.38^. 

The  grain  markets  were  slightly  weaker  but  price  changes  were 
unimportant  and  reflected  principally  the  usual  slow Saturday  market. 
December  wheat  closed  at  Chicago  at  $1.27^  or  about  %$  below  yester- 
day's close.    Minneapolis  December  wheat  closed  at  $1.23^,  Kansas 
City  $1,222.    December  corn  closed  at  Chicago  at  862V  and-  December  oats 
at  49^.    December  rye  advanced  slightly,  closing  at  $1.04  at  Chicago. 
(Prepared  by  Bu.  of  Agr.  Econ.) 


DAILY  DIGEST 


Prepared  in  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as 
reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  affecting  agriculture,  particularly  i a  its  economic  aspects.  Responsibility,  approval 
or  disapproval,  for  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent  is  to  reflect  accurately  the 
news  of  importance. 
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INTERNATIONAL  The  Associated  Press  reports  from  Chicago  to-day:  aE.Edsor. 

LIVESTOCK  SHOW  Smith,  a  55-year-old  farmer  of  Corvallis,  Mont.,  whose  secret  of 
AWARDS  wheat  growing  is  'old-fashioned  elbow-grease,1  is  the  new  wheat 

king  of  North  America.     Competing  against  the  best  wheat  producers 
of  the  United  States  and  Canada  at  the  International  Livestock 
Exposition  yesterday,  Smith  wrested  the  prize  title  from  the  Canadian,  Herman 
Trelle  of  the  Peace  River  District  of  Alberta,  Canada.    It  was  only  the  third  time 
in  seventeen  years  of  competition  that  Uncle  San' s  rural  sons  have  been  able  to 
take  the  huge  cup,  emblematic  of  the  championship.     Smith,  who  learned  his  farm- 
ing on  his  father's  farm  in  Knoxvilie,  Iowa,  has  been  a  diversified  farmer  on 
about  400  acres  near  Corvallis,  100  miles  west  of  Butte,  for  twenty-nine  years. 
Besides  winning  the  wheat-growing  championship  with  a  sample  of  hard  red  winter 
wheat,  the  Montana  farmer,  T?vho  is  the  oldest  exhibitor  of  the  show,  also  won  the 
Durum  wheat  cup  for  the  third  consecutive  year,  thereby  gaining  permanent  posses- 
sion of  the  prize. 

"California,  Kansas,   Iowa,  Kentucky,  Indiana  and  Illinois  were  the  States 
registering  the  greatest  number  of  victories  in  the  cattle,   sheep  and  swine  ex- 
hibitions yesterday.     Among  the  agricultural  colleges  the  products  of  Iowa  State 
College  easily  led  the  field, 

"Although  Canada's  representation  at  the  show  did  not  approach  in  numbers 
those  of  the  United  States,  its  quality  was  good,  especially  in  the  fat  sheep 
divisions.    Humphrey  Snell  of  Clinton,  Ont.,  and  H.M.Lee  of  Highgate,  Ont,,  to- 
gether won  eight  places  out  of  ten  in  fat  sheep  judging.    Although  Canada  lost 
the  wheat-growing  championship,  its  exhibitors    landed  twenty-one  out  of  a  possi- 
ble thirty-five  prizes  in  the  hard  red  spring  wheat  classes.     The  remainder  of 
the  prizes  were  distributed  among  entrants  from  Montana  and  Wisconsin." 


FLOOD  CONTROL  Divergent  views  on  financing  future  Mississippi  flood  pro- 

FI HANGING  tection  works  were  given  to  the  House  Flood  Control  Committee 

yesterday  r/hen  Governor  Ben  S.  Paulen  of  Kansas  advocated  a  re- 
quirement of  State  contributions  in  addition  to  Federal  aid,  and 

Senators  Sackett  and  Barkley  of  Kentucky  urged  that  the  whole  expense  be  borne  by 

the  Federal  Government.  (Press,  Nov.  29.) 


CORPORATE  TAX  CUT         The  reduced  rate  of  ll|  per  cent  on  corporations  will  be 
applicable  to  income  received  in  1927  and  payable  in  1928,  under 
the  terms  of  an  amendment  incorporated  in  the  proposed  revenue  bill 

by  the  House  committee  on  ways  and  means  yesterday. 


AIR  HUNTERS  SLAY  An  Associated  Press  dispatch  to-day  from  Kerrville,  Tex., 

CATTLE  states  that  ranchers  in  that  district  threatened  yesterday  to  use 

anti-aircraft  guns  if  necessary  to  halt  the  slaying  of  cattle  and 
sheep  by  stray  bullets  from  the  guns  of  hunters  who  arousing  air- 
planes in  which  to  hunt  deer. 
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Section.  2 

Agricultural  "Flat  Tires  on  the  Para"  is  the  title  of  an  article  in  The 

Prosperity  American  Mercury  for  November  "by  W.G.Clugston,  who  "believes  that  no 
vocation  in  the  united  States*  to-day  offers  a  more  alluring  call  to 
the  young  man  witn  individualistic  inclinations  than  farming.  "No 
"business,"  he  says,   "can  be  begun  with  less  cash,  or  on  a  shorter 
shoestring,  and  rone  brings  a  more  profitable  return  in  proportion  to 
the  brains,  energy  and  industry  put  into  it."    He  believes  that  the 
industry  of  agriculture  seems  at  a  low  ebb  because  it  is  so  easy  for 
inefficient  individuals  to  maintain  themselves  in  it,  and  that  agri- 
culture is  able  to  support  them  despite  their  inefficiency  is  suffi- 
cient proof  that  the  American  farmer  practices  one  of  the  easiest  and 
best  rewarded  of  callings.     The  author's  advice  to  the  prospective 
farmer  is:  "He  can  be  the  one-crop  gambler  if  he  will,  and  play  the  00 
of  wheat,  corn,  cotton,   or  tobacco  to  his  heart's  content.    But  if  he 
would  be  safe  he  must  know  how  to  hedge.    With  six  or  eight  hundred 
pullets,  and  half  a  dozen  milch  cows  of  purebred  stock,  he  can,  in  any 
real  farming  section,  make  sure  of  a  cash  income  of"  from  $50  to  $75 
for  every  month  in  the  year.... That  is  enough  to  pay  the  living  ex- 
penses of  the  average  farm  family." 

Agriculture  An  editorial  in  The  Ohio  Farmer  for  November  26  says:  "City 

and  Industry    business  interests  and  financial  institutions  recognize  the  import- 
in  Ohio        ance  of  agriculture  more  than  we  often  give  them  credit  for.     The  great 
majority  of  these  successful  business  men  were  farm  lads  once  them- 
selves.    'They  still  have  the  feel  of  the  soil,  and  they  still  rec- 
ognize their  dependence  on  the  products  of  the  soil.    Notably  indeed 
is  the  contribution  made  by  the  Union  Trust  Company,  of  Cleveland,  in 
its  publication  'Trade  Winds'  for  this  month,  which  sets  forth  the 
relationship  between  industry  and  commerce  and  agriculture  and  the  im- 
portance of  Ohio  as  a  great  farming  State.     'Industry  has  become  keen- 
ly aware  of  the  fact  that  the  state  of  the  farmer's  pocketbook  has  a 
vital  bearing  upon  the  general  level  of  manufacturing  and  trade, '  says 
this  bank's  executive  manager,  George  A.  Coulton,  in  this  article. 
'Farmers  hold  in  their  calloused  hands  not  merely  hoes  and  plow 

handles,  but  the  prosperity  of  many  a  business  '     The  manager  of 

this/'great  banking  institution  then  presents  a  forceful  picture  of 
Ohio  agriculturally — a  State  third  in  value  of  improved  property  per 
square  mile,   tenth  in  value  of  farms,   sixth  in  income  per  acre,  sixth 
in  wheat,  corn  and  oats,  fifth  in  dairy  products,  fourth  in  poultry, 
fifth  in  sheep  and  wool,  fifth  in  hay,  fourth  in  grapes,  ninth  in  po- 
tatoes, first  in  vegetables  grown  under  glass.     The  conclusion  is  then 
drawn  by  the  business  expert  of  the  city:   'The  problems  of  the  farmer 
are  to  us,  not  distant,  but  immediate:  That  they  become,  through  their 
results,   our  own  problems;   that  a  bad  year  on  Ohio  farms  may  well  be 
reflected  by  poor  business  in  Ohio  cities,  and  that  the  prosperity  of 
the  Chio  farmer  is  our  prosperity'..." 

Butter  Pro-  An  editorial  in  The  Dairy  Record  for  November  16  says:  "So 

duct  ion       much  attention  has  bean  focused  upon  New  Zealand,  Australia  and  the 
in  Canada    Argentine  as  future  sources  of  large  butter  supplies  that  but  little 
attention  has  ber;n  given  to  our  neighbors  on  the  north.    Yet  Canada,' s 
butter  production  is  growing  rapidly  and  it  is  a  potential  source  of 
far  more.     The  combined  production  of  the  prairie  provinces,  Saskatche- 
wan, Alberta,  and  Manitoba,   totaled  a  trifle  less  than  52,000,000 
pounds  last  year  which  is  only  29  per  cent  of  the  178,156,375  pounds 
produced  in  the  Dominion.     Ontario  still  remains  Canada's  leading 
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butter  producer,   its  62,301,000  pounds  representing  35  per  cent  of  the 
total  output.    But  the  prairie  farm  provinces  represent  a  potential 
source  of  huge  butter  supplies  and  their  production  is  growing  rapidly. 
» .  .None  of  the  Canadian  provinces  may  prove  an  important  source  of 
American  butter,  as  the  tariff  will  continue  to  be  an  effective  barrier 
for  many  years  to  come.     Their  increased  production  is  important,  how- 
ever, for  it  will  have  its  effect  upon  international  markets,  and  "butter 
to-day  is  a  world  commodity . " 

Chicago  Food  "Chicago's  9,313  wholesale  houses  had  combined  sales  of  nearly 

Sales  $5, 000, 000,000  in  1926,  proof  of  the  city's  preminence  as  a  distribut- 

ing center  for  the  Nation,  according  to  official  United  States  Govern- 
ment figures,  compiled  through  cooperation  of  the  Chicago  Association 
of  Commerce,  and  announced  Nov.  24.    Wholesale  food  industries,  number- 
ing 1,571,  reported  total  sales  of  $1,728,051,000,  or  32.3  per  cent  of 
the  total,  approximating  a  $2,000,000,000  annual  food  market,  accord- 
ing to  the  association's  announcement...."  (Chic.  Jour,  of  Com. , Nov, 25, ) 

Economic  "Industry  at  the  Turning  Point;  Is  ©ur  Economic  Situation  Out 

Changes       of  Balance? ,T  is  the  title  of  an  article  by  Magnus  W.  Alexander  in  The 
Century  for  October.     The  present  era  in  American  economic  life  is  un- 
doubtedly one  of  urosperity,   of  plenty  of  work  for  those  who  wish  to 
work,  and  of  good  feeling  all  round,  but  those  who  have  their  fingers  jrs 
on  the  pulse  of  our  industrial  life  feel  that  American  industry  is  grad- 
ually entering  a  new  and  different  period  and  development,  the  author 
contends.    As  an  instance  he  cites  the  farm,  which  has  been  giving 
ground  to  the  city,  and  the  farmer  has  been  turned  into  a  factory,  mill 
or  store  worker,  as  he  desires  a  higher  money  return.    He  asks  the 
question:  "Is  the  lack  of  balance  in  the  scale  of  well-being  and  mone- 
tary return  of  investment  in  the  two  giant  industries,  agriculture  and 
manufacture,  to  be  viewed  in  terms  of  temporary  instability  of  agri- 
•  culture  and  recurrent  failure  of  crops,  or  does  it  mean  a  fundamental 
realignment  that  is  going  on  in  our  basic  economic  life?"    A  slow  but 
significant  change  has  come  upon  our  ways  of  earning  and  spending,  the 
author  finds,  and  our  industrial  life  has  begun  to  feel  that  the  chang- 
ing tide  is  moving  with  it.    High  standards  of  living,  abundant  and 
ingenious  machine  production,  increased  leisure,  new  tastes  and  habits 
have  come  and  have  brought  with  them  a  new  atmosphere  in  which  our  in- 
dustry must  work.     The  author  believes  that  the  situation  requires 
scientific  study. 

Grain  Pro-  Modern  Miller  for  Nov.  26  says;  "Russia,  the  great  grain  pro- 

duction in  ducer,  has  sunk  to  the  point  where  it  scarcely  gets  mention  as  a 
Russia        factor  in  world's  supply.    Russia  has  had  ten  years  in  which  to  recover 
from  the  war  and  its  agricultural  progress  has  not  reached  the  point 
of  properly  feeding  its  home  people.     At  least  this  is  the  viewpoint 
of  the  grain  trade.     There  have  been  heavy  imports  of  tractors,  but  ap- 
parently field  work  by  the  peasant  has  lagged  to  the  point  where  the 
tractors  have  not  been  an  offset..,." 

"Industrial-  The  Estate  Magazine  (London)  for  November  quotes  from  an  address 

izing"  Agr-    by  Christopher  Turnor  on  British  rural  problems  before  the  Church 
iculture      Congress.     "We  should  aim,"  Mr.  Turnor  declared,   "at  industrializing 
the  industrialist."    If  agriculture  were  industrialized,  as  it  is  in 
Continental  countries,   there  would,  he  considers,  be  a  far  greater 
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range  of  employment  for  the  rural  worker.     Anyone  who  studied  country 
life  in  a  Continental  country  with  a  highly-organized  agriculture, 
its  network  of  sugar  factories,  creameries,  "bacon  factories,  brewer- 
ies,  chicory  factories  and  jam  factories.,  all,  as  a  rule,  cooperating, 
was  struck  with  its  vitality  and  progress. 

Installment  Alan  H.  Temple  calls  attention  in  Commerce  and  Finance  for 

Selling       Nov.  23  to  a  detailed  study  of  installment  selling  by  R.A. Seligman, 
professor  of  political  economy  at  Columbia  University.  Professor 
Seligman  undertook  the  work  at  the  invitation  of  John  J.  Easkob, 
chairman  of  the  finance  committee  of -the  General  Motors  Corporation, 
and  spent  fifteen  months  in  the  study,  using  twenty  assistants  and 
having  full  access  to  the  records  of  the  General  Motors  Corporation  and 
many  other  companies.    His  findings  are  being  published  by  Harper  & 
Bros,  in  two  volumes  of  1,000  pages.    In  a  nutshell,  this  is  Professor 
Seligman' s  conclusion:  "Installment  credit  is  beginning  to  do  for  the 
consumer  what  the  gradual  development  of  the  commercial  banking  system 
has  done  for  the  producer.    If  such  credit  is  restricted  to  the  proper 
commodities,  under  the  proper  management,  it  will  gradually  throw  off 
its  abuses  and  will  stand  forth  as  one  of  the  most  signal  contribu- 
tions of  the  twentieth  century  to  the  potential  creation  of  national 
wealth  and  national  welfare." 

Raw  Wool  During  the  year  1926,  the  output  of  raw  wool  in  Europe,  ex- 

Output  in    eluding  Russia,  totaled  250,000  metric  tons,  according  to  advices 
Europe         received  by  the  Bankers  Trust  Company  of  New  York  from  its  French 
information  service.    Of  this  amount  France  produced  21,500  metric 
tons,  a  slight  increase  over  the  preceding  year,  when  her  output  was 
20,000  tons,  but  still  below  the  pre-war  annual  output  of  from  38,000 
to  39,000  metric  tons.    Including  the  wool  produced  by  her  colonies 
and  protectorates  the  total  output  of  France  during  1926  was  63,800 
metric  tons,  or  slightly  more  than  one  fifth  of  her  consumption  which 
amounts  to  roughly  300,000  tons  per  snnum. 

Southern  An  editorial  in  Manufacturers  Record  for  November  10  says; 

Progress      "In  the  proposed  establishment  of  a  $20,000,000  steam-electric  plant 
in  Alabama  by  the  Alabama  Power  Company,  and  the  letting  of  initial 
contracts  of  construction  and  steel  work  for  the  $7,000,000  plant  of 
the  American  Glanzstoff  Corporation,  near  Elizabethton,  Tenn.,  for  the 
manufacture  of  rayon— the  company  having  in  view  an  ultimate  expendi- 
ture of  $50,000,000  and  the  employment  of  20,000  people  in  that  indus- 
try—in the  statement  published  in  this  issue  that  the  Saluda  River 
hydro-electric  development,  now  under  way,  will  cost  $24,000,000,  and 
with  many  other  enterprises  representing  millions  of  dollars  in  in- 
dividual cases  and  many  millions  in  the  aggregate  as  reported  to-day, 
it  is  readily  seen  that  there  is  a  sweep  of  development  work  in  the 
South  of  such  stupendous  importance  as  to  demand  and  command  Nation- 
wide attention. .. The  story  of  this  tremendous  sweep  of  investment 
capital  into  the  South,  and  the  huge  sums  put  by  the  South  into  its 
own  industries,  is  like  a  mighty  panorama,  unfolding  before  the  eyes 
of  the  Nation  the  greatest  material  advance  ever;    shewn  by  any  section 
of  the  United  States.    And  yet  we  are  evidently  only  at  the  very  be- 
ginning of  this  movement.    No  limit  can  be  put  upon  the  progress  of 
the  South  during  the  next  five  or  ten  years.    It  is  safe,  however,  to 
say  that  it  will  be  so  great  that  it  will  amaze  the  world," 
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Wool  Trade  The  Commercial  Bulletin  (Boston)  for  Nov.  26  says:   "The  wool 

market  has  been  fairly  active  in  spite  of  the  holiday,  with  prices  very 
firm.    Moreover,   there  is  a  healthy  demand  for  wool  and  further  sales 
are  pending.     Interest  is  keenest  in  the  fine  and  half-blood  domestic 
wools,  but  some  medium  wools  are  in  demand  at  fully  the  highest  prices 
previously  paid.    Manufacturers,  whether  because  of  recent  good  orders 
or  because  they  are  anticipating  business,  are  showing  genuine  inter- 
est in  the  raw  material,  although  the  market  is  distinctly  against 
them.    London  has  maintained  the  prices  set  at  the  opening  on  Tuesday 
and  the  foreign  primary  markets  are  all  very  firm." 


Section  3 

MARKET  QUOTATIONS 

Farm  Products         Nov.  28:     Top  price  on  hogs  at  Chicago  $9.55  or  30«*  higher  than 
a  week  ago . 

Maine  sacked  Green  Mountain  potatoes  $2-$2.25  per  100  pounds 
in  eastern  markets;  mostly  around  $1.60  f.o.b.  Presque  Isle.  Wiscon- 
sin^sacked  Round  Whites  $1.50-$!„65  carlot  sales  in  Chicago;  mostly 
$1.35  f.o.b.  Waupaca.    New  York  Danish  type  cabbage  $10-$15  bulk  per 
ton  in  terminal  markets.    New  York  and  midwestern  yellow  onions  $1;25~ 
$1.75  sacked  per  100  pounds  in  consuming  centers;  $1.40-$1.45  f.o.b. 
New  York  Baldwin  apples  $6. 25-$ 7  per  barrel  in  New  York  City.  Michigan 
Jonathans  $8.50-$lC  in  Chicago;  Baldwins  $6-$7. 

1        Closing  prices^of  92  score  butter;     New  York  5l|#;  Chicago 
49^;  Philadelphia  53^;  Boston  49^. 

Closing  prices  at  Wisconsin  primary  cheese  markets  on  Nov.  26: 
Single  Daisies  26^;  Longhoms  26^. 

Average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  markets 
declined  38  points,  closing  at  18. 84^  per  lb.     December  future  con- 
tracts on  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  declined  42  points,  closing  at 
18.90^,   and  on  the  New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  they  were  down  34 
points,   closing  at  19.04^. 

Unfavorable  weather  in  the  Corn  Belt  together  with  light  receipts 
caused  a  very  firm  corn  market  and  future  prices  at  Chicago  closed 
about  2-s<p  above  Saturday's  close.     December  corn  88f^;  December  wheat 
at  Chicago  $1.28;  Minneapolis  $1.24f;  Kansas  City  $1.23^.  December" 
oats  at  Chicago  49  5/8^;  December  rye  $1.04  7/8.  (Preoared  by  Bu.  of 
Agr.  Econ.) 


DAILY  DIGEST 


(Prepared  in  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as 
reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  affecting  agriculture,  particularly  in  its  economic  aspects.  Responsibility,  approval 
or  disapproval,  for  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  Intent  is  to  reflect  accurately  the 
news  of  importance. 
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S  AT  The  Chicago  Journal  of  Commerce  for  Nov.  29  reports:  "The 

itUL  INTERNATIONAL    International  Live  Stock  Exposition  is  one  of  the  truly  great 
institutions  of  America,  William  M.  Jardine,  United  States  Secre- 
,  .        tary  of  Agriculture,  said  yesterday, after  inspecting  the  extensive 

:'a    ™e  stock  yards.    Mr,  Jardine  was  guest  of  honor  at  a  luncheon  at 
.      e  and  Sirloin  Club  where  he  complimented  the  management  of  the  big  ex- 
llnl    r^nnnne,PerfeCti0n  of  the  arrangements  and  upon  the  record-breaking  attend- 
ance ol  37,000  last  Sunday.     'This  show,'  Mr.  Jardine  said,    'speaks  the  language 
oi  tne^animal  world  in  a  manner  that  impresses  the  vital  importance  of  the  live- 
stock industry  upon  the  public  mind.'     The  Secretary  also  congratulated  the  win- 

r^i  ln  ,  !  intercollegiate  competition  in  stock  judging,  in  which  Iowa 
State  College  led  for  the  second  time,  and  reviewed  1,200  boys  and  girls  of  the 
tt-.a  uiuDs    representing  forty-two  States  and  Canada,  prize  winners  in  boys'  and 
girls'  agricultural  club  work." 

It,  th»  tB  J°Tnal  further  reports:  ''South  Dakota  carried  off  preliminary  honors 
o?  whtfpLf  -grain.Sh0o  winninS  first  f°r  ten  ears  of  yellow  corn  and  ten  ears 
oi  wnite  corn  m  region  2.... The  prize-winning  Shorthorn  herd  of  Thompson's  Farm 

r«lri««^n'     I    '        dGd  by  Maxwellton  Referee,  the  grand  champion  of  1927  and 
the  beS  ;fatJW°"yea?"0ld  bUU  °alf  iraP°rted  ^om  Br  it  aim..    Calrossie  was  adjudged 
honors  wherevtr  ^  ln  Scotland  for  1926.  Maxwellton  Referee  has  taken  first 

IvTZ  2 haeTeYe\ sh0Wn  thls  ^ar  and  is  regarded  as  a  likely  candidate  for  the 
Ki&Z"  theP- sent  show.     The  entire  herd  number  twenty-two  head  of 
one  nnest  sn  or  thorns  in  America," 

Tow*  1  oof6  A\S°Ciated  Press  t0^ay  reports:   "A  girl  from  Kansas  and  a  boy  from 
nTinnJ \    g  ?;°Wned  thS  h6alth  tampions  of  the  United  States  at  the 

Itlllt \Tg  T  °f  the/0Ur"H  ^ys  and  girls.     They  are  Marie  Antrim, 

Blanched    I  o'wf??^6'  °f  Kans . ,   and  J.  Ered  Christensen,  aged  18,'of 


S^18™  The  press  to-day  reports  that  delegates  from  a  dozen 

MEETING  Northern,  Central  and  Southern  States  at  Washington  yesterday 

issued  a  statement  on  farm  legislation,  which  they  said  would  be 
farm  Wi^rinr68611^  t1°1GonSress'     ^  statement  said  in  part;  "The  need  for 

defln  ?f      ?here  ^JTl^  J**"*?*  and  the  P°Sition  of  these  farm  *■ 
resen  ed'in  reslect  tl  E  ^      ^  ^         position  of  the  organizations  rep- 

erCnt  JXJ??l*  n  princiPles  of  legislation  required.     They  want  no  Gov- 

tne^  ins?^  th  t      ^  ?  GT™ent  ^"dy,  direct  or  indirect.    On  the  contrary 
unH  of  a  commtLTi  ^  l°  ^  effective>  *ust  require  each  marketed 

protection  "  ^  °f  the  C°StS  °f  Us  0Wn  stabilization  and 


SS  Zt \  t  •  ^  PreSS  ^"^  rep°rtS  that  a  -ited  ^  of  -at  inter- 
CONGRESS  J  I  meat  prod^cing  ^d  consuming  country  is  being  advocat- 

CONGRESS  ed  by  Dr    Honorio  Pueyrredon,  Argentine  Ambassador  to  the  United 

States    to  counteract  the  marked  tendency  in  this  and  other  coun- 
tries to  substitute  other  foods  for  meat. 
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Section  2 

Agricultural  Secretary  Jardine  supplies  the  material  for  an  extended  arti- 

Research      cle  on  agricultural  research  by  J.  Sydney  Cates  in  'The  Country  Gentle- 
man for  December.     In  this  Mr.  Cates  points  out  the  limitations  put 
upon  the  research  work  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  by  lack  of 
adequate  funds  and  public  indifference,  and  the  huge  dividends  which 
every  dollar  spent  in  the  Government's  agricultural  studies  could  be 
made  to  yield.    He  says  in  part:  "It  would  seem  unnecessary  to  argue 
that  the  prying  eyes  of  research  should  be  brought  to  the  aid  of  any 
industry,   least  of  all  agriculture.    Research  has  opened  up  new  eras 
in  medicine,   in  engineering,   in  transportation,   in  communication,  in 
chemistry  and,  in  fact,  in  every  great  division  of  modern  life.  Re- 
search in  the  abstract  has  sold  itself  on  the  basis  of  its  dividends. 
And  for  every  dollar  we  have  spent  on  studying  the  problems  of  agri- 
culture the  return  has  been  in  fabulous  dividends.     The  trouble  is  that 
we  are  spending  in  agriculture  but  little  relative  to  what  industry  is 

spending,  and  still  less  compared  to  our  insistent  needs  The  reason 

for  this  situation  is  not  difficult  to  understand.     Industry,  organ- 
ized as  it  is  in  large  corporate  units,  is  able  to  finance  its  own 

study  Agriculture,   organized  into  more  than  six  million  separate 

units,  can  finance  centralized  study  only  through  Government  support. 
And  while  achieving  high  efficiency  in  agriculture  is  an  end  which 
not  only  strikes  at  the  root  of  the  farmer's  problem,  but  an  end  which 
at  the  same  time  rewards  every  group  of  the  Nation,  bolstering  up  re- 
search in  an  effort  to  point  the  way  for  this  efficiency  has  been, 
until  comparatively  recent  days,  a  measure  for  common  good  which  rela- 
tively few  people  have  seen  fit  to  stress.    Until  the  full  signifi- 
cance of  a  forehanded  study  of  farm  problems  is  brought  forcibly  be- 
fore the  country,  the  condition  is  not  likely  to  be  corrected.  Un- 
fortunately for  agriculture,  unlike  industry,   there  is  no  small, 
vitally  interested  group  to  whom  research  men  can  look  for  financial 
support.    Perhaps  in  the  matter  of  pest  prevention  the  failure  to  give 
adequate  support  to  forehanded  research  has  resulted  in  the  most 
easily  obvious  national  loss.    Had  we  long  ago  secured  financial  sup- 
port for  the  policy  of  studying  foreign  pests  on  foreign  soil,  the 
tremendous  ravages  which  we  have  suffered  from  imported  insects  might 
"to  a  large  extent  have  been  obviated."    After  reviewing  the  damage  done 
by  the  corn  borer,  boll  weevil,  Japanese  beetle,  Mexican  fruit  fly  and 
other  plant  pests,  Mr.  Cates  says:  "But  the  necessity  for  forehanded 
research  is  not  confined  to  the  problem  of  pest  prevention  and  pest 
control. «• .To  hold  foreign  markets  for  our  surplus  products,  we  must 
meet  competition  from  other  lands.    We  can  meet  this  competition  only 
by  the  studied  development  of  methods  of  production  which  will  allow 
our  growers,  while  still  maintaining  high  American  standards  of  living, 
to  Bell  at  a  price  which  can  not  be  met  by  less  ingenious  peoples.... 
And  just  as  research  must  point  the  way  to  that  efficiency  and  economy 
in  production  which  will  allow  us  to  maintain  a  strong  position  in  the 
world  trade  in  agricultural  commodities  and  thus  keep  our  huge  farm 
investment  operating  to  capacity  in  the  face  of  world  competition,  so 
is  research  even  more  critically  needed  in  maintaining  a  greater  sem- 
blance of  balance  between  competing  regions  here  in  our  own  country..." 


Airplane  De-  Lieut.  Com.  Bruce  G,  Leighton  is  the  author  of  an  article  in 

velopment    Atlantic  Monthly  for  November  on  "The  Limitations  of  Airplanes."  The 

writer  believes  that  the  trend  of  development  of  the  airplane  in  recent 
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years  has  been  downward  in  si^e  rather  than  upward.     There  is  no 
reason  to  believe  that  the 'airplane  of  the  future  will  he  of  great 
size,  he  says.     The  trend  in  airplane  development  is  toward  greater 
reliability,  dependability,  safety;  toward  more  general  application 
to  useful,  commonplace  service,  and  marked  decrease  in  cost  of  pro- 
duction,  operation  and  maintenance.     There  will  be  slow  and  steady 
improvement  in  possible  range,   in  maximum  speed,  in  possible  time  of 
sustained  flight,  the  author  says,  but  we  need  look  forward  to  no 
very  startling  gain  in  any  of  these  respects.    Because  of  the  great 
proportion  of  the  total  carrying  capacity  required  for  fuel  in  long 
flights,  the  airplane,  as  applied  to  practical  carrying  purposes,  is 
to-day  and  must  inevitably  remain,  essentially  a  short  range  vehicle. 
Its  forte  is  high  speed  and  unprecedented  freedom  of  movement;  its 
weakness,  relatively  limited  range  of  independent  action. 

Cooperative  Chicago  Journal  of  Commerce  for  Nov.  28  says:  "The  divorce  of 

Market  Plans    cooperative  marketing  from  politics  and  governmental  control  is  the 
aim  of  a  meeting  of  twenty-two  of  the  largest  business  associations 
in  America  called  for  next  Wednesday  at  Chicago  to  form  an  organization, 
whose  chief  aim  is  the  modification  of  laws  discriminating  against 
private  business  and  private  capital.    W.F.Jensen  is  chairman  of  the 
committee  on  program  and  arrangements.     The  name  Agricultural  Trades 
Economic  Conference  has  been  applied  to  the  gathering  temporarily  until 
a  definite  organization  and  name  have  been  decided  upon.    Mr.  Jensen 
declares  Capital  of  $5,000,000  and  industries  employing  1,000,000 
workers  will  be  represented  at  the  conference." 

Far  Eastern  An  editorial  in  The  Wail  Street  Journal  for  Nov.  29  says:  "In 

Trade  1926  the  United  States  had  an  import  and  export  business  with  the  Far 

East  of  $2,215,000,000,  compared  with  $462,000,000  in  1913.    Thus,  in 
13- years  our  trade  with  the  Orient  increased  377  per  cent.     In  no  other 
part  of  the  world  has  such  a  remarkable  development  of  trade  been  seen. 
These  figures  are  given  on  the  authority  of  Dr.  Julius  Klein,  director 
of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,   in  an  address  before 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Seattle.    He  showed  that  our  imports  from 
the  Far 'East  in  the  past  year  amounted  to  $1,443,000,000  and  the  exports 
$772,000,000.     Doctor  Klein  further  showed  that  our  far  eastern  imports 
furnished  30  per  cent  of  all  the  goods  that  we  purchased  abroad.  The 
Far  East  also  took  14.6  per  cent  of  the  total  of  our  export  trade.  ... 
By  no  means  does  this  mean  trade  taken  from  other  countries;  it  rep- 
resents a  healths'-  growth.    An  industrial  revolution  is  developing  in 
the  Far  East,    Mills  and  factories  are  employing  many  thousands  of 
people  where  in  the  earlier  period  none  was  at  work  at  all. ...But 
Doctor  Klein  points  out  the  fact  that  much  of  the  trade  area  of  the 
Orient  is  territory  under  the  control  of  European  nations.     If  that 
gives  the  goods  of  the  ruling  country  an  advantage,  it  at  least  has 
not  prevented  Australia  from  doubling  its  purchases  from  us  in  the 
past  13  years.    Neither  should  it  interfere  with  our  trade  with  Japan 
and  China,  which  now  are,  respectively,  first  and  third  largest 
oriental  purchasers  of  the  United  States.     These  two  countries  also  are 
nearer  the  United  States  than  any  others,  a  fact  that  should  give  the 
United  States  some  advantage  in  dealing  with  them.    Their  remarkable 
expansion  of  both  export  and  import  trade,  taken  in  connection  with  the 
fact  that  an  industrial  revolution  is  developing,  promises  much  for  our 
foreign  trade  in  the  next  few  years.'1 
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Farm  Distances       An  editorial  in  Farmstead,   Stock  and  Home  for  November  15  says: 
»;We  have  heard  a  great  deal  about  the  extra  miles  that  iarm  house- 
wives  are  forced  to  travel  in  poorly  arranged  and  improperly  equipped, 
kitchens  and  home s .... The  same  ideas  of  step  saving  are  being  worked 
out  with  farm  men  in  Ohio  by  the  university  extension  department. 
Pedometers  were  supplied  a  group  of  farmers  to  be  worn  while  doing 
their  farm  chores.    This  step-record  proved  some  interesting  facts,  un 
one  farm,  the  man  caring  for  the  livestock  traveled  135  miles  a  montn, 
on  another,  49  miles.    Each  farm  carried  the  same  number  and  type  oi 
livestock.    The  step  saving  on  the  latter  farm  was  made  possible  by 
the  convenient  location  of  buildings,  good  interior  arrangements,  tne 
use  of  self  feeders  and  drinking  fountains,  and  the  application  ol 
windmill  and  engine  power  where  possible...." 

Milk  Cooperation    The  Field  (London)  for  November  17  saysi  "  Round  about  Glas- 

in  Scotland    gow  the  dairy  farmers  have  recently  formed  a  milk  selling  agency, 
with  the  object  of  taking  the  control  of  the  milk  supply  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  distributors.     The  plan  is  that  all  the  producers  sup- 
plying the  Clydeside  area  are  to  band  themselves  together  and  agree  to 
sell  all  their  milk  through  the  agency,  which  will  treat  with  the  ur- 
ban distributors  and  the  local  butter  and  cheese  factories.    By  this 
means  it  is  hoped  to  take  the  controlling  hand  and  check  those  manip- 
ulations between  the  distributive  trade  and  the  creameries  that  have 
reacted  to  the  detriment  of  producers.    As  much  milk  as  the  distribu- 
tors will  buy  at  the  full  liquid  milk  price  they  shall  have,  but  the 
surplus  is  to  be  sold  independently  to  the  creameries,  and  the  prices 
realized  will  be  pooled  between  the  members.     There  appears  to  be  a 
good  prospect  of  success  for  the  Scottish  milk  agency,  which  started 
operations  on  November  1.    If  it  does  succeed  it  will  be  a  most  useful 
example  in  organization  to  the  milk  producers  of  the  South.    It  is 
worth  noting  that  the  cooperative  marke  ting  of  wool  on  a  large  scale 
is  steadily  developing  in  England.    Every  year  more  farmers  are  join- 
ing up  to  market  their  clip  in  good  condition  at  the  leading  sales,  ^ 
so  as  to  secure  the  full  market  value  for  graded  wool.    This,  too,  is 
a  sign  of  the  growing  realization  that  haphazard  ways  of  business  are 
at  the  root  of  part  of  the  British  farmer's  troubles.    There  is  no 
doubt  that  these  cooperative  enterprises  have  a  beneficial  effect  gen- 
erally apart  from  the  better  values  secured  by  the  members  themselves. 
The  existence  in  a  district  of  a  flourishing  cooperative  society, 
supplying  feeding  stuff  and  fertilizers  at  the  lowest  rates,  makes 
the  local  merchants  all  the  keener  to  secure  the  farmers'  business 
even  at  smaller  profits  51 

Rural  Conditions    An  editorial  in  The  Iowa  Homestead  for  November  24  says:  "The 
in  South      South  Dakota  College  of  Agriculture  recently  completed  an  agricultural 
Dakota         survey  of  two  townships  in  a  typical  county  in  its  own  State;... In 
these  townships  there  are  neither  towns  nor  railroads.    The  nearest 
railroad  and  towns  are  six  miles  from  either  of  them.     In  one  there  is 
a  consolidated  school  which  covers  work  in  all  of  the  grades  and  high 
school.     One  township  has  72  farm  homes  including  a  total  of  411  per- 
sons.   The  other  has  78  farm  homes  with  401  people.     The  average 
density  of  population  in  the  two  is  11.3  persons  per  square  mile.  The 
average  family  consists  of  5,4  persons.     In  both  townships,  86.3 
per  cent  of  the  farmers  stated  that  their  type  of  farming  was  raising 
grain  and  livestock.    Only  7.2  per  cent  converted  all  of  their  grain 
crops  into  livestock  products,  while  only  6.5  per  cent  did  grain  farm- 
ing exclusively.     Of  the  150  farms  in  these  townships,  109  ranged 
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between  160  and  440  acres  in  size  With  an  average  of  approximately 
300  acres.     One  of  these  townships  had  a  tenancy  rate  of  59  per  cent 
while  the  other  had  55  per  cent  tenancy.    About  60  per  cent  of  the 
farmers  in  both  townships  belong  to  some  cooperative  association  and 
it  is  estimated  that  25  per  cent  of  the  farm  produce  is  marketed  co- 
operatively.    The  percentage  of  farms  carrying  mortgage  indebtedness 
is  66.6  while  the  average  mortgage  indebtedness  per  acre  on  mortgaged 
farms  is  $50.11,  with  an  assessed  value  of  the  land  approximating  $75 
per  acre.     Taken  altogether,  farmers  in  these  townships  are  fairly 
representative  of  South  Dakota  as  a  whole  and  more  or  less  typical 

of  the  country  as  a  whole  If  economic  conditions  are  the  key  to 

rural  satisfaction,  the  people  interviewed  in  this  survey  must  be 
optimistic  about  the  future  of  farming  as  a  business,  in  view  of  tne  ^ 
fact  that  over  87  per  cent  of  them  expressed  their  preference  for  rura^ 
life  and  rural  homes  in  the  face  of  this  feeling  of  temporary  existing 
inequalities . " 

Section  3 
MARKET  QUOTATIONS 

Farm  Products        Nov.  29:    Top  price  on  hogs  at  Chicago  is  $9*25.    Prices  on 

other  classes  of  livestock  are  as  follows:  Beef  Steers  choice  $17.50 
to  $18.75;  good  $13,50  to  $17.75;  medium  $9.75  to  $13.75;  common  $7.50 
to  $9.75;  heifers,  good  and  choice  $9.50  to  $14.50;  common  and  medium 
$7  to  $10.25;  cows,  good  and  choice  $7.75  to  $10.50;  common  and  medium 
$5.75  to  $7.75;  low  cutter  and  cutter  $5  to  $5.75;  vealers,  medium  to 
choice  $12.50  to  $15;  heavy  calves,  medium  to  choice  $7  to  $10;  stock- 
ers  and  feeders,  common  to  choice  $7.75  to  $11.50;  fat  lambs  medium  to 
choice  $13.65  to  $14.50;  yearling  wethers,  medium  to  choice  $10.25  to 
$12.35;  fat  ewes,  common  to  choice  $4  to  $7;  feeding  lambs,  medium  to 
choice  $12.65  to  $14.25. 

Maine  sacked  Green  Mountain  potatoes  $2-$2.15  per  100  pounds  in 
eastern  markets;  mostly  $1,55  f.o.b.  Presque  Isle.    Northern  sacked 
Round  Whites  $x.35~$1.65  carlot  sales  in  Chicago;  $1.25-$1.35  f.o.b. 
New  York  Danish  type  cabbage  $9-&15  bulk  per  ton  in  terminal  markets; 
$7  f.o.b,  Rochester,    Northern  Danish  type  850-$l  sacked  per  100  pounds 
in  Chicago.    New  York  and  midwestern  yellow  onions  $1.25-$2.15  sacked 
per  100  pounds  in  city  markets;  $1.35~$1,45  f.o.b.  New  York  Baldwin 
apples  $6-$7  per  barrel  in  New  York  and  Chicago  and  $1.75-$2  per  bushel 
basket  in  a  few  eastern  cities. 

Closing  prices  of  92  score  butter:    New  York  5l|$;  Chicago  49-f^; 
Philadelphia  52^;  Boston  49^, 

Closing  prices  at  Wisconsin  primary  cheese  markets  Nov.  28: 
Single  Daisies  26§^;  Longhorns  26~20;  Square  Prints  26|$  ♦ 

Average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  markets 
advanced  3  points,  closing  at  18. 86^  per  lb.     December  future  contracts 
on  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  advanced  7  points,  closing  at  18.97^, 
and  on  the  New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  they  declined  2  points,  closing 
at  19.020. 

The  grain  market  was  slightly  weaker  and  prices  of  most  grains 
closed  slightly  lower  in  the  future  markets.    Dec.  wheat  at  Chicago 
$1,27^;  Minneapolis  $1.24;  Kansas  City  $1.22|.  December  corn  at 
Chicago  88^;  December  oats  49f^;  December  rye  $1.04^-.  (Prepared  by 
Bu.  of  Agr.  Econ. ) 


[II  I 


DAILY  DIGEST 


Prepared  in  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as 
reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  srffe«^ng  agriculture,  particularly  in  its  economic  aspects.  Responsibility,  approval 
»r  disapproval,  for  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent  is  to  reflect  accurately  the 
news  of  importance. 
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TAX  REDUCTION      ^         The  press  to-day  reports  that  the  controversy  over  the  size 

o.  t.,e  proposed,  tax  reduction  was  continued  yesterday  with 
^ouse    backing  ffrh^  RePresent'ative  Tilson,  floor  leader  of  the 

House,  Dacking  up  the  administration's  recommendations .    Remarks  bv  +  he-e  nffi 

S"P%  *°  "f.V*-"*  *  «»  Ch^er^CcIer  fo f£ 

Ko  OOP  ODO    «  r.H?!;-  t  U  defenied  itE  Pfoposal  of  a  ta*  out  of 


1929. 

«  —  —  

$E  THE  INTKR- 


£L"  THE  INTM-  Chic— n    Tnrm.l  P  P 

NATIONAL  3ecvetfl  v    !i        ?  Commerce  lor  hov .  30  reports  that 

TC'e,  ?■  adQresse*  the  American  Agricultural  Editorial 

Association  at  Chicago,  Nov.  29,   in  connection  with  the  Tpterna- 

the  r°°  h0Mr  f  *e  ^-«o^  with 

'California  StLp.  ■  l^month       a   tlgn    g  1  o^poS  "?»  **  ^ 
by  the  University  of  Illinois  ACTicultS»l  V  ,   "3      Horner,  entered 

An  Indiana  farmer,  <j.  „.  Srover^^iS  Sv»  J    S*'  "on  408  r9serve  championship, 
la  Fontaine,  was  crowned  corn  SaTS^tto  worS  noT^V™  ViU*w  °f 
yellow  dent  corn  wa*  adiudL]  f »r  .?  I  -  !  °  -  <J9,    Hls  entry  of  Eeid's 

field  of  contestarS  ^S'-  a4vance  01  oi*  neares*  competitor  in  a  wide 

in  the  ^ir^^^^^rr^^       oattle  classes- 

Thornham  Minstrel,  Duncan  Camtfoell  \l«t5t  A  J  X  the  flrst  honors  went  to 
conferred  unon  Loyal  Br^^U^/"^  Wr?^  «•  - 

fornia.    In  the  Shire  cLss^or  .t!^  ^  fr°m  the  diversity  of  Cali- 

entered  by  Tr^nan»s  Pioneer  Stud  ^^LSSl^ni  ^  BliShne11  Bohewi^ 

nominated  by  E.A.Huddlestcn,  Webster  CiS  l!  .ti  'I  J  the^inner'  Boro  Flag, 
Inother  Huddleston  entry,  ranked  third"  °  Sdgewood  Hengist, 

FLOOD  LEGISLATION  to  teflHQf^  ^ 

IN  VERMONT         states  that  !rtif  n  als&tch  to-day  from  Montpelier,  Vt., 

vl?    \  r     -  ?      S  quick^''  under  suspension  of  the  rules  the 
W  c  S'^  special  session  yesterday,  ptd  he 
of  $8,500,000  in  bond^^  " '  authorizing  an  issue 

the  recent  flood.    Under  the  te^  ^lCb U^     ^t  f  *  S^"  destr^ed  * 
has  sole  responsibility  for  restoriHt         °  \  '  State»  dire°tly  or  indirectly, 

provides  the  means  to  raise  funds  ^o"  £lSf"T         brid^8'    The  also' 
State  is  authorized  to  X  H  il  f  J^^3"  State  ^^ngs.  The 
the  Jurisdiction  of  muni cipa lit f  ^  Whi°h  or^ily  come  under 
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Section  2 

Boyle  on  James  E.  Boyle,  Professor  of  Rural  Economy  in  Cornell  Universi- 

Agricultur-  ty,  writing  under  the  title  "Anarchy  on  the  Farm, "  in  World's  Work 
al  "Anarchy"    for  December,   says:  "Agriculture  is  below  par,  when  compared  with 
other  occupations.     This  means  that  the  farmer  is  quitting  his  job, 
is  going  to  torn,  and  is  earning  more  wages  for  his  labor  or  more- 
interest  on  his  capital  in  town  than  he  could  do  on  the  f arm ... .Various 
causes,  working  through  the  years,  have  lowered  and  still  do  lower  the 
farmer's  income  unnecessarily.    A  little  observation  reveals  at  least 
three  of  these  causes.     In  the  ten  years  ending  in  1913,  40  million 
acres  of  pasture  land  was  plowed  up  and  put  in  crops;  5  million  acres 
of  forest  was  cleared  for  crops.    Not  one  half  of  these  45  million 
acres  of  new  crop  land  was  needed.     Therefore,   in  the  next  five  years, 
1930  to  1925,      31  million  acres  of  farm  land  went  out  of  use.  This 
costly  and  tragic  method  of  developing  our  agricultural  plant  is  what 
we  call  anarchy  of  development.     Farmers  are  told  to  imitate  big 
business.    But  big  business  is  big  largely  because  of  its  carefully 
planned  development ... .production  in  agriculture  is  carried  on  with 
as  much  anarchy  as  is  development.    Production  on  an  ideal  basis 
chould  be  orderly,  that  is,  adjusted  to  consumer  demand  both  as  to 
quantity  and  Quality  of  product ... .What  has  been  done  to  meet  this 
anarchy  in  production?     A  few  counties  have  adopted  programs  of  produce 
tion.    Eight  or  ten  States  have  likewise  formulated  production  programs, 
each  State  for  itself  alone.    But  with  what  result?     The  answer  is 
given  only  too  plainly  by  North  Carolina's  experience  with  cotton.  When 
the  United  States  produced  an  eighteen  million  bale  cotton  crop,  and 
cotton  touched  10  cts.  a  pound  on  the  North  Carolina  farms,  the  State 
college  published  a  bulletin  on  'A  Business  Farming  Program  for  North 
Carolina,  '  containing  these  "significant  words:   'The  present  distress 
is  not  due  to  any  appreciable  extent  to  increased  production  of  cotton 
in  North  Carolina.     While  there  has  been  an  increase  in  acreage  coupled 
with  an  increased  production  per  acre,  yet  the  main  factor  in  the  large 
crops  of  both  1925  and  1926  is  the  fact  that  during  the  last  five  years 
Texas  and  Oklahoma  have  put  into  cotton  more  than  ten  million  acres  of 
land  that  was  formerly  devoted  to  gra-ing  and  other  purposes....1"  All 
of  which  proves  that  neither  county  programs  of  production  nor  State 
programs  of  production  are  worth  anything,   so  long  as  they  are  not 
coordinated  with  national  programs  cf  production. . . .When  we  come  to  the 
third  cause  of  the  farmer's  low  income — the  disorderly  marketing  of 
perishables — we  must  sharply  discriminate  between  the  marketing  of  per- 
ishables and  the  marketing  of  staples  like  wheat  and  cotton.     Over  and 
over  again  investigations  have  proved  that  grains  and  cotton,  handled 
on  the  great  organised  exchanges  of  the  world,  have  an  orderly  price 
regardless  of  the  flow  to  market,  regardless  of  the  drmping  at  harvest 
and  picking  t  ime ....  According  to  the  above  diagnosis  agriculture  is 
suffering  from  a  three-fold  anarchy;  disorderly  development,  disorderly 
production,  and  disorderly  marketing  of  perishables. ...  Since  agriculture 
is  suffering  from  disorderly  development,  disorderly  production,  and 
disorderly  marketing  of  perishables,   the  obvious  remedy  is  a  national 
policy  of  agriculture  that  will  overcome  this  three-fold  anarchy. .. The 
Federal  Department  of  Agriculture  has  collected  enough  facts  to  revolu- 
tionize American  agriculture;  but  this  department  is  a  fact-f inding  bod?, 
not  an  advice-giving  agency,   so  that  these  facts  remain  large/ Entombed 
in  the  archives  at  Washington ....  Some  new  machinery  must  be  set  up. 
which  will  quickly  mobilize,  when  needed  and  when  needed,  all  the 
technical  knowledge  and  skill  on  these  three-  national,  problems  of 
agriculture ....  Sketched  in  broad  outline,   such  new  machinery  would  take 
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the  following  form.    A  Federal  Farm  Board,  created  by  Congress,  locat- 
ed at  some  central  city  as  the  agricultural  capital  of  the  United 
States  (say  Chicago)  would  have  the  power  and  the  duty  of  formulating 
national  policies  of  agricultural  development,  agricultural  production, 
and  the  marketing  of  perishables.. .'.  A.  second  piece  of  machinery  to 
function  with  this  farm  board  would  be  a  farm  congress,  made  up  of 
practical  farmers  and  county  agents,  meeting  at  least  once  a  year  in 
the  agricultural  capital...." 

Bread  Prices  A  Toledo,  Ohio,  dispatch  to  the  press  of  Nov.  60  states  that  twc 

in  Ohio       major  baking  corporations  have  started  a  bread  price  war  in  Toledo. 

One-cent  reduction  Nov.  28  by  General  Baking  Company  was  met  by  Purity 
Bakeries  Company,  reducing  the  retail  price  of  a  pound  loaf  to  ?  cents. 
7/holesale  price  on  l|  pound  loaves  will  be  IO2  cents  retail  price 
12  cents.    Independent  bakeries  say  they  will  not  cut  prices  because 
the  new  prices  are  lower  than  the  cost  of  manufacturing. 

Cotton  Util-  An  editorial  in  Pacific  Rural  press  for  November  19  says:  "It 

isation       is  silly,  when  you  pause  to  think  of  it,  for  us  to  buy  jute  from  a 
foreign  monopoly,   import  it  into  this  country,  and  wrap  it  around  a 
bale  of  cotton.'..-.  .Besides  being  cheaper,  how  much  better  a  bale  would 
look  in  white  duck  clothes.    If  there  is  any  cotton  which  deserves  the 
handsomer  garments,  it  is  the  exceedingly  white,  high  quality  cotton 
which  this  State  produces.    V/e  have  had  the  vision  to  do  this,  so 
why  not  lead  the  parade?" 

Florida  Citrus       An  editorial  in  The  Florida  Times-Union  for  November  25  says: 
Industry      "The  Citrus  Industry,  of  Tampa,  expresses  sincere  regret  that  'there 
seems  to  be  a  lessening  of  interest,  or  at  least  a  slackening  of  ac- 
tivity, in  the  proposed  clearing  house  plan'  that  in  the  past  summer 
was  worked  out  and  taken  up  by  various  citrus  fruit  growers  and  ship- 
pers in  Florida,   the  plan  being  actively  and  whole-heartedly  commended 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Hon.  Ti'illiaru  M.  Jardine,  and  his  very 
capable  co-worker,  Mr.  Tenney,  both  of  whom  sought  only  to  assist  the 
citrus  industry  of  this  St'ace  to  s^abili^e  its  business  so  as  to  make 
it  more  successful  and  more  satisfactory  to  all  concerned.     For  a  while- 
there  were  indications  that  the  plan  above  referred  to  would  be  ad Opt e L 
the  Citrus  Industry,  the  publication  of  that  name,  continues  to  hope 
that  'the  Fruittnan'  s  Club  and  the  committee  in  charge  of  the  clearing 
house  plan,  may  resurrect  the  plan  if  it  has  been  permitted  to  expire, 
or  to  administer  reviving  stimulant  if  it  still  liver:,'  saying  that  • 
'This  matter  is  of  too  great  importance  to  the  Florida  growers  and 
shippers  of  citrus  fruits  to  be  permitted  to  go  by  the  board  or  even 
to  be  long  postponed.'    Many  individuals,  who  have  at  heart  the  best 
interests  of  the  citrus  industry  01'  Florida,  and  of  the  State  as  a  " 
whole,  hold  a  similar  view,  and,  like  the  publication  quoted,  and  the 
general  public  continue  to  hope  that  something  will  be  dons  about  it... 
To  many  directly  interested  the  clearing  house  plan  appears  to  be  the 
solution.    Wiry  is  it  not  adopted,  with  whatever  of  modifications  that 
good,  judgment  deems  necessary?     Or,  if  the  plan  is  not  what  is  wanted, 
then  why  not  proposal  of  a  better  one?  " 

Standardization      The  Estate  Magazine  (London)  lor  November  reviews  an  address  by 
in  Britain  A. W.  Street,  of  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  before  North  of  England 

farmers  on  marketing.  The  review  says:  "Standardization  is  the  goal  to 
aim  for;  but  it  is  not  easy  to  sec  quite  how  the  British  farmer  is  his 
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peculiar  position  is  to  build  up  and  maintain  standards  for  his  pro- 
duce in  the  faco  of  the  competition  of  the  whole  world.    Mr.  Street 
believes  that  it  can  be  done — Germany  is  an  importing  country  and  her 
farmers  are  tackling  the  problem  of  standardizing  their  produce  to 
safeguard  the  home  market  for  themselves.     The  standardization  of  eggs 
is  making  definite  progress  in  this  country  and  so  is  the  standardiza- 
tion of  Cheshire  and  Cheddar  cheese.    When  she  buys  a  standardized 
product,  like  the  bacon  of  Denmark  or  the  butter  of  Hew  Eealand,  tho 
housewife  knows  that  this  week's  supply  will  be  just  as  good  as  last 
week's,  whereas  in  the  case  of  home  produce  she  does  not  know  quite 
what  she  is  buying.    Mr.  Street  declares  that  the  standardization  of 
home  produce  is  essential  to  secure  for  the  British  farmer  a  proper 
share  of  the  home  market," 

Synthetic  In  an  editorial  on  Germany's  production  of  synthetic  rubber, 

Rubber         The  New  York  Times  for  Nov.  20  says : " . . .No  chemist  would  assert  that  a 
substance  the  exact  chemical  counterpart  of  caoutchouc  has  ever  been 
produced.    Indeed,   thus  to  mimic  nature  would  be  futile.     Just  as 
rayon  has  only  the  desirable  qualities  of  silk,   so  a  synthetic  rubber 
must  have  only  the  desirable  properties  of  caoutchouc.    What  the 
organic  chemist  seeks  is  not  'rubber, '  but  'rubbers, 1  each  of  which 
will  serve  its  special  purpose  and  some  of  which  may  prove  to  be  even 
more  useful  than  the  rubber  of  nature.     Commercial  success  in  syn- 
thesizing these  rubbers  is  dependent  on  a  cheap  source  of  one  of 
three  possible  raw  materials  which  bear  the  formidable  names  butadein, 
isoprene  and  methyl  isoprene ....  Germany ' s  interest  on  synthetic  rubber 
is  largely  due  to  an  intense  national  desire  for  independence,   so  far 
as  raw  materials  are  concerned.    With  no  tropical  plantations  of  her 
own,  with  new  uses  for  rubber  being  found  every  day,  Germany  has 
sought  to  repeat  her  dramatic  success  in  synthesizing  nitrates,  dyes 
and  drugs.    But  the  ruin  of  the  natural  indigo  industry  is  not  likely 
to  be  duplicated.     There  art  still  millions  of  acres  that,  can  be  cul- 
tivated for  rubber,  and  the  production  cost  of  'Crude'  will  long  re- 
main at  less  than  20  cents  a  pound.    Moreover,   if  the  plant  breeder 
has  improved  sugar  beets,  wheat  and  fruits,  why  may  he  not  increase 
the  yield  of  an  acre  of  rubber  from  400  to  1,000  pounds?     The  Germans 
know  all  this.     They  will  have  achieved  another  chemical  triumph  if 
they  can  merely  compete  with  natural  rubber." 


Section  3 

Department  of 

Agriculture  An  editorial  in  The  Country  Gentleman  for  December  says:  "In 

a  day  and  age  when  industries  succeed  or  fail  according  to  the  efforts 
and  discoveries  of  their  scientists,  our  ignorance  of  the  basic  things 
in  agriculture  is  appalling,    What  do  we  really  know  about  soils  and 
fertility?    Why-  do  some  soils,  chemically  correct,  refuse  to  grow 
crops':     What  is  the  relation  of  electricity  to  plant  growth?    Or  the 
effect  of  light  of  different  wavelengths?     Is° there  some  subtle  es- 
sence in  the  juices  of  certain  plants  that  kills  disease  germs,  making 
such  plants  resistant  to  disease?    If  so,  what  is  it  and  how  did  it 
get  there? .. .These  are  pertinent  questions  that  might  well  be  added 
to  the  list  propounded  by  Secretary  of  Apiculture  Jardine  in  his  in- 
terview. Research  Dividends,   in  this  issue.     They  can  be  answered  only 
by  research — more  generous  and  profound  research  than  any  agriculture 
has  ever  known.     Such  studies  could  do  even  more;  they  could  find  for 
us  many  of  the  things  that  oar  farming  urgently  needs.    We  need  a  new 
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variety  of  wheat  with  stiff er  straw  that  will  not  shatter,   to  harvest 
with  the  combine ,    We  need  a  new  barley  without  barbed  beards;  a  potato 
resistant  to  mosaic  and  blight ;  legumes  for  acid  soils;  new  ways  to 
control  insect  pests  besides  the  use  of  poison  sprays;  more  crops  for 
the  use  of  industries  instead  cf  for  food;  better  grasses — pure  hardy 
strains  and  not  weak  mixtures,  as  most  of  them  are.    We  need  a  cotton 
plant  that  will  ripen  its  bolls  all  at  the  same  time  for  mechanical 
harvesting,  and  a  cheap  chemical  to  denude  the  cotton  plant  of  its 
leaves  before  harvest ... .The  small  amount  of  genuine  research  work  thai 
has  been  done  in  agriculture  has  proved  immensely  valuable.     But  there- 
has  never  been  enough.    And  why?     Principally  because  Congress  has 
deflected  the  Department  of  Agriculture  from  the  high  scientific  pur- 
pose for  which  it  was  created,  ana  made  it  into  a  gigantic  police  or- 
ganization.    The  whole  Nat ion  wants  to  do  something  worth  while  for 
agriculture.     Secretary  Jardine  has  pointed  away  that  is  safe,  sane  ani 
effective.     Congress  should  heed  the  demand  and  be  liberal  in  its  ap- 
propriations for  research." 


Section  4 
MARKET  QUOTATIONS 

Farm  Products        Nov.  30:    Maine  sacked  Green  hountain  potatoes  -$I.9G-$2.15  per 

100  nounds  in  eastern  cities;  $1.5G-$1.55  f.o.b.  Presqaie  Isle,  northern 
Round  Whites  $i.35-$i«65  carlot  sales  in  Chicago;  $1.25-$1.30  f.o.b. 
New  York  Danish  cabbage  $7~$12  bulk  per  tor:  in  city  markets;  $6-$7 
f.o.b.  Rochester,    northern  Dani sh_ 85^-$l  sacked  per  100  pounds  in 
Chicago.    New  York  and  midwestern  sacKed  yellow  onions  $I.25~$2  per 
100  pounds  in  consuming  centers;  $1.35-$1.45  f.o.b.  New  York  Baldwin 
apples  mostly  $5.50  per  barrel  in  New  York  City  and  $3-$7  in  Chicago. 

Closing  prices  on  92  score  butter:     New  York  5l|^;  Chicago  49f^; 
Philadelphia  52f^;  Boston  49.^. 

Closing  prices  at  '.Viseonsir.  nrimary  cheese  markets  Nov.  29: 
Single  Daisies  26^;  Longhorns  26f^-. 

Average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  markets 
advanced  14  points,  closing  at  19^  per  lb.    December  future  contracts, 
on  the  New  York  Gotten  Exchange  advanced  14  points,  closing  at  19.11$? , 
and  on  the  New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  they  advanced  11  points,  closing 
at  19.13^. 

Top  price  on  hogs  at  Chicago  was  $9.10  or  15  cents  lo?«/er  than  a 
week  ago. 

Grain  prices  quoted;    December  wheat  at  Chicago  $1.27  l/S; 
Minneapolis  $1.24:  Kansas  City  $1.22.     December  corn  at  Chicago  87^; 
December  oats  49f ^ ;  and  December  rye  $1.06#.    December  rye  at 
Minneapolis  $1.00  7/8.  (Prepared  by  Bu.  of  Agr.  Econ.) 


DAILY  DIGEST 


Prepared  in  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as 
reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  affecting  agriculture,  particularly  in  its  economic  aspects.  Responsibility,  approval 
»r  disapproval,  for  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent  is  to  reflect  accurately  the 
news  of  importance. 
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HOOVER  ON  ECONOMIC        Secretary  Hoover,   in  his  report  for  the  fiscal  year  1927, 
CONDITIONS         which  was  made  pah lie  yesterday,  declared  that  the  rate  of  real 
wages  in  the  United  States  during  that  period  "remained  higher 
than  anywhere  else  in  the  world  or  than  at  any  other  time  in 
world  history."    He  also  emphasized  his  conviction  that  this  high  level  of  pros- 
perity was  the  result  of  a  general  and  permanent  progress,  based  upon  sound  fun*?- 
damentals,  which  gave  reason  for  the  belief  that  satisfactory  conditions  would 
continue.     In  an  economic  review  used  as'  a  foreword  to  his  report  Secretary 
Hoover  said  that  the  fiscal  year  ended  July  1,  1927,   "continued  the  economic 
progress  which  has  now  been  characteristic  of  American  industry  for  six  years." 
This  progress,  he  said,  exceeded  all  previous  records  in  volume  of  production  and 
consumption  and  in  the  physical  quantity  of  exports  and  imports,  and  there  was 
very  little  Unemployment,  except  a  moderate  recession  near  the  end  of  the  year, 
(press,  Dec.  2.) 


COMMITTEE  TO  Lewis  E.  Pierson,  president  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 

CONSIDER  BUSINESS  the  United  States,  yesterday  announced  the  appointment  of  a 
MEN1  S  REPORT      committee  of  the  chamber  to  consider  the  report  of  the  Business 
Men's  Commission  on  Agriculture  and  recommend  to  the  Board  of 
Directors  a  course  of  action  with  reference  thereto.     The  members 
of  the  chamber's  committee  are:  Dwight  B.  Heard,  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  chairman;  Alfred 
H.  Stone,  Dunleith  Plantations,  Dunleith,  Miss.,  vice  chairman;  Z . J .Bodman, vice 
president,  Union  Trust  Company,  Little  Rock,  Ark.;  A. J.Brosseau,  president,  Mack 
Trucks, Inc.,  New  York  City;  William  Butt er--orth,  president,  Deere  and  Company, 
Moline,  111.;  John  Brandt,  president,  Land  of  Lakes  Creameries,  Inc.,  Minneapolis; 
William  J.  Dean,  president,  Nicols,  Bean  &  Gregg,   St. Paul;  James  R.  Howard, 
farmer,  Clemens,  la.;  Frank  D.  Jackson,  president,  Jackson  Crain  Company,  Tampa, 
Pla.;  Henry  P.  Kendall,  president,  Kendall  Mills,  Boston;  Charles  W.  Lonsdale, 
president,   Simonds-Shields-Lonsdale  Grain  Company,  Kansas  City;  Samuel  R, 
McKelvie,  publisher,  She  Nebraska  Parmer,  Lincoln;  Edwin  T.  Meredith,  publisher, 
the  Meredith  Publications,  Pes  Moines;  Ralph  P.  Merritt,  managing  director,  Sun 
Maid  Raisin  Growers,  Fresno,  Calif .; John  W.  O'Leary,  vice  president,  Chicago  Trust 
Company,  Chicago;  Dr.  Andrew  M.  Soule,  president,  Georgia  State  College  of  Agri- 
culture, Athens,  Ga. 


NEW  FREIGHT  RATES         A  Chicago  dispatch  to-day  reports  that  the  Interstate  Com- 
FOR  WEST  merce  Commission  yesterday  announced  a  new  schedule  of  freight 

rates  from  Chicago  to  points  south  of  the  Ohio  River  which  removes 
the  40  per  cent  discrimination  heretofore  enjoyed  by  eastern 
manufacturers  and  shippers.   "On  Jan.  15,  when  the  new  rates  become  effective, 
Chicago  can  ship  on  a  parity  with  New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore  and 
other  eastern  centers. 
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Section  2 

Agricultural  An  editorial  in  The  Michigan  Fanner  lor  Nov.  26  says:  "Critics 

Education    tell  us  that  graduates  of  our  agricultural  colleges  do  not  return  to 
the  farm,  that  these  institutions  tend  to  train  men  and  women  away 
from  rural  life.  Possibly  so,  but  we  have  not  "been  so  impressed.  Agri- 
culture has  benefited  much  by  the  graduates  of  our  land  grant  col- 
leges going  out  in  the  world  whether  to  follow  the  plow,  to  manu- 
facture farm  machinery,   to  process  farm  products,   or  to  do  any  other 
service.    Having  once  grasped  a  broad  knowledge  of  the  facts  of  agri- 
culture,    a  man  tends  to  become  a  friend  of  the  tiller  of  the  soil, 
though  he  may  be  securing  his  daily  bread  from  a  source  foreign  to 
agriculture . . . . " 

Beam  Radio  According  to  word  received  in  New  York  Nov.  30  by  stockholders 

interested  in  the  Canadian  Marconi  Company,  tests  of  the  new  Beam 
station  between  Australia  and  Canada,  which  have  been  made  on  an  ex- 
tensive scale,  have  proved  satisfactory  and  the  circuit  will  go  into 
operation  in  another  week  or  so.  The  similar  circuit  between  London 
and  Canada,  which  has  been  in  operation  for  more  than  a  year,  is  re- 
ported breaking  records  in  the  volume  of  traffic  handled.  (IT. Y. Times, 
Dec.  1.) 

Business  A  statement  of  the  National  City  Bank  of  New  York,  Dec.  1, 

Conditions  says;  "The  past  month  has  been  marked  by  continued  "evidence  of  mod- 
erate reaction  in  business  and  by  a  strengthening  conviction  on  the 
part  of  business  men  that  this  reaction  is  not  destined  to  be  serious. 
Accumulating  confidence  in  the  outlook  is  reflected  in  the  stock 
market  where  prices,  aided  by  easy  money,  have  been  recovering  strong- 
ly from  the  recent  slump,  on  a  large  volume  of  trading ...  Steadiness  in 
steel  operations  at  a  time  of  year  when  the  seasonal  trend  is  ordi- 
narily downward  is  contributing  to  an  improvement  in  sentiment ...  Still 
more  influential  in  restoring  confidence  is  the  growing  realization  of 
the  underlying  soundness  of  the  present  situation.    Expectations  are 
high  for  a  decided  come-back  in  the  automobile  industry  next  year.  Just 
as  the  slump  in  that  industry  is  held  largely  responsible  for  the 
current  somewhat  reduced  pace  of  business,   so  the  recovery  in  that 
line  is  expected  to  correspondingly  stimulate  business.     Crop  returns, 
moreover,  have  been  good  on  the  whole  and  farm  purchasing  power  en- 
hanced over  that  of  a  year  ago...." 

European  A  Paris  dispatch  Dec.  1  says:  "It  was  learned  Nov.  30  that  the 

Chemical      Franco-German  dye stuffs  agreement,  the  principal  part  of  the  chemical 
Trust  entente  between  the  two  nations,  was  signed  at  Frankfort  on  Monday 

afternoon  at  a  private  meeting  of  representatives  of  the  participating 
firms.  The  Franco-German  chemical  accord  is  the  basis  of  the 
$1, 000, COO, 000  European  chemical  trust  now  in  active  process  of  forma- 
tion....The  nitrogen  agreement  remains  subject  to  negotiations  between 
France  and  Germany,  but  inasmuch  as  dye  stuffs  are  by  far  the  main  ob- 
ject of  the  entente,   the  agreement  may  be  said  to  have  been  formally 
approved . . . . " 

Farm  Indus-  Samuel  Crowther  is  the  author  of  an  article  on  "The  New  Agri- 

trializa-    culture"  in  The  Country  Gentleman  for  December.     He  says  in  part: 
tion  "Farming  has  already  in  use  all  the  mechanical  elements  for  complete 

industrialization.     It  has  no  need  for  wonder  tools ....  Our  industrial 
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equipment  has  in  it  many  remarkable  tools,  but  mostly  they  are  only 
combinations  of  well-known  tools.    We  use  comparatively  little  special 
machinery.    For  instance,   if  six  holes  have  to  be  bored  in  a  plate,  it 
is  a  simply  matter  to  contrive  a  machine  which  will  bore  all  six  at 
once.    It  would  not  be  possible  to  do  this  without  power.     The  three- 
row  cultivator  is  on  the  same  principle,  and  so  are  tha  gang  plows. 
These  are  not  inventions  but  merely  ways  of  using  power ... .Research  in 
industry  has  been  forced  by  engineering,  but  research  in  agriculture 
has  lacked  that  pressure ....  All  that  agriculture  has  needed  to  bring 
into  employment  the  tools  which  it  already  knows  is  pressure.  That 
pressure  is  here.     It  will  increase.    For  agriculture  is  already  be- 
ginning to  feel  the  new  kind  of  competition  which  our  ancestors  never 
thought  of.     This  is  the  competition  of  kind  against  kind.    We  already 
have  the  competition  between  growers  in  the  same  lines — the  oranges 
of  California  against  the  oranges  of  Florida,  and  the  apples  of  the  West 
against  those  of  the  East.    But  now  we  have  the  larger  competition  such 
as  in  industry  exists  between  the  various  roofing  materials,  between 
steel,  wood  and  concrete  in  building. ...  In  parts  of  agriculture  this 
has  already  arrived.    Cotton  is  lined  up  against  both  wool  and  rayon, 
and,  with  the  improved  methods  of  handling,  flax  will  be  in  the  game. 
The  cereals  are  in  competition  in  both  breakfast  foods  and  bread.... 
There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  market  for  food  is  more  rigid 
than  the  market  for  general  goods.    We  have  no  fixed  national  food 
habits,  just  as  we  have  no  fixed  national  dress  or  living  habits. 
Therefore,   the  industrialization  of  at  least  a.  part  of  farming  is  in- 
evitable— the  opportunity  to  make  more  money  fits  in  with  the  desire 
to  ihake  more  money." 

Florida  Fruit         Arrangements  have  been  made  for  the  establishment  of  direct  re- 
to  Foreign  frigerated  steamship  service  from  Jacksonville  to  the  United  Kingdom. 
Markets       Through  the  efforts  of  the  Strachan  Shipping  Company,  Armour  &  Co.'s 

cold  storage  division  at  Jacksonville,  and  others,  and  Parsons  &  Co.  of 
London,  monthly  schedules  have  been  arranged  for  steamers  which  carry 
from  $40,000  to  $50,000  worth  of  oranges  and  grapefruit  on  each  trip. 
Beginning  with  December  and  continuing  through  April  it  is  proposed  to 
have  monthly  sailings  of  steamships  of  the  Leyland  Line,   the  first 
steamer  being  the  "Daytonian."    The  fruit,  it  is  said,  will  be  pre- 
cooled  shortly  before  the  date  of  shipment  and  then  sent  direct  to 
London.  (Manufacturers  Record,  Dec.  1.) 

Government  "Because  our  business  operations  have  grown  in  size  and  complex- 

and  Business  ity,   it  was  inevitable  that  business  should  turn  to  Government  for 
assistance  in  those  things  which  business  could  not  well  do    for  it- 
self.   7/orld  trade  involves  international  relations,  and  international 
relations  is  the  business  of  Government,     Trade  that  involves  the  buy- 
ing power  and  buying  habits  of  a  nation  requires  the  collection  of  ac- 
curate information  for  the  gaidance  of  those  who  make  trade  decisions, 
and  the  census  is  the  business  of  Government.     Government,  therefore, 
is  well  within  its  province  when  it  cooperates  with  business  in  the 
field  for  which  Government  was  designed.    Yet  in  the  very  pursuit  of 
these  legitimate  piirposes,  business  on  the  one  hand  and  ^Government  on 
the  other,  have  unconsciously  drifted  toward  a  relationship  which  is 
entirely  apart  from  the  original  conception  of  those  who  framed  our 
Government .    Beset  constantly  with  the  larger  problems  of  business, 
Government  began  to  believe  that  its  function  was  business  as  well  as 
Government.    Business  on  the  other  hand  increased  its  demands  on 
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government  until  bureaus  and  commissions  have  undertaken  work  that 
business  can  properly  and  adequately  do  for  itself.    Almost  impercep- 
tibly these  two  basic  tendencies  have  progressed  to  a  point  where  on 
one  side  they  threaten  the  future  progress  of  American  business,  and 
oh  the  other  they  challenge  the  perpetuity  of  sound  American  Govern- 
ment." (Lewis  E.  Pierson  in  Commerce  and  Finance,  Nov,  30.) 

Mussolini's  Merle  Thorpe,  who  interviewed  Mussolini  recently,  writes  of  his 

Accomplish-  impressions  in  Nation's  Business  for  December.  He  says;  "A  one-time 
ments  Socialist  leader  who  overnight  became  absolute  dictator  of  40  million 

people.    A  blacksmith's  son  who  seized  the  crown  of  the  Caesars  and 
set  up  in  the  shadow  of  the  Forum  an  autocracy,  a  benevolent  autocracy 
whose  popular  benefits  bring  expressions  of  admiration  from  the  most 
casual  tourist,    A  despiser  of  democracy  with  its  endless  bickerings 
and  wastes.. . .An  autocrat,  whose  creed  of  'action,  not  words'  he  has, 
in  a  space  of  five  years,  infibrated  a  pride,  a  vitality,  an  energy 
in  a  nation  «uch  as  has  not  been  known  since  the  glorious  Augustan  era. 
Consider  the  record  of  this  amazing  man:    He  has  thrown  out  thousands 
of  needless  government  employees;  He  has  cut  bureaucratic  red  tape; 
He  has  organized  a  disciplined  militia;  He  has  taken  a  bankrupt  nation 
with  an  annual  deficit  of  fifteen  billion  lire  and  made  it  a  going 
concern  with  a  surplus  of  one  billion  lire;  He  has  increased  Italy's 
investment  in  hydro-electric  power  by  400  per  cent;  Thousands  of  acres 
of  swamp  lands  reclaimed  and  put  into  wheat;  No  strikes  under  penalty 
of  dire  punishment  both  to  employer  and  employee;  Three  universities 
opened  and  hundreds  of  primary  schools  established;  A  merchant  marine, 
destroyed  by  war,  restored  and  now  larger  then  ever;  Genoa  the  first 
port  in  the  Mediterranean;  Aviation  encouraged,  with  Nobile,  Ferrari, 
and  De  Pinedo  its  fine  flower;  Unemployment  practically  unknown— less 
than  in  the  single  city  of  London;  Aqueducts  in  southern  Italy  after 
centuries  of  delay;  A  workable  telephone  system;  Beggars  put  to  work; 
Railway  trains  on  time  and  stations  beautified  with-  flower  beds;  2,000 
million  lire  in  building  operation  to  meet  a  chronic  housing  situation; 
Highways  increased  by  60  per  cent  in  six  years;  One  hundred  miles  of 
sewage  mains  added  in  five  years  to  Rome's  220  miles,  some  of  which 
have  been  in  use  for  three  thousand  years;  A  rejuvenated  street  car 
service,  increasing  traffic  from  144  million  passengers  in  1921  to  200 
million  in  1926;  Electricity's  use  increased  from  56  million  kiid.watts 
to  8?  million,  with  16,000  new  customers  in  Rome  alone;  A  tax- 
gathering  efficiency  which  spread  the  burden  from  50,000  in  1922  to 
180,000  in  1924.    Such  is  only  a  partial  picture  of  the  work  of  this 
mo6t  amazing  man.    Such  is  the  record  of  a  man  who  scorns  democracy 
and  all  its  works...  ^Fascism, '  he  says,   'means  above  all  the  libera- 
tion of  the  Italian  people  from  the  dogmas,  definitions,  and  prejudices 
which  traditional  democracy  heavily  saddled  upon  the  Nation,...1" 

Trade  Relations      The  press  Dec.  1  says;  "Rumors  long  persisting  of  a  modification 
With  Russia    in  American  commercial  policy  toward  Soviet  Russia,  and  predictions 
that  a  breach  would  before  long  be  made  in  the  barrier  America  has 
maintained  against  long-term  credits  to  that  country,  were  strengthened 
at  the  State  Department  in  an  announcement  Nov.  30  that  objection  would 
not  be  made  to  long-term  credits  under  certain  conditions  for  the  sale 
of  American  goods  to  Russians.    Briefly,  the  position  of  the  Coolidge 
administration  now  is  that  it  will  not  object  to  long-term  credits  if 
they  are  made  after  a  sale  of  American  goods  has  been  arranged,   if  they 
are  specifically  for  such  sale,  and  if  they  do  not  involve  the  sale 
of  securities  to  the  public..." 
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Section  3 
MARKET  QUO? ATI ONS 

Farm  products         Dec.  1:     Top  price  on  hogs  at  Chicago  was  $9.10  or  15^  less 
than  a  week  ago . 

Maine  sacked  Green  Mountain  potatoes  $1. 90-$2 . 15  per  100  pounds 
in  city  markets;  $1 . o0-$l . 60  f.o.b.  Presqae  Isle.    Northern  sacked 
Round  Whites  $1.30-$1.65  carlot  sales  in  Chicago;  $1»25-$1.30  f . o.b. 
New  York  and  midwestern  yellow  onicms  $1.25~$1.90  sacked  per  100  pounds 
in  consuming  centers;  $1.40~$1.45  f.o.b.     New  York  Danish  Cabbage 
$7~$15  bulk  per  ton  in  terminal  markets;  $6-$7  f.o.b.  Rochester. 
New  York  Baldwin',  apples  $5.50^$6  per  barrel  in  New  York  City.  Michigan 
Jonathans  $3,50~$10  in  Chicago. 

Closing  prices  on  92  score  butter:    New  York  51 3^ ;  Chicago  49f^; 
Philadelphia  52^;  Boston  49^. 

Closing  prices  at  Wisconsin  primary  cheese  markets  on  Nov.* 30: 
Single  Daisies  27<f;  Double  Daisies  26%,i  Longhorns  26f<j*;  Square  prints 
27^. 

Average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  markets 
advanced  14  points,  closing  at  19.14^  per  lb.    December  future  con- 
tracts on  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  advanced  13  points,  closing  at 
19.24^,  and  on  the  New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  they  also  advanced  13 
points,  closing  at  19.26^. 

Grain  prices  quoted:    December  wheat  at  Chicago  $1.28  5/S; 
Minneapolis  $1.25^;  Kansas  City  $1.22  7/8.    December  corn  at  Chicago 
88  5/8^;  oats  51^,  and  rye  $1.10  per  bushel.  (Prepared  by  Bu.  of  Agr. 
Econ. ) 


DAILY  DIGEST 


Prepared  in  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  purpose  of  preseating  all  shades  of  opinion  as 
reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  a  Sec  ting  agriculture,  particularly  in  its  economic  aspects.  Responsibility,  approval 
ar  disapproval,  for  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent  is  to  reflect  accurately  the 
news  of  importance. 
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TAX  REDUCTION  The  press  to-day  reports  that  the  drafting  of  the 

BILL  $236,000,000  tax  reduction  'bill  was  completed  yesterday  by  the 

House  wrays  and  means  committee,  and,  exceot  for  a  few  minor  change 
the  measiire  r  as  placed  in  the  form  for  introduction  the  opening 
day  of  the  session, 

GRAIN  FUTURES  An  Associated  Press  dispatch  to-day  from  Jefferson  City.Mo., 

CASE  states  that  the  State  Supreme ' Court  yesterday  ruled  that  the 

Missouri  Grain  Futurec  Act  to  prevent  gambling  in  grain  futures 
Was  valid  and  did  not  conflict  with  the  United  States  Grain  Futures 
Act.    The  Federal  Act,  the  opinion  said,  was  not  intended  to  encroach  upon  or 
destroy  the  police  power  of  the  States,  nor  to  nullify  the  Missouri  law,  tut  to 
restrict  its  operation.    The  decision  was  in  the  case  of  James  J»  Christopher,  a 
broker  of  Kansas  City,  convicted  in  April,  1925,   of  violating  the  State  Grain 
futures  Act  and  fined  $1,000.    Christopher,   in  his  appeal,  contended  that  under 
the  National  Grain  Futures  Act  the  Federal  Government' assumed  control  of  all  such 
trading  and  that;  the  national  act  tooxC  precedence  over  State  law. 


of  low-cost  roads  may  be  eons+ruc(ted 
throughout  the  United  States  for  less  than  $5,000  a  mile,  members 
of  the  Highway  Research  Board  were  told  in  a  committee  report  at 
the  closing  session  of  their  seventh  annua;  meeting  yesterday  at  Washington. 
Such  a  system  oi  highways  is  greatly  needed  for  the  economic  end  social  progress 
of  agriculture,  according  to  the  report.     Through  the  uplift  of  agriculture*  the 
whole  Nation  would  be  benefited,  it  was  said.     The  report  was  delivered  by 
C.N.Conner,  chairman.  Mr.  Conner  said;  "Tne  Nation  has  approximately  2,000,000 
miles  of  highway  which  may  be  classed  as  of  secondary  importance*    it  is  not  eco- 
nomically possible  to  pave  these  highways.     A  progressive  type  of  highway  mav  be 
constructed  at  moderate  cost  which  will  meet  the  demands  of  traffic  on  these* 
routes,  and  this  construction  should  be  carried  out  as  fast  as  economic  conditions 
will  permit."  (Press,  Pec.  3.) 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  Chicago  Journal  of  Commerce  for  Tec.  2  reports  California 
SHOW  Stamp,  the  red  crossbred  Angus- Shorthorn  grand  champion  steer  of 

the  International  Livestock  Exposition,  was  soli  at  auction  Lec.l 
for  $2.35  a  pound  on  the  hoof  to  the  New  City  F aching  and  Provi- 
sion Company  of  Chicago.    The  grand  champion  Carload  of  fat  steers,  Angus  yearling 
fed  and  exhibited  by  E.T.Hall  of  Mechanicsburg,  111.,  was  auctioned  off  for  $45,50 
a  hundred  poundc.  tc  Eli  Pfaelzcr  for  McCann  and  Company  of  Pittsburgh.    The  fif- 
teen steers  averaged  1,058  pounds  apiece,.    The  or  ice  was  below  the  recoru  in  1920 
of  $50  a  hundred  pounds.    The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  bought  eight  carlo -ds  of  -prise 
steers  and  one  c-rload  of  champion  lambs.    The  trophy  offered "by  King  Albert  of 
Belgian  for  the  best  Belgian  stallion  at  the  show  was  awarded  Lourdeau  II,  a  chest- 
nut sorrel,  owned  by  Charles  A.  Went?  and  Sons  of  Eirby,  Ohio. 
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Section  2 

Pood  Through  "Man's  First  Great  Passion"  is  the  title  of  an  article  by  the 

th..  £ges      1st-  'Cuy  Lowell  in  Scr loner's  for  November.     The  author  takes. his 

title  from  the  saying  of  David  Sarriok,  "Cur  first  great  passion  is 
to  eat,"  and  he  reviews  through  his  8-page  essay  the  history  of  food, 
its  kind  and  purpose  from  the  days  when  the  nomadic  races  were  nour- 
ished on  wild  food  until  the  present.     He  believes  that  the  human  race 
has  not  until  recently  had  what  we  should  consider  enough  to  be  at 
all  tines  well  and  healthfully  nourished.    Food,  he  finds  is  better 
than  ever  to-day;  is  cheaper  and  healthier,  and  he  appreciates  the 
feet  that  the  proportional  amount  of  his  wages  that  the  working'  man 
needs  to  spend  on  food  has  become  through  the  ages  less  and  less, 
releasing  more  and  more  of  his  earnings  to  give  him  greater  leisure. 

Emit  Co-  W.J.Howey  of  Howey,  Fla.,  who  is  carrying  out  one  of  the  great- 

operation    est  citrus  grove  industries  in  America,  already  having  some  12,000  or 
in  Florida  13,000  acres  in  groves,   owned  largely  by  leading  people  throughout 
the  country,  but  under  the  management  of  the  W.J.Howey  Company,  and 
who  is  pushing  this  plan  to  include  50,000  acres  which  his  company 
owns,  has  given  great  attention  to  the  marketing  of  citrus  fruit.  In 
■    a  letter  on  this  subject,  he  writes  the  Uanuf acturers  Record  for 
Pec.  1  as  iollows;  "jit  a  recer  t  gathering  I  took  the  stand  that  the 
Citrus  Exchange  or  seme  cooperative  agency  should  take  the  hold  stand 
in  Florida  in  acquiring  the  citrus  crop  so  as  to  Control  its  distribu- 
tion, and  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  a  minimum  price  per  box  should  be 
guaranteed  every  grower  who  affiliated  with  this  cooperative  agency 
and  any  excess  returned  to  him.  in  an  annual  pool,  'less  a  retain  of  an 
agreed  percentage,  perhaps  10  points,  for  a  revolving  fund  for  emergen-* 
cy  purposes.     This  immediately  would  put  the  independent  packer  on 
the  defensive,  because  he  must  realize  a  profit  from  the  fruit  he  buys. 
...The  grower  is  the  man  penalised,  while  the  independent  receives  his 
box  profit  and  through  valuation  reaches  an  aggregate  of  from  thirty 
to  sixty  thousand  per  year  in  the  operation  of  his  packing  house,  whil3 
the  grower's  profit  is  dissipated  because  of  his  short-sightedness  in 
tying  up  with  the  man  who  doesn't  play  for  the  high  dollar,  but  rather 
for  the  box  operation  of  value s ... .Edward  W.  Lane,  president  of  the 
Atlantic  National  Bank  of  Jacksonville,  has  taken  the  position,  and  it 
is  a  good  one,  that  the  banks  of  the  State  must  awaken  to  the  fact  that 
the  growers  must  be  financed  and  that  the  b antes  should  finance  the 
grower's  crop  until  this  can  be  marketed.     This  would  work  finely 
through  some  auxiliary  to  the  cooperative  agency,  but  it  will,  of  cours-- 
have  to  be  closed  with  a  contract  that  won't  leak." 

Kiwanis  Clubs         Manufacturers  Hecord  for  Lecember  1  says:  !?V»hen  representatives 
and  Agri-    of  the  30  Eiwanis  clubs  of  Alabama  met  in  annual  convention  in  Mobile 
culture       this  year,  they  found  that  one  of  the  most  interesting  reports  was  that 
on  agricultural  work  done  by  those  organisations  during  the  year,  as 
reported  by  Dr.  M.F.Jackson  of  the  Tennessee  Coal,  Iron  and  Railroad 
Company  and  a  member  of  the  Birmingham  Kiwanis  Club.     Outstanding  in 
the  work  for  the  year  was?     First,  establishment  of  closer  cooperative 
relations  between  members  of  the  Kiwanis  clubs,  county  agents,  other 
members  of  the  extension  service  staff  of  the  Alabama  Polytechnic  In- 
stitute and  the  county  and  State  farm  bureaus;  second,  definite  project : 
in  marketing;  third,  improvement  of  products  for  marketing;  fourth, 
popularizing  Alabama  farm  products  with  Alabama  consumers;  fifth,  boys' 
and  girls'  club  work." 
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Livestock  .An  edit 02  ial  in  Chicago  Journal  of  Commerce  for  JDec.^1  says: 

ghow  Benefit?    "Th^re  is  a  note  of  triumph  in  this  year's  International  Li'/*  stock 
Exhibition.    In  recent  years  the  slow  has  been  a  patient  demonstration 
of  faith  in  a  fundamental  industry.    Now  that  patience  and  that  faith 
are  justified.    For  the  prices  lor  most  livestock  art  nor/  on  a  high 
level,  with  exceptionally  high  price:;  for  cattle.     The  cattle  indus- 
try's need  for  economic  improvement  has  been  at  least  as  Severe  as  that 
of  any  other  branch  of  agriculture.    This  has  been  true  not  only  in 
the  range  country,  where  the  bulk  of  the  cattle  are  bred,  but  through- 
out the  Corn  Belt, t where  they  are  fed  and  marketed.    Nov?  these  regions 
are  benefited  by  the  higher  prices.    The  effect  has  been  beneficial 
not  only  to  cattlemen  but  to  the  banks  and  the  cattle  finance  compan- 
ies in  the  cattle  country,  and  to  general  business  there.     Also  there 
has  been  some  benefit  to  business  in  the  Corn  Belt  States  in  which 
cattle  are  fed.     These  varied  improvements  have  caused  a  distinct 
optimism  at  the  present  International  Livestock  Exhibition,  with  which 
is  coupled  the  annual  International  Hay  and  Grain  Shew.    The  present 
stock  show  has  a  record  entry  list  of  more  than  11,500  cattle,  horses, 
sheep,  and  swine.     Forty-two  States  and  five  Canadian  provinces  are 
represented . .  . . !1 

Meat  Situation       A  review  of  the  livestock  and  meat  situation  during  the  month 
just  closed,  issued  by  the  Institute  of  American  Meat  Packers,  states; 
"A  further  trend  toward  lower  price  levels  on  practically  all  pork 
products  featured  the  wholesale  meat  trade  during  the  month  just  closed, 
As  a  result  of  these  and  earlier  declines,  wholesale  prices  of  pork 
products  generally  are  at  the  lowest  levels  they  have  reached  in  three 
years.    This  situation  is  interpreted  favorably  by  observers  in  the 
industry  who  feel  that  a  continuation  of  the  relatively  lor  orices  now 
prevailing  will  make  for  a  healthy  trade ....  With  cattle  prices  approx- 
imately 25  per  cent  higher  than  a  year  ago,  and  the  highest  in  history 
except  during  the  war  period,   the  beei  trade  was  unsatisfactory.  The 

0  export  trade  during  November  was  rather  slow.... With  continued,  heavy 

importations  of  Danish  supplies  into  the  United  Kingdom,  the  prices  of 
most  meats  showed  no  improvement,  which  tended  to  make  sales  prohibi- 
tive for  the  American  packer ... .Hide  stocks  sold  well  up  to  production 
at  steady  prices.     The  wool  market  has  been  moderately  active  with 
little  cnange  in  price.'' 

National  An  editorial  in  The  American  Fertilizer  for  November  26  says: 

Fertilizer  "The  farmers  of  the  Southeastern  States  are  facing  the  keenest  ccmpe- 
Convention  tition  they  ha,re  ever  experienced.    "What  profit  will  they  reap  for 
having  diversified  their  crops  and  grevn  their  own  food  and  feed  if 
they  lose  their  cotton  crop.     Of  coarse,   they  are  still  groving  cotton, 
but  Texas  is  planting  more  cotton  than  all  the  States  east  of  the 
Mississippi  River,  and  the  Southeastern  States  are  a  bit  uneasy.  This 
situation  with  its  attendant  responsibilities  was  reflected  at  the 
southern  convention  of  the  N.F.A.    The  change  in  farming  methods,  which 
is  essential  to  the  prosperity  of  the  Southeastern  States,  will  include 
the  use  of  more  fertilizers.     How  to  convince  the  farmers  of  this  fact, 
and  how  to  sell  the  fertilizers  at  a  profit  and  not  at  a  loss,  were 
the  most  important  subjects  before  the  convention. ...  The  conference  at 
Louisville  was  typical  of  the  spirit  of  cooperation  with  allied  workers, 
which  has  been  developed  largely  through  the  efforts  of  the  N.F.A.  The 
Atlanta  convention  recognized  the  value  cf  this  cooperation,  and  the 
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association  ™-i  n  work  for  its  further  development . . » .The  Atlanta 
gathering  Was  a  forward-looking  b.ocy.     Its  deliberations  will  influ- 
ence the  policy  of  the  industry  during  the  corning  season,  which 
promises  to  he  a  busy  and  profitable  one," 

Operation     .  An  editorial  ia  The  Country  Gentleman  for  December  says:  wk 

Efficiency  recent  report  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  shows  that  from  1S23  to  1923 
the  number  of  factories  in  the  United  States  producing  more  than 
$5,000  worth  of  goods  a  year  decreased  4.2  per  cent,  and  the  number 
of  workers  employed  by  them  decreased  4.4  per  cent.    But  the  output 
increased.    Its  value  in  1925  was  4.1  per  cent  higher  than  in  1923 — 
higher  by  1.6  per  cent  than  in  1919  when  wartime  inflation  was  a 
factor.    Horse  power  increased  also — by  eight  per  cert  over  1923,  by 
twenty-two  per  cent  over  1919.     This  is  efficiency.     Also,   since  1907 
the  number  of  fool  animals  per  person  in  this  country  declined  from 
two  sncl  a  half  to  only  one  and  a  quarter  in  1927.    Yet  each  person  had 
available  just  as  much  meat  to  eat.     It  is  not  the  paradox  it  seems. 
For  the  number  of  births  per  thousand  cattle  increased  from  253  in 
1907  to  374  in  1926;  the  number  of  sheep  births  from  332  to  422;  the 
number  of  swine  births  from  845  to  1,212.     The  explanation  is  found 
not  only  in  the  large  percentage  of  breeding  animals  comprising  the 
modern  livestock  herd,  but  also  in  their  higher  producing  capacity.  Anc 
better  care  has  increased  the  number  of  young  animals  saved.    At  the 
same  time  better  feeding  methods  have  hastened  maturity  and  this,  with 
the  demand  for  lighter-weight  beef,  has  reduced  the  period  between 
birth  and  marketing.     Turnover  has  been  quickened,  overhead  expense 
lowered.     This,  likewise,  is  efficiency.     And  this  new  efficiency  is 
merely  fitting  known  facts  to  the  job  on  hand,  which  is  an  individual 
problem  that  almost  anyone  can  master  if  he  sets  himself  to  the  task." 


Orange  prices         A  Valencia,   Spain,  dispatch  to  the  press  Dec.  2  states  that  the 
in  Spain     price  of  oranges  has  dropped  from  25  shillings  (roughly  $6)  to  14 

shillings  ($3 .36)  a  box  on  the  export  market.  The  arop  is  attributed 
to  excessive  shipments,  which  averaged  more  than  1,000,000  boxes  dur- 
ing the  last  two  weeks . 

Scottish  Farm         An  editorial  in  The  Scottish  Parmer  for  November  19  says: 
Problems      "Apropos  the  discussion  raised  by  * Arthur's  Seat'  in  his  reference 

to  farmers1  losses,  and  the  most  effective  method  of  directing  public 
attention  thereto,  we  have  been  favored  With  a  perusal  of  a  paper 
read  to  the  Discussion  Society  at  Gail if era  in  March  last  by  James 
Wyllie,  3. Sc.     In  this  paper  emphasis  is  laid  on  the  fact  that  farm- 
ing must  be  judged  by  the  profit  and  loss  account,     The  absence  of 
authentic  information  on  the  financial  results  has  been  responsible 
for  much  misleading  advice,  for  a  great  deal  of  uninformed  and  there- 
fore unfair  criticism,  and  for  many  disappointed  hopes.    Mr.  Wyllie 
has  for  about  twelve  years  been  familiar  at  first  hand  with  exact 
details  in  or of it  and  loss  of  many  farms  North  and  South,  and  one 
gathers  that  the  main  lesson  he  has  learned  from  these  accounts  is 
that  variations  in  results  are  almost  the  only  feature  in  respect  of 
which  there  is  uniformity.     These  variations  occur  on  the  same  farm 
in  successive  years,  as  Well  as  on  groups  of  farms  of  a  uniform  class 
in  the  same  year. , . .Mr.  Wyllie  protests  against  the  fallacy,  too  often, 
persisted  in,  of  comparing  the  young  farmer,  who  has  just  left  col- 
lege, and  his  methods  and  results  with  those  of  the  experienced  farmer 
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who  has  never  seen  the  inside  of  s  college .    UP  to  a  cor-.parative ly- 
re cent  date  economics  formed  no  part  of  the  oU'LTicxTlura  of  an  agri- 
cultural college ;  now  they  find  e.  olaee  in  all,  but  ohe  emphasis 
lias  not  been  laid  as  it  ought  to  be  on  the  axiom,  that  'unless  the 
college  course  enables  a  man  to  handle  bis  land  to  profit  it  has 
failed  of  its  chief  end...." 


Section  3 

MARKET  %ij\3S  AXIOMS 

Farm  products         Pec.  2:     Top  price  on  hogs  it  Chicago  was  $9.10  or  35$  lower 
than  a  week  ago . 

Maine  sacked  Groen  Mountain  potatoes  $1.90-^2.15  per  100  pounds 
in  eastern  markets;  $1 . 50--$l » 55  f.o.b.  Presque  Isle.  Wisconsin 
sacked  Round  SJhites  $1.50-$  1.65  carlo t  sales  in  Chicago.    Jew  York 
Pani sh /c°afcrage  $7-$  15  bulk  per  ten  in  terminal  markets;  Hew  York  and 
m5 dwe stern  yellow  onions  $1.25~$2. 10  sacked  per  100  pounds  in  consum- 
ing centers;  $1«40>-$1.45  f.o.b.    Eastern  York  apples  $6.25-$6.50  per 
barrel  in  Hew  York  City;  large  Hew  York  Baldwins  $6.50-$7. 

Average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  markets 
advanced  28  points,  closing  at  19.42$  per  lb.    December  future  con- 
tracts on  the  Pew  York  Cotton  Exchange  advanced  26  points,  closing  at 
19.50$,  and  on  the  Hew  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  they  were  up  30  points, 
closing  at  19.56-*. 

Grain  prices  quoted;    December  wheat  at  Chicago  $1.29xJ 
Minneapolis  $1.25  5/8;  Kansas  City  $1.23  5/3.    December  corn  advanced, 
to  90  3/8$,  at  Chicago  and  December  oats  52g$. 

Closing  prices  on  92  score  butter {    Hew  York  51 1$;  Chicago 
49f$;  Philadelphia  52$;  Boston.  49$.  (Prepared  by  Bu.  of  Agr.  Ecph.) 
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DAILY  DIGEST 


Prepared  in  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  ail  shades  of  opinion  as 
reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  affecting  agriculture,  particularly  in  its  economic  aspects.  Responsibility,  approval 
bt  disapproval,  for  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent  is  to  reflect  accurately  ths? 
news  of  importance. 
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CONGRESS  OUTLOOK  On  the  eve  of  the  assembling  of  the  new  Congress,  Senator 

Curtis,  Republican  leader  of  the  Senate,  and  Speaker  Longworth, 
of  the  House,  gave  to  the  Associated  Press  yesterday  surveys  of 
the  legislative  outlook  in  their  respective  bodies.     Senator  Curtis  wrote: 
"I  am  extremely  hopeful  that  the  Seventieth  Congress  at  its  first  session  will 
dispose  of  a  number  of  major  problems  before  it.     In  the  first  place  the  Congress 
surely  will  pass  all  of  the  annual  appropriation  bills  carrying  funds  for  the 
various  activities  of  the  Government ....  The  Public  Buildings  bill,  which  failed 
in  the  Sixty-ninth  Congress,  also  will  be  enacted,  as  will  the  deficiency  meas- 
ure which  went  down  in  the  filibuster  during  the  closing  days  of  the  last  ses- 
sion.    I  am  confident  that  there  will  be  enacted  a  broad,  non-partisan  flood 
relief  measure ....  A  tax  bill,  affording  another  reduction  in  the  tax  burden  of 
the  Nation,  also  is  certain  to  be  passed  before  adjournment.     I  hope  and  expect 
the  Congress  will  pass  some  reasonable  farm  relief  measure  that  will  meet  with 
the  approval  of  the  President  and  will  go  a  long  way  toward  ameliorating  the  con- 
ditions surrounding  agriculture  by  giving  the  farmers  better  marketing  facili- 
ties, greater  assistance  in  carrying  forward  the  cooperative  marketing  principle 
and  assisting  them  along  other  needed  lines.     I  trust  the  long-pending  problem 
of  the  Government  war-time  nitrate  and  power  plant  at  Muscle  Shoals  can  be  taken 
up  and  disposed  of  before  adjournment  and  that  the  seven  States  interested  in 
the  Boulder  Canyai  Dam  project  can  agree  upon  a  measure  which  will  be  satisf actory 
alike  to  the  President  and  the  Congress.     I  hope  the  committees  of  the  two  houses 
will  agree  upon  and  report  to  their  respective  bodies  a  measure  that  will  provide 
a  definite  shipping  policy  under  which  our  country  will  be  assured  a  permanent 
merchant  marine  so  essential  to  our  commerce  and  national  def ense . . . The se  consti- 
tute the  outstanding  legislative  problems  which  are  before  us  as  a  new  Congress 
convenes  and  I  confidently  believe  that  we  will  have  the  earnest  support  of  the 
whole  country  in  our  efforts  to  find  a  solution  for  them  at  the  coming  session." 

Speaker  Longworth  wrote:  "The  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Seventieth 
Congress  meets  with  a  well  defined  program  for  immediate  action.     It  seems  reas- 
onably certain  that  at  least  three  major  measures  will  be  acted  upon  before  the 
Christmas  holidays:  A  bill  reducing  Federal  taxes  by  not  less  than  $235,000,000; 
a  bill  finally  settling  the  alien  property  question  and  the  deficiency  appro- 
priation bill,  which  failed  in  the  Senate  in  the  last  Congress  owing  to  the  pro- 
tracted filibuster...." 


AIRCRAFT  INDUSTRY         To  provide  for  the  future  development  of  the  aeronautical 
CONFERENCE         industry,  more  than  200  prominent  developers  of  the  science  will 
meet  to-day  at  Washington  for  a  five-day  national  aeronautics 
conference,  called  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Commerce. 
The  rapid  growth  of  commercial  aviation  will  occupy  the  attention  of  the  con- 
ferees and  methods  of  accelerating  its  advance  will  be  discussed. 


AUSTRALIAN  COM-  A  dispatch  from  Canberra,  Australia,  to  the  press  of 

MISSIONER  RESIGNS  Dec.  3  reports  that  Sir  Hugh  Denison,  Australian  Commissioner 
to  the  United  States,  appointed  last  year,  has  resigned. 
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British  V7ith  but  one  exception  every  domestic  industry  in  Great  Britain 

Industry     during  1925-2?  recorded  an  appreciable  decline  in  aggregate  earnings, 
Decline       according  to  advices  just  transmitted  to  Bankers  Trust  Company  of 

New  York  by  its  British  information  service.    The  reports  of  the  var- 
ious firms  included  in  the  survey  of  industrial  profits    cover  at 
least  six  months'  business  under  the  cloud  of  the  coal  dispute,  end 
the  results  testify  to  the  ill  effects  of  industrial  strife  in  a  high- 
ly organized  modern  industrial  community.     The  period  1920-23  has 
been  taken  as  the  basis  of  comparison,  as  it  includes  a  boom,  a  slump 
and  partial  recovery  therefrom.     The  survey,  which  was  made  by  the 
Times  Trade  and  Engineering  Supplement,  reveals,  however,  that  aggre- 
gate profits  had  been  falling  for  some  time,   so  that  even  in  1925-26 
there  was  an  adverse  balance  amounting  to  1,567,000  pounds  as  against 
an  average  profit  in  the  years  1920  to  1923  of  3,742^000  pounds. 
Cotton  textile  industries  showed  a  decrease  in  the  ratio  of  earnings 
from  7.9$  in  1925-25  to  5.2$  in  1926-27,  and  this  compares  with  a 
ratio  of  8.1$  in  the  period  1920-23,     On  the  other  hand,  wool  textile 
companies  by  contrast  with  the  formidable  depression  of  1925-26,  found 
1926-27  more  favorable  and  were  able  to  increase  the  ratio  of  profits 
to  capital  to  6$  from  2$  in  the  earlier  year.    The  1920-23  period 
resulted  in  average  profits  of  8.6$. 

Farm  and  City  An  editorial  in  The  Field  Illustrated  for  December  says:  "Farm- 
Exodus         ers  who  move  to  the  city,  and  city  dwellers  who  move  to  the  farm, 

offer  practically  the  same  reasons  for  the  change,  according  to  the 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, which  has  recently  completed  a  survey  of  the  situation. 
'Farmers  move  to  town  because  they  can  not  make  farming  pay,   or  are 
drawn  to  the  city  by  the  lure  of  a  larger  income.     City  dwellers  move 
to  the  farm  because  they  have  been  disillusioned  by  city  life  and  find 
they  can  make  a  better  living  on  the  farm  than  in  the  city.'    They  also 
find  better  living  conditions  in  the  country.    But  those  who  travel 
city-ward  are  more  numerous  than  those  who  seek  the  great  open  spaces. 
That,  as  the  Government  experts  intimate,   is  a  good  thing  for  agri- 
culture, which  is,  in  this  era  of  overpopulation  and  production,  in 
need  of  fewer  but  better  farmers.    The  survey  indicates  'a  steady 
weeding  out  of  older  people  on  the  farm  who  are  replaced  in  part  at 
least,  by  men  and  women  in  earlier  life.'    Our  farm  population  is 
slowly  decreasing.     The  industry  is  in  fair  way  to  progress  as  has 
trade,  commerce  and  finance,  by  the  survival  of  the  fittest.     The  re- 
sult is  the  development  of  a  more  vigorous  and  efficient  agriculture." 

Industry's  Irving  S.  Paull,  writing  under  the  title  "When  is  Industry's 

Marketing    Job  Complete?"  in  Nation's  Business  for  December,  says:  ""A  quarter  of 
Purpose       a  century  ago  nearly  half  of  the  industrial  effort  of  this  country 

was  directed  toward  the  production  of  the  basic  necessities  of  exis- 
tence.   Now,  less  than  a  third  of  the  industrial  effort  is  in  that  di- 
rection.   Until  recent  times  the  chief,  almost  the  whole,  purpose  of 
industry    was  to  supply  such  staple  articles  of  consumption  as  food, 
clothing  and  shelter.    We  are  now  engaged  in  improving  our  social  sit- 
uation.   Forty-six  per  cent  of  the  value  of  goods  manufactured  in  1900 
was  for  food,  clothing  and  footwear,  building  materials  and  building 
equipment,  furniture  and  house-furnishings.    Products  of  this  character 
now  represent  only  32  per  cent  of  the  total  value  of  industrial  output. 
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-During  the  past  twenty-five  years  we  have  increased  per  capita  produc- 
tion by  49  per  cent.     Our  volume  of  output  has  grown  178  per  cent  since 
'    190.0^  but  we  require  only  87  per  cent  more  persons  to  produce  the 
Increased  volume  of  goods.    Instead  of  performing  the  drudgery  of 
human  machines,  men  and  women  in  industry  are  now  operating  mechanical 
devices  which  produce  in  greater  volume  than  could  be  done  by  manual 
effort ....  The  time-saving  effect  of  mechanization  is  shown  in  the  fact 
that  the  average  industrial  worker  now  works  about  48  hours  per  week 
as  compared  with  54  to  60  hears  in    1900.     Hardly  6  per  cent  of  the 
industrial  workers  enjoyed  a  4&-hour  week  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago. 
Not  only  has  time  been  saved  in  industrial  methods  but  human  energy 
has  been  saved.     'Two  men  with  mechanical  conveyors  can  unload  more  coal 
than  fifty  men  could  do  with  wheelbarrows  and  scoops;  seven  men  can 
accomplish  the  work  of  sixty  men  in  casting  pig  iron....  With  an  in- 
crease of  only  43  per  cent  in  the  number  of  workers  engaged  we  nor^  pro- 
duce 85  per  c^nt  more  manufactured  food,  textiles,  leather  and  its 
products,  lumber  and  its  remanuf actures,  stone,  clay,  and  glass 
products  than  we  did  twenty-five  years  ago ... .Turing  the  same  period, 
as  a  result  of  the  development  of  the  automobile,  we  have  seen  an 
increase  of  4, G66  per  cent  in  production  of  vehicles  for  land  transpor- 
tation, but  the  mechanical  efficiency  of  the  industry  is  reflected  in 
the  fact  that  the  increase  in  number  of  workers  has  been  only  3.26 
per  cent ....  Industry  and  manuf  acturing  now  occupies  about  30  per  cent 
of  the  total  number  as  compared  with  24  per  cent  in  1900.  Agriculture 
engaged  the  activities  of  about  36  per  cent  of  the  gainfully  employed 
at  the  beginning  of  the  century  and  now  occupies  less  than  25  per  cent. 
The  agricultural  industry  show?  the  effect  of  mechanization  in  the  fact 
that  each  farm  at  the  beginning  of  the  century  was  providing  food  and 
farm  products  to  supply  13.24  persons  in  the  United  States  and  now 
supplies  13 . 1  persons ....  These  achievements  are  not  an  end  in  them- 
selves, but  simply  a  means  to  economic  and  social  progress.  Their 
ultimate  purpose  is  on  behalf  of  the  individual  member  of  society..." 
Industry's  job  will  not  be  complete,  the  author  declares,  until  every 
home  possesses  its  full  complement  of  the  products  of  modern  industry. 


Price  Fixing  In  an  editorial  on  Senator  Brookhart's  recent  statement  on 

farm  relief,  The  Wall  Street  Journal  for  December  3  quotes  from  it 
as  follows,'  "The  farmers  are  entitled  to  have  the  cost  of  production 
plus  a  cooperative  return  on  the  capital  investment,  which  would 
reasonably  be  5  per  cent.     The  whole  country  will  concede  they  are  en- 
titled to  this  price."    The  editorial  makes  comment : "Farmers  are 
entitled  to  5  per  cent  on  cost  of  production,  and  more  too  if  they 
can  honestly  get  it.    But  they  are  not  entitled  to  ask  that  any  per- 
centage of  profit  shall  be  guaranteed  to  them  by  adding  that  much  to 
their  costs  of  production.    There  is  no  business  in  the  United  States 
entitled  to  such  a  guarantee.    This  idea  of  a  'cost  plus'  price  is 
popular  among  farm  organizations.    But  the  defec's  are  so  glaring  that 
a  schoolboy  should  be  able  to  put  his  finger  on  them.    Did  any  farm 
organization  ever  try  to  figure  the  cost  of  production  of  any  crop 
throughout  the  United  States?     'The  Department  of  Agriculture  should 
be  the  best  authority  in  the  country  on  such  a  matter.     It  is  not  only 
equipped  and  qualified  for  the  work,  but  it  has  no  reason  for  bias  or 
political  ax  grinding,     The  department  has  always  found  that  in  every 
crop  there  are  as  many  different  costs  of  production  as  there  are 
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producers.    The  best  it  can  ever  do  is  to  make  an  average  of  the 
different  sections.    How  would  that  do  for  a  price-fixing  method?  In 
the  South  plains  of  Texas  they  can  raise  cotton  at  a  profit  for  10 
cents  a  pound  and  in  other  parts  of  Texas  they  claim  that  the  cost  is 
from  13  to  20  cents  a  pound.    A  western  Kansas  farmer  who  uses  a 
combine  can  harvest  and  thresh  his  wheat  for  5  cents  a  bushel,  while 
his  brothers  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State,  on  smaller  farms, 
using  a  binder  must  pay  about  25  cents  for  harvesting  and  threshing. 
Whose  costs  are  to  be  taken  as  the  yardstick?    Between  the  efficient 
and  inefficient  farmer  there  is  a  still  greater  difference.     Is  the 
cost  of  the  efficient  or  inefficient  farmer  to  be  the  measure?  Heed- 
less  to  say  the  -purchaser  has  been  overlooked.     The  price  he  will 
•pay  for  any  goods  is  not  based  on  what  they  cost  to  produce.  What 
they  are  worth  to  him  is  the  measure  of  what  he  will  pay....1' 
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Department  of 

Agriculture  Secretary  Jar-dire' s  annual  report  is  reviewed  at  length  in 

The  New  York  Times  for  Dec.  4,  which  sum-arizes  as  follows:  "Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  William  LI.  Jar  dine  in  his  annual  report,  made 
public  to-day,  gives  his  views  on  farm  relief,   the  relation  of  the 
tariff  to  agriculture,  ana  farm  taxation,   in  addition  to  describing 
agricultural  conditions  during  the  last  year.    He  finds  that  agri- 
culture has  made  substantial  progress  in  recovery  from  the  effects 
of  post-war  depression,   out  that  much  remains  to  be  done  in  adjust- 
ing production  to  demand.    .Favoring  legislation  to  encourage  the 
organization  and  cooperation  of  farmers  in  united  marketing  action, 
he  opposes  any  legislation  that  would  cause  the  Government  to  enter 
the  business . . . . l! 

An  editorial  in  The  Washington  Post  Dec.  4  says:  "Secretary 
Jardine  makes  clear  in  his  report  the  difference  between  actual  and 
political  farm  relief.     There  is  no  denying  that  the  agricultural 
situation  in  the  United  States  can  be  improved,  but  there  is  a  de- 
cided difference  between  uneconomic  nostrums  and  practicable  plans. 
As  Secretary  Jardine  points  out,   there  must  be  mutual  effort  in  order 
to  arrive  at  a  solution,     The  farmer  can  not  expect  the  Government 
to  take  all  of  his  troubles  off  his  hands  while  he  continues  to 
practice  methods  that  have  fallen  benind  the  times.     The  farmer,  on 
the  one  hard,  must  apply  to  his  business  the  efficiency  without 
which  modern  business  and  industry  could  not  long  exist.    He  must 
take  advantage  of  the  technical  and  mechanical  advantages  that  have 
been  devised  since  the  World  War,    He  must  seek  to  bring  about  the 
elimination  of  waste,  and  attempt  to  adjust  production  to  demand. 
The  Government,  on  its  part,   should  promote  cooperative  marketing, 
reduce  transportation  and  distribution  costs,  insure  equ.it able  dis- 
tribution of  the  tax  burden,  and  orovide  all  legitimate  credit  fa- 
cilities.    The  basis  of  agricultural  relief  lies  in  these  sugges- 
tions.   If  the  farmer  persists  in  following  the  will-o'-the-wisp 
offered  by  the  politicians,  he  will  not  get  permanent  relief.     A  sub- 
sidy can  not  be  granted  without  taxation  in  one  form  or  another. 
Money  taker  from  the  Treasury  must  be  replaced.    Increased  Pederal 
taxation  would  prove  as  distasteful  to  the  farmers  as  to  any  other 
group 
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Section  4 
MARKET  QUOTATIONS 

Farm  Products         Dec.  3;    Livestock  quotations  at  Chicago.    The  market  was  gen- 
erally steady  to  10  cents  higher  than  Friday's  average  and  closed 
slow  with  advance  lost.    Compared  with  a  week  ago  fed  steers  and 
she  stock  25  to  75  cents  higher,  highest  of  season  on  all  except  good 
grade  steers,  stockers  and  feeders  25  cents    up.    Clearance  on 
country  account  broad,  bulls  25  to  50  cents  up,  vealers  about  steady, 
short  fed  steers  and  lower  grade  cows  and  heifers  predominated,  about 
2,600  western  grassers  in  run,  nearly  half  this  supply  of  Canadian 
origin.,  medium  and  weighty  steers  brought  substantial  premium  over 
comparable  grade  yearlings,  extreme  top  on  fed  steers  $19.    Fat  lambs 
closed  15  to  25  cents  higher  sheep  steady,  feeding  lambs  strong. 

Potato  markets  dull;  many  growers  and  shippers  holding  for 
higher  prices.    Maine  sacked  Green  Mountains  ranged  $1.90-$2.15  per 
100  pounds  in  eastern  cities;  $1.50-$1.55  f.o.b.  Presque  Isle. 
Northern  Round  Whites  $1.30~$1.65  carlot  sales  in  Chicago.  Cabbage 
dull.    New  York  Danish  type  $7-$15  bulk  per  ton  in  city  markets; 
mostly  $7  f.o.b.  Rochester.    Wisconsin  stock  $1  sacked  per  100  pounds 
in  Chicago.    New  York  and  midwest  em  yellow  onions  ranged  $1;25~|1,90 
sacked  per  100  pounds  in  consuming  centers;  $1.4Q->$1.50  f.o.b.  Apples 
firm.    Eastern  Yorks  $5.75-$6,50  per  barrel  in  New  York  City. 
Michigan  Jonathans  $8.50-$10  in  Chicago;  Baldwins  $6.50-$8. 

Butter  markets  continue  to  hold  a  steady  to  firm  position  with 
practically  no  change  in  prices.    Trading  somewhat  slow  but  sufficient 
to  readily  absoi-b  fresh  arrivals.    Uncertainty  as  to  coming  produc- 
tions trend  tends  to  keep  the  situation  somewhat  unsettled  particular- 
ly in  view  of  slight  slowing  up  of  storage  reduction.    Closing  prices 
on  92  score:  New  York  5l|^;  Chicago  50<£;  Philadelphia  B3-g#.j  Boston 
49^. 

Cheese  markets  were  firm.    Good  inquiry  at  primary  markets  and 
buyers  generally  taking  goods  for  current  requirements  without 
hesitation.    Dealers  'at  country  shipping  points  not  pushing  sales, 
as  stocks  keep  fairly  well  cleared.    Wisconsin  cheese  boards  ad- 
vanced a  full  cent  at  the  close  of  the  week.    Closing  prices  at 
Wisconsin  primary  cheese  markets  on  Dec.  2:     Single    Daisies  27^; 
Square  Prints  27^. 

The  grain  market  was  quite  firm  again  with  corn  and  oats  prices 
reaching  new  high  points  or.  this  season's  crop. 

Average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  markets 
advanced  18  points  for  the  week,  closing  at  19.40^  per  lb.  December 
future  contracts  on  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  advanced  21  points, 
closing  at  19.53$,  and  on  the  New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  they  were 
up  16  points,  closing  at  19.54<*.  (Prepared  by  Bu.  of  Agr.  Econ.) 
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Prepared  in  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as 
reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  affecting  agriculture,  particularly  in  its  economic  aspects.  Responsibility,  approval 
•r  disapproval,  for  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent  is  to  reflect  accurately  the 
news  of  importance. 
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BILLS  AND  ESTIMATES      A  total  of  5.4C0  resolutions  and  bills,  together' with 
TO  HOUSE  estimates  for  the  first  deficiency  hill  totaling  $194,603,506 

were  presented  in  the  House  yesterday,  according  to  the  -press 

to-day. 


A.F.B.F .  CONVENTI ON       A  Chicago  dispatch  to  the  press  to-day  states  that  two 
thousand  farmers  discussed  their  troubles  at  Chicago  yesterday 
and  cast  around  for  a  solution  of  them.    They  appeared  to  favor 
governmental  aid,  voiced  by  S.H.Thompson,  president  of  the  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation.     The  farmers  were  members  of  the  federation  and  were  holding  their 
annual  convention.     On  an  average  farmers  made  not  more  than  $353  last  year, 
Mr.  Thompson  tola  them,  and  this  he  contrasted  with  the  average  net  income  of 
$2,010  in  the  Nation  as  a  whole,  adding  that  if  assistance  was  not  extended  the  ■ 
American  farmer  would  fall  to  the  low  estate  of  the  European  peasant.     "We  want 
no  Government  price  fixing,"  Mr.  Thompson  asserted,     "We  want  no  Government  sub- 
sidy, either  direct  or  indirect;  we  want  to  avoid  putting  the  Government  into 
business.    Therefore,  we  insist  upon  a  law  that  will  require  each  marketed  unit 
of  the  commodity  to  pay  its  share  in  the  costs  of  it  s  stabilization  and  protec- 
tion.     We  base  our  demand  squarely  upon  the  principles  in  operation  in  this 
country  in  connection  with  cooperative  marketing.     These  principles  have  been 
recognized  by  the  Legislatures  of  nearly  every  State  in  the  Union,   through  the 
adoption  of  cooperative  marketing  laws  and  also  by  the  Federal  Government.  This, 
in  my  judgment,   is  the  only  sound  principle  upon  which  a  basic  and  permanent  agri- 
cultural policy  can  be  established.    All  others  involve1    either  a  subsidy,  direct 
price  fixing  or  putting  the  Government  into  business.     All  these  practices  can 
and  should  be  avoided, "    Mr.  Thompson  quoted  figures  designed  to  show  that  farm 
overhead  costs  were  steadily  increasing,  that  taxes  were  higher  and  that  the 
number  of  farm  bankrupt  cases  increased  from  3,236  in  1922    to  7,769  in  1926. 


LIVESTOCK  SHOW  The  Chicago  Journal  of  Commerce  for  Dec.  3  reports  that  the 

HOIJORS  State  of  Iowa  "stole  the  show"  at  the  International  Livestock 

Exposition,  according  to  a  compilation  of  honors  Dec.  2.  Iowa  won 
premier  honors  with  thirty- two  championships  and  eighty-nine 
ribbons,   several  lengths  ahead  of  Ohio,   its  nearest  competitor,  which  had  fifteen 
championships  and  forty  ribbons.  Montana  was  away  in  the  lead  in  the  hay  and 
grain  division  and  placed  with  high  honors  in  the  cattle  division.     Canada  car- 
ried off  more  than  50  per  cent  of  the  sheep  prizes  and  the  championship  in 
Clydesdale  horses.     'The  livestock  ranking  of  States  and  Provinces  of  North 
America  is:  Iowa,  .Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Minnesota,  Ontario,  Pennsylvania/ 
Michigan,  New  York,  Vermont,  Missouri,  California,  Kentucky,  North  Dakota, 
North  Carolina,  Wisconsin,  Oklahoma,  Kansas,  Montana,  Tennessee,  Wyoming,  Idaho, 
Alberta,  Manitoba,  Nebraska,   South  Dakota,   Saskatchewan,  Utah,  Massachusetts, 
West  Virginia,  Washington  and  Colorado. 
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Airplane  Captain  Ferdinand  Tuohy,  British  war  veteran,  writes  in 

Development    Popular  Science  Monthly  for  January  on  the  limitations  in  the  use 
of  the  airplane.    Captain  Tuohy  credits  the  airplane  with  valuable 
service  in  several  useful  lines,  "but  declares  that  the  year's  events 
have  demonstrated  the  great  handicaps  experienced  through  the  peril 
of  the  enormous  gas  tanks  and  the  utter  dependence  of  the  most  power- 
ful machine  upon  the  elements.     In  respect  of  popular  use  of  the  air- 
plane, the  author  asserts  that  the  average  person  is  still  afraid  of 
it,  and  "what  he  does  not  miss  he  is  not  going  to  chase."    The  present 
forced  landing  nightmare  still  damns  the  present  airplane  as  a  serious 
"average  man"  proposition.    He  also  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that 
despite  copious  helicopter  study  no  advance  has  been  made  toward  ris- 
ing directly  from  the  ground  or  alighting  equally  directly;  while 
equally  profound  research  has  failed  to  produce  a  noninf lammable  air 
engine.    Captain  Tuohy  hopes  that  the  day  may  come  when  an  electrical 
contrivance  ia/invented  by  which  power  can  be  either  transmitted  aloft 
to  a  machine,  or,  better  still,  actually  harnessed  in  by  the  machine's 
own  progress  through  the  ether.    Another  invention  he  feels  will  also 
be  necessary  before  the  airplane  obtains  the  necessary  development  for 
practical  service  is  some  device  of  the  parachute  principle  by  which 
a  machine  may  remain  suspended  indefinitely  aloft  when  something  goes 
wrong.    And  still  another  incentive  required  to  make  the  airplane  a 
popular  vehicle  is  the  laying  out  of  landing  fields  right  and  left. 

American  An  editorial  in  The  Florists  Exchange  for  Dec.  3  says:  "The 

Horticulture    State  of  Pennsylvania  and  its  Horticultural  Society  are  well  de- 
serving of  the  encomiums  and  congratulations  that  were  showered  upon 
them  during  the  banquet  that  marked  the  completion  of  that  organiza- 
tion's first  hundred  years  of  progress  and  successful  service.  Hot 
the  least  happy  feature  of  the  occasion,  however,  was  the  fact  that 
amid  the  rejoicing  over  the  advance  that  was  made  during  the  century 
just  ended,  there  was  not  lost  sight  of  the  opportunity  presented  by 
the  years  to  come.    Sspecially  significant  in  this  connection  were 
J.  Horace  McFarland's  comments  and  recommendations  concerning  the  pro- 
jected organization  of  a  'United  Horticulture .'... As  we  understand  it, 
the  relatively  brief  history  of  'United  Horticulture'  is  one  of  the 
gradual  crystallization  of  a  modern  recurrence  of  an  urge,  a  need  that 
has  made  itself  felt  at  various  times  during  the  last  hundred  years. 
This  need  is  for  a  centralization  of  horticultural  interests  on  the 
broad  base  of  their  common  interests;  for  a  medium  of  exchange  between 
the  different  factors  in  horticulture  to  the  end  that  knowledge, 
inspiration  and  help  along  horticultural  lines  may  be  rapidly  and  ef- 
fectively diffused  throughout  all  sections  and  among  all  the  people; 
for  a  permanent  council  or  chamber  through  which  American  horticulture 
may  secure  national  representation  that  shall  be  audible,  effective 
and  powerful  in  adequate  proportion  to  its  immense  importance;  for  a 
logical  medium  of  contact  with  corresponding  horticultural  activities 
of  other  nations;  for  a  consolidation  or  amalgamation  of  interests 
that  will  add  tremendous  support  to  the  individual  efforts  of  every 
participating  unit,  and  under  whose  auspices  greater  endeavors  can  be 
inaugurated  than  any  single  group  or  interest  could  possibly  sustain..? 
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Pabson  on  Boger  \".  Pabson,  writing  on  The  Business  Outlook  for  19^8.  in 

Business      Current  Affairs  (Boston)  for  November  28,  says:  "A  condition  exists 
Outlook       in  the  business  world  to-day  that  has  never  before  existed  since 

statistics  on  business  conditions  have  been  available.     I  refer  to 
the  fact  that  we  are  in  a  period  of  declining  interest  rates  which 
heretofore  has  neve r  been  followed  by  a  panic;  and  at  the  same  time 
are  in  a  period  of  declining  commodity  prices  which  heretofore  has 
never  been  folic  ed  by  good  times.     That  is,  economic  history  shows.' 
( 1)  that  it  has  always  needed  high  interest  rates  to  bring  on  a 
panic;  (2)  that  it  h?s  always  needed  increasing  commodity  prices  to 
bring  on  prosperity;  and  (3) 'that  the  two  factors  have  never  before 
existed  simultaneously.    Yet  to-day  we  have  the  apparent  paradox  of 
low  interest  rates  and  declining  commodity  prices.    This  probably 
explcins  the  marked  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  future  which 
exists  to-day  amongst  the  best  financial  and  business  leaders ...  The 
volume  of  business  to-day  is  good;  but  competition  is  so  severe  and 
efficiency  so  low  that  profits  are  very  small.     Statistics  indicate 
that  this  same  condition  will  extend  into  1928.    We  can  not  expect 
a  panic  so  long  as  money  continues  easy;  nor  can  we  expect  better 
times  so  long  as  commodity  prices  continue  to  decline.    Apparently  a 
definite  turn  downward  in  volume  of  new  building  is  under  way.  The 
current  drop  in  building  permits,  to  about  20$  below  a  year  ago, 
shows  what  must  be  expected  for  1928  in  house  building.     The  total 
value  of  contracts  actually  awarded  is  running  well  under  a  year  ago 
and  home  building  is  also  on  the  wane.     Yet  in  some  sections  the 
building  outlook  is  still  good.     The  Central  West  and  Northwest 
districts  are  expected  to  make  a  good  showing  in    1928  because  of 
crop  optimism  and  these  section,.;  should  be  good  markets  for  materials. 
The  South  also  promises  some  increase  in  buildings  as  a  result  of 
higher  cotton  and  corn  prices." 

Chemistry' s  The  press  of  lec.  4  reports:  "The  belief  that  the  chemist  will 

future         play  a  leading  p-rt  in  solving  humanity's  three  nnjor  problems  of  the 
future — the  supply  of  energy,   supply  of  food  and  prevention  a^d  cure 
of  disease — was  expressed  by  Dr.  Arthur  3.  Lamb,  professor  /chemistry 
at  Harvard  University,  at  the  formal  opening  Bee.  3  of  the  new 
Nichols  Chemistry  Building  on  New  York  University's  campus. . .Professor 
Lamb,  after  speaking  of  the  rapidity  with  which  humanity  is  consum- 
ing its  sources  of  energy,  chiefly  coal,   said:   'Sooner  or  later  we 
must  have  recourse  to  the  energy  of  sunlight.     The  most  promising 
•    possibility  of  utilizing  this  energy  is  by  means  of  some  photochemical 
and  electrochemical  process  which  would  transform  it  directly  into 
electric  energy.    This  is  evidently  a  problem  primarily  for  the  chem- 
ist.    Our  present  supply  of  food  is  relatively  adequate.     But  the 
population  of  the  world  is  increasing  with  great  rapidity,  and  econc— =• 
mists,  tell  us  that  we  are  approaching  a  saturation  point.    .Now  at 
bottom,  our  food  is  all  of  vegetable  origin,  and  vegetation  is  de- 
pendent for  its  growth  on  a  chemical  re  action . . . . 1 1  is  not  at  all  un- 
likely that  some  other  moans  can  be  perfected  by  the  chemist  whereby 
carbon  dioxide  and  water  can  be  made  to  combine,  more  rapidly  and  with 
a  greater  efficiency  of  absorption  of  the  energy  of  sunlight ... .As  to 
the  third  problem,   the  prevention  and  cure  of  disease,  chemists  have 
already  developed,  in  a  relatively  few  years  a  s\irprising  array  of 
specific*  drugs  and  chemicals.     Yet  the  possibilities  of  synthetic 
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chemistry  Lave  "been  barely  reconnoiterecu    We  can  confidently  expect, 
therefore,  that  chemists  will  s^tfthesize  drugs  of  the  utmost  spe- 
cificity and  potency — and  that,  therefore,  our  present  success  is  but 
a  faint  adumbration  of  the  achievements  that  are  to  come...." 

Federal  Paper         The  press  of  Dec.  3  reports  that  Ansel  Weld,  clerk  of  the 
Needs  Congressional  joint  committee  on  printing,  has  recommended  to  the  com- 

mittee that  it  purchase  for  the  use  of  the  Government  for  the  ensuing 
year  50, 000, 000" pounds  of  paper,  or  2, 600, 000  more  than  were  purchased 
for  the  current  year.    The  estimated  cost  of  this  paper  is  $2,200,000. 
Included  in  this  supply  would  be  45,000,000  envelopes. 

German  Cotton  A  Berlin  dispatch  Dec.  5  says:  "The  German  textiles  market  is 
Trade  weakening.    As  yet  there  has  been  no  large  accumulation  of  supplies, 

and  booked  orders  in  the  cotton  cloth  mills  are  sufficient  to  last 
until  the  second  quarter  of  1928.    New  orders,  however,  are  visibly 
falling  off.    On  the  other  hand,  the  market  for  woolen  yarn  and  woolen 
cloths  has  improved,  owing  to  the  cold  weather." 

Radio  Stations       A  new  list  of  broadcasting  stations  throughout  the  world  pre- 
pared by  the  Department  of  Commerce  shows  that  commercial  broadcasting 
is  now  provided  by  434  stations  in  57  foreign  countries,  as  against 
the  659  now  operating  in  the  United  States  and  its  territories.  Europe 
has  195;  North  America,  outside  the  United  States,  128;  South  America, 
52;  Asia,  18;  Oceania,  28,  and  Africa,  9. 


Section  3 

Department  of 

Agriculture  An  editorial  in  The  Fertilizer  Review  for  November  says;  "One 

of  the  earliest  activities  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  which  was 
established  in  the  Patent  Office  in  1862,  was  the  gathering  and  spread- 
ing of  statistics  and  other  facts  relating  to  crop  and  livestock  pro- 
duction, exports  and  prices.    The  statistical  and  crop  estimating 
work  of  the  department  has  been  notably  free  from  dishonesty  and  the 
work  has  been  fortunate  in  having  the  services  of  many  men  whose 
ability  has  been  recognized,  both  nationally  and  internationally.  Not 
a  few  of  these  formerly  valuable,  public  servants  appeared  so  at- 
tractive to  private  business  enterprise  that  they  were  taken  from  the 
department  by  business  organizations,  which  they  are  now  serving  with 
satisfactoriness  and  competence,  and  at  rates  of  pay  much  in  excess  of 
the  Federal  scale.     Scattered  through  the  United  States  is  a  corps  of 
voluntary  public  servants  composed  of  township,  county  and  other  crop 
reporters  who  serve  agriculture  wholly  without  compensation*     Some  of 
them  have  served  for  decades  in  reporting  crop  acreages  and  condition 
and  similar  facts.     The  township  reports  are  obtained  independently 
from  the  county  reports  and  from  a  different  set  of  reporters,  and  the 
State  reports  are  obtained  from  still  different  sources  and  all  three 
are  used  to  check  each  other  in  order  to  insure  as  great  accuracy  as 
possible.    The  appropriations  for  estimating  crop  ond  livestock  and 
for  similar  statistical  work  are  very  modest  indeed,  but  the  system 
that  has  been  worked  out  by  the  department  is  the  outstanding  one  of 
its  kind  in  the  whole  world... It  may  fairly  be  said  that  work  of  the 
crop  reporting  board  during  the  last  20  years  has  been  so  good  and  so 
accurate  that  the  chief  occupation  of  private  reporters  has  been  to 
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try  to  guess  what  the  Government  report  would  show ....  The  department 
is  trying  to  help  the  American  farmer  not  only  to  produce  efficiently 
"but  also  to  market  his  crops  and  livestock  to  the  "best  advantage.  Thi 
is  a  service  of  the  greatest  value,  and  those  interests  that  some- 
times believe  themselves  to  be  adversely  affected  by  the  facts,  esti- 
mates and  forecasts  released  could  serve  the  public  welfare  better  by 
doing  more  tug  and  less  hold-back  work." 


Maine  sacked  Green  Mountainf/$l '.  90-$2. 15  per  100  pounds  in 
eastern  markets;  $1.50-$ 1.55  f .o.b.  PresQue  Isle.    Northern  sacked 
Round  Whites  $1.30-$1.65  carlot  sales  in  Chicago;  few  sales  $1.30  ". 
f .o.b.    New  York  Danish  type  cabbage  $7-$15  bulk  per  ton  in  city 
markets;  $7-$7.50  f.o.b.  Rochester.    New  York  and  midwe stern  yellow 
onions  $1.40-$2.10  sacked  per  100  pounds  in  terminal  markets;  $1.35- 
$1.55  f.o.b.    Eastern  York  apples  $6-$6.50  per  barrel  in  New  York  City 
Hew  York  Wealthys  $2-$2.35  per  bushel  basket  in  eastern  markets. 

Average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  markets 
declined  32  points,  closing  at  19.08^  per  lb.     December  future  con- 
tracts on  the  New  York.  Cotton  Exchange  declined  33  points,  closing  at 
19.20^,  and  on  the  New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  they  were  down  36 
points,  closing  at  19.18^, 

Closing  prices  on  92  score  butter:    New  York  51 2^ J  Chicago  50j<; 
Philadelphia  52^;  Boston  49^. 

Closing  prices  at  Wisconsin  primary  cheese  markets  on  Dec.  3: 
Single  Daisies  27$*;  Double  Daisies  2of^;  Longhcrns  27^;  Square  Prints 
27^. 

Grain  prices  quoted;    December  wheat  at  Chicago  $1.29; 
Minneapolis  $1.24|;  Kansas  City  $1.24.    December  corn  89|^;  oats  5l|^; 
rye  $1.08j. 

Average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  markets 
declined  32  points,  closing  at  19,08^  per  lb.    December  future  con- 
tracts on  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  declined  3.3  points,  closing  at 
19.20^,  and    on  the  New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  they  were  down  36 
points,  closing  at   19.18^.  (Prepared  by  Bu.  of  Agr.  Econ.) 


Farm  Products 


Section  4 
MARKET  QUOTATIONS 
Dec.  5:     Top  price  on  hogs  at  Chicago  was  $9  or  55^  less  than 


a  week  ago. 
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THE  PRESIDENT'S  President  Coolidge,   in  his  message  to  the  opening  session 

MESSAGE  of  the  Seventieth  Congress  yesterday,  declared  that  in  spite  of 

a  prosperity  never  exceeded  this  country  must  continue  to 
practice  stern  self-denial  in  public  expenditures  in  order  to  rid 
the  Nation  of  its  great  war-time  debt,   still  amounting  to  $17,975,000,000.  The 
Chief  Executive  dealt  with  major  problems  of  Government,  including  farm  relief, 
flood  control,  taxation,  the  Army  and  Navy,  prohibition,  foreign  relations,  the 
merchant  marine  and  inland  navigation.     The  farm  problem,  Mr.  Coolidge  contend- 
ed, could  never  be  solved  by  price-fixing  or  subsidy.     The  Government,  he  stated, 
could  assist  farmers  in  the  orderly  marketing  of  their  products,  as  a  first  step, 
by  the  establishment  of  a  Eederal  board  provided  with  a  revolving  fund  from 
which  it  could  lend  at  a  moderate  rate  of  interest.    Mr.  Coolidge  urged  local 
governments  to  practice  strict  economy,  because,  although  the  Federal  Government 
has  "almost  entirely  relieved  the  farm  from  income  taxes,"  State  and  local  taxes, 
still  bear  heavily  upon  the  farmer.    Ke  argued  at  some  length  that  agriculture 
would  be  hurt  rather  than  aided  by  a  reduction  of  the  tariff  on  industry. 

Elood  control  legislation,  the  president  contended,   should  be  confined 
by  the  present  Congress  to  the  lower  Mississippi,  and  tributaries  to  the  great 
river  should  be  considered  only  so  far  as  they  affect  the  main  flood  problem.  Ke 
opposed  permitting  the  Mississippi  construction  to  be  made  "a  vehicle  for  other 
projects,"  thus  stating  his  disapproval  of  efforts  to  attach  legislative  riders. 
Although  Mr.  Coolidge  regarded  the  Mississippi  flood  as  "a  national  disaster," 
and  proclaimed  the  willingness  of  the  Government  to  provide  "generous  relief," 
he  added  that  the  Government  could  not  reimburse  citizens  for  loss  or  damage 
incurred  through  disaster  of  the  elements.    He  said  also  that  the  residents  of 
the  land  adjacent  to  the  river  should  bear  some  \et  undecided  proportion  of  the 
cost  of  the  works  for  controlling  the  river.    Mr.  Coolidge  warned  against  un- 
warranted tax  reduction,  declaring  that  only  a  slight  business  depression  would 
greatly  reduce  the  revenue. 

The  New  York  Times  to-day  summarises  the  chief  recommendations  made  by  thf 
President  in  his  message  as  follows:  "lffhe  establishment  of  a  Government  board  to 
lend  money  from  a  revolving  fund  to  aid  cooperative  marketing.  2.  The  building 
of  dikes  and  spillways  to  control  the  lower  Mississippi  River.    3.  Reduction  of 
taxes  only  to  the  point  where  a  deficit  would  not  be  endangered.  4.  More  cruisers, 
submarines  and  airplanes  for  the  Navy,  but  no  'competitive'  building.  5.  Keeping 
the  Army  adequate  for  national  defense.  6.  Selling  the  merchant  marine  to  private 
interests.  7.  Enforcement  and  observance  of  prohibition  by  citizens  and  public 
officers.  8.  Laws  to  permit  the  President  to  deal  with  coal  strikes.     9.  Selling 
Muscle  Shoals  and  using  the  money  to  find  methods  for  making  cheap  fertilizer." 


BILLS  REPORTED  The  House  ways  and  means  committee  yesterday  reported  the 

$236,000,000  tax  reduction  bill,  and  the  appropriations  committee 
reported  the  $198,000,000  deficiency  bill,  according  to  the  press 
to-day. 
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Section  2 

Bankers  An  editorial  in  The  Illinois  Farmer  for  December  1  says: 

Study  Agri-  "Illinois  bankers  were  shown  the  farm  problem  in  a  new  light  when 
culture       they  gathered  at  the  College  of  Agriculture,  University  of  Illinois, 

for  their  recent  bankers'  agricultural  short  course,  arranged  for  them 
at  the  request  of  the  Illinois  Bankers'   Association.    Bean  H.W.Mumford 
put  the  new  light  on  the  situation  when  he  suggested  to  the  bankers 
that  the  opportunity  open  to  agricultural  colleges,  banks  and  all 
others  interested  in  the  welfare  of  agriculture  was  to  get  the  good 
farmer  and  the  good  farm  together.    Average  farming  on  the  average 
farm  is  a  losing  game,  he  pointed  out — .Approximately  150  turned 
out  for  the  sessions  of  the  two-day  short  course,  bankers  being  pres- 
ent from  32  counties,  two  other  States  and  one  foreign  country ..  .'The 
present  farm  business  situation,  current  earnings  of  Illinois  farmers, 
possibilities  for  boosting  the  returns  from  dairying,  the  relation 
between  soil  fertility  and  land  values,  means  of  getting  new  informa- 
tion to  farmers  of  the  State,   solution  of  soft  corn  problems  through 
livestock  feeding,  fruit  and  vegetable  marketing  problems,  investiga- 
tional results  in  the  use  of  combined  harvester- threshers  in  Illinois, 
the  importance  of  making  preparations  for  seed  corn  needs  and  coopera- 
tion of  bankers  in  carrying  out  the  extension  program  in  a  county, 
were  among  the  subjects  discussed.    We  are  glad  the  bankers  have 
adopted  these  annual  schools.     The  good  that  will  come  from  such  meet- 
ings can  not  be  estimated.     If  nothing  more  than  a  better  understand- 
ing of  agriculture  is  gained,   the  time  will  have  been  well  spent." 

Boys'  and  An  editorial  in  The  Illinois  Farmer  for  December  1  says:  "The 

Girls'  Clubs  most  inspiring  and  significant  movement  of  young  people  in  this  age 
is  not  found  in  any  half-baked  revolt  against  Government  or  discipline 
or  other  things  as  they  are,  which  so  often  pass  for  constructive 
agitation  and  proves  the  reverse.     The  boys'  and  girls'  club  movement 
which  in  a  few  years  has  drawn  nearly  a  million  of  our  farm  youngsters 
into  its  activities  is  the  most  real  thing  ever  known,  when  it  comes 
to  youth  activities.    It  is  the  world's  finest  example  of  the  evolu- 
tion of  boys  and  girls  at  the  age  of  aimiessness  into  youths  of  pur- 
pose and  definite  aim,  who  know  what  they  want  to  do  and  how-to  do  it. 
It  is  the  finest  builder  of  character  and  of  agricultural  ideals  which 
exists  to-day  in  rural  life.    !To  wonder  that   the  boys  and  girls  of  the 
4-H  clubs  in  actual  fact  'run  away  with  the  show'  at  every  fair  and 
exposition  of  agricultural  nature...," 

British  Arti-         The  production  of  artificial  silk  yarn  in  the  United  Kingdom 
ficial  Silk    during  the  first  nine  months  of  192?  amounted  to  27,450,019  pounds, 
as  compared  with  18,755,422  pounds  during  the  corresponding  period  of 
last  year.    The  output  during  the  first  three  quarters  of  this  year 
is  actually  larger  than  the  whole  of  last  year's  production,  which 
came  to  25,487,551  pounds,  according  to  advices  just  received  by 
Bankers  Trust  Company  of  ITew  York  from  its  British  information  service. 
It  is  expected  in  trade  circles  that  the  1927  total  production  will 
amount  to  about  36,500,000  pounds  if  the  rate  of  production  for  the 
last  quarter  of  the  year  is  maintained  on  the  same  basis  as  the  first 
three  quarters  of  the  year;  this  would  be  an  increase  of  11,000,000 
pounds  over  last  year. 
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Congo  Rubber  A  Brussels  dispatch  Dec.  4  states  that  two  steamships  reached 

to  Belgium  Antwerp  from  the  Corgo  last  week;   the  former  carrying    104  tons  of 

India  rubber  and  232  tens  of  cotton,  and  the  latter  193  tons  of  cotton 
besides  other  cargo.    The  report  says:  "This  indicates  the  results  of 
the  Government  campaign  for  cultivation  of  cotton  and  rubber  in  the 
Congo  in  order  to  render  Belgium  independent  of  supplies  of  raw  mater- 
ial from  the  United  States." 

Economic  Con-         An  editorial  in  The  Wall  Street  Journal  for  December.  5  says: 
ditions       "On  the  same  day  the  newspapers  inform  us  that  Doctor  Jordan,  economist 
of  the  National  Industrial  Conference  Board,  locks  with  impatience 
upon  'our  much  vaunted  prosperity  in  recent  years'  as  having  'something 
illusory,  uncertain  and  exceedingly  uneven  about  it;'  and  that  the 
Secretary  of  Coaraierce  considers  it  not  only  fundamentally  solid  but 
likely  to  continue  indefinitely.    Doctor  Hoover  says  that  the  fiscal, 
year  ended  July  1,  last,    'continued  the  economic  progress  which  has 
now  been  characteristic  of  American  industry  for  six  years, '  and  that 
the  causes  of  this  rapid  advance  are  of  an  enduring  and  cumulative 
character.    Doctor  Jordan's  Quarrel  with  the  optimism  he  finds  too 
pervasive  of  big  business  and  political  circles  is  based  upon  the 
fact,  as  it  seems  tc  him,  that  'business  as  a  whole  has  not  shown  much 
more  than  the  normal  rate  of  growth  since  1322, '  and  his  regretful 
deduction  that  'there  has  been  no  real  business  boom  in  this  country 
since    1923.'     The  prime  reason  for  this  he  finds  is  slow  and  uncertain 
recovery  of  agriculture  from  its  depression  of  1921  and  'the  persis- 
tently subnormal  purchasing  power  of  the  enormous  part  of  our  domestic 
market  represented  by  the  farm  population. 5     Doctor  Hoover  rather 
slurs  over  the  farmer's  position.    Ee  mentions  inadequate  prices  ior 
cotton  and  'some  continued  depression  in  agriculture  of  the  Middle 
'West'  but  asserts  that  improvement  has  been  taking  place  in  both  di- 
rections since  June.    He  decs  not  hesitate  to  declare  that  the  country 
as  a  whole  is  doing  well ... -It  is  mere  than  probable  that  both  doctors 
are  inclined  to  overstate  the  symptoms  of  the  patient's  condition  as 
they  find  them  and  that  the  truth  lies  somewhere  in  between  their 
contrasting  diagnoses...." 

McCarl  Asks  Froposed  improvements  in  the  federal  departments  and  a  uniform 

Uniform  Re—  retiring  plan  whereby  Government  employees  would  leave  the  service  on 
tirements    the  first  day  of  the  month  scheduled  for  their  retirement  are  included 
in  the  annual  report  of  Comptroller  General  McCarl  made  public  Dec. 5. 
Fifty-five  uniform  accounting  systems  were  installed  in  the  Government 
departments,   the  report  showed.     The  Agriculture  Department  installed 
5, the  Treasury  Department  23,  Interior. 13,  Commerce  2,  Justice  5, 
War  2,  and  5  in  independent  bureaus.    Machine  accounting  systems  vere 
introduced  in  the  Agriculture  and  Treasury  Departments.  (Press,  Dec. 6,; 

Production,  The  prize  essay  in  the  Foster  and  Catchings  Contest  on  the 

Prices,  and    causes  of  hard  times  was  wen  by  C.T. Jackson,  cost  accountant  of  The 
Profits       George  Frost  Company  of  Boston.     It  is  published  in  World's  Work  for 
December,  and,   in  part,   says:  "What  the  economic  machine  lacks  is  an 
adequate _ supply  of  money  delivered  direct  to  consumers.    With  more 
money  they  could  buy  more,  and  with  this  greater  demand  they  could 
make  more.    All  they  need  is  some  means  of  securing  for  their  use  the 
goods  they  can  and  will  make ... .Economists  have  long  recognized  the 
equality  of  selling  price  and  production  cost.     The  selling  price  must 
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pay  for  materials,  lator,  and  overhead,  and  yield  a  fair  profit. 
Though  otherwise  considered  in  popular  parlance,  profit  is  a  very  es- 
sential element  of  cost.    No  one  would  brave  the  many  perils  of  a 
business  enterprise  without  the  hope  of  profit,  any  more  than  he 
would  work  without  the  expectation  of  wages.    Profit,  moreover,  aver- 
aged over  a  period  of  time,   tends  to  be  about  what  is  required  to 
stimulate  the  volume  of  production  that  consumers  will  buy  at  the 
price.    Increase  that  profit  and  more  concerns  enter  the  field;  de- 
crease it,  and  those  formerly  Just  able  to  eke  out  a  bare  profit  are 
forced  from  the  race.    Profit  is  not  an  element  of  cost  as  definite 
as  others— it  can  be  slashed  at  will  to  tide  temporary  exigencies — 
but  for  business  to  maintain  a  healthy,  full-scale  production  it  is 
essential  that  there  be  no  encroaching  upon  profits.     In  general,  then, 
goods  are  sold  for  the  cost  of  mailing  and  selling  them  and  returning 
a  fair  profit  to  the  average  producer  over  a  period  of  years.  This. 

in  its  essence,   is  the  author's  first  assumption  The  truly  critical 

problem,  then,   is  how  so  to  guide  our  affairs  that  sound  demands  for 
credit  will  be  adequate  to  expand  the  streams  of  money  enough  to  stim- 
ulate business  to  ever-broadening  activity.     The  greatest  demand  for 
credit  is  in  the  financing  of  industrial  equipment.    If  there  is 
sufficient  need  of  new  equipment  to  cause  slightly  more  money  than 
savers  have  withdrawn  to  be  poured  back  into  circulation,  we  shall 
prosper.     A  certain  amount  of  this  equipment  serves  to  cheapen  exist- 
ing operations,  but  a -generous  proportion  handles  new  production.  If 
we  are  to  prosper  we  must  demand  new  products  fast  enough  to  require 
an  adequate  capital  expansion." 

Trade  and  Crops      An  editorial  in  'The  New  York  Times  of  Nov.  27  says:  "That  trade 
activity  and  industrial  production  have  not  this  autumn  repeated  the 
achievement  of  last  year  is  a  matter  of  general  knowledge.  Whatever 
may  be  the  specific  cause  or  causes — the  devastating  floods  in  the 
West  and  South,  the  coal  strike,  the  fact  that  this  season  contrasts 
with  a  preceding  autumn  when  opportunities  were  offered  by  the  partial 
embargo  on  England's  export  trade,   or  only  automatic  relaxing  from  an 
exceptionally  high  pitch  of  consunption — nearly  all  trade  returns 
have  borne  evidence  to  moderate  reaction.     One  familiar  contributory 
cause  to  other  similar  periods  in  the  past,  however,  has  not  existed 
on  the  present  occasion,  and  its  absence  has  undoubted  bearing  on  the 
character  of  the  coming  year.    Before  the  war,  a  deficient  harvest 
was  apt  to  be  one  accompanying  symptom  of  definite  trade  reaction.  It 
used  then  to  be  said  that  the  mainstay  of  business  activity  was 
'farmers'  buying, *  and  that  a  bad  agricultural  year  infallibly  meant 
a  setback  in  general  trade.... 3ut  192?  has  been  a  favorable  year  for 
the  American  farmer.    It  has,  indeed,  been  in  many  respects  a  season 
of  unusual  agricultural  good  luck.... It  is  still  early  to  measure  the 
probable  full  effect  of  these  agricultural  results  in  offsetting  or 
reversing  whatever  of  unfavorable  influences  may  have  operated  in  the 
recent  slackening  of  eastern  trade.    Put  they  can  not  be  without  in- 
fluence.   Even  to-uay,  when  exchange  of  bank  checks  and  earnings  of 
railways  are  decreasing  continuously  in  nearly  all  interior  sections 
-  of  the  country,  autumn  bank  clearings  in  the  Minneapolis  Reserve  dis- 
trict have  been  running  3C  per  cent  above  1926  and  17  per  cent  above 
1925.  Northwestern  railways  are  reporting  earnings  whose  substantial 
increase  ever  recent  years  contrasts  diametrically  with  those  of  other 
transportation  systems,  and  the  steel  trade  is  pointing  to  the  rising- 
demand  for  manufacture  of  agricultural  implements  as  the  notably 
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"bright  spot  in  an  otherwise  discouraging  list  of  orders.    Apart  even 
from  the  economic  influence  of  this  situation,   the  political  signifi- 
cance of  agricultural  revival  at  a.  moment  of  industrial  uncertainty 
elsewhere  would  certainly  "be  interesting," 


Section  3 

MARKET  QUOTATIONS 

Farm  products         Dec.  6:     Top  price  on  hogs  at  Chicago  is  $9.00.    Prices  on 

other  classes  of  livestock  are  as  follows:  Beef  steers  choice  $17.50 
to  $18.25-  good  $13:50  to  $17.75;  medium  $10  to  $13.75;  common  $7.75 
to  $10;  heifers,  good  and  choice  $10.25  to  $14.25;  common  and  medium 
$7.25  to  $10*50;  cows,  good  and  choice  $8.25  to  §11.50;  common  and 
medium  $6.35  to  $8.25;  low  cutter  and  cutter  $5.15  to  $6.35;  vealcrs, 
medium  to  choice  $12  to  $14.50;  heavy  calves,  medium  to  choice  $7 
to  $10;  stockers  and  feeders,  common  to  choice  $7.75  to  $12;  fat  lambs 
medium  to  choice  $13.25  to  $14.25;  yearling  wethers,  medium  to  choice 
$10  to  $12.15;  fat  ewes,  common  to  choice  $4  to  $7;  feeding  lambs, 
medium  to  choice  $12.65  to  $14.25. 

Maine  sacked  Green  Mountain  potatoes  $2~$2.15  per  103  pounds  in 
eastern  markets;  $1.45— $1.55  f.o.b.  Pre s que  Isle.    Wisconsin  sacked 
Hound  Whites  $1.50-$i.60  car  lot  sales  in  Chicago;  $1.30  f.o.b.  Waupaca 
Uew  York  and  midwe stern  sacked  yellow  onions  $l;25-$2.25  per  100 
pounds  in  city  markets;  $1.50-$1.55  f.o.b.    New  York  Danish  typo 
cabbage  $7-$15  bulk  per  ton  in  terminal,  markets;  $7~$8  f.o.b.  Roche ste 
New  York  Baldwin  apples  $6.50-$7  per  barrel  in  New  York  City;  Rhode 
Island  Greenings  $8— $8.50;    Michigan  Jonathans  $8*50-$10  in  Chicago. 

Closing  prices  of  92  score  butter:    New  York  51i§#;  Chicago 
50^;  Philadelphia  52^;  Boston  50^. 

Closing  prices  at  Wisconsin  primary  cheese  markets  Dec.  5: 
Plats  27#^;  Twins  2o|^;  Single  Daisies  27ip;  Longhorns  26f^;*  Square 
Prints  27*?. 

Average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  markets 
advanced  11  points,  closing  at  19.13^  per  lb.     December  future  con- 
tracts on  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  advanced  8  points,  closing 
at  19.23^,  and  on  the  New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  they  were  up  16 
points,  closing  at  19.34^. 

Grain  prices  quoted:    Dec.  wheat  at  Chicago  $1.29^5  Minn. 
$1.25  l/3;  Kansas  City  31.24.  (Prepared  by  Bu.  of  Agr.  Scon.) 


DAILY  DIGEST 


Prepared  in  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as 
reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  affecting  agriculture,  particularly  in  its  economic  aspects.  Responsibility,  approval 
er  disapproval,  for  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent  is  to  reflect  accurately  the 
news  of  importance. 
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THE  PRESIDENT'S  Presenting  a  budget  of  $4,258,793,765  for  the  next  fiscal 

BUDGET  MESSAGE  year  to  Congress  yesterday,  President  Coolidge  stressed  the  neces- 
sity for  limiting  the  -prospective  tax  reduction  to  $225,000,000, 
as  recommended  by  Secretary  Mellon.     The  total  appropriations 
recommended  by  the  President  exceed  last  yearfs  budget  by  $244,222,641,  and  the 
amount  actually  appropriated  by  Congress  for  the  current  year  by  $118,649,219. 
The  President  advised  the  House  and  Senate,  however,   that  a  supplemental  appro- 
priation of  $158,441,685  would  be  needed  to  meet  deficits  incurred  by  various 
Government  agencies  this  year.  (Assoc.  Press,  Dec.  8.) 


FOOD  PILL  INTRO-  Representative  Lankford  of  Georgia  introduced  a  bill  to 

DUCED  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  experiment  in  the  sale 

of  food  and  food  products  directly  from  farm  to  producer.  The 
bill  calls  for  appropriation  of  $1,000,000.  '(Press,  Dec.  8.) 


A.F.B.F.  CONVENTION      A  Chicago  dispatch  to-day  reports  that  Gen.  John  J.  Bershing 
speaking  before  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  Convention  at 
Chicago  yesterday,  said:  "I  hope  that  America  may  never  conscious- 
ly or  unconsciously  drift  into  or  adopt  a  policy  that  will  weaken  the  fabric  of 
our  agriculture  or  dilute  the  high  ajoality  of  our  rural  populations.     Still,  it  is 
obvious  even  to  the  casual  observer  that  something  is  wrong  in  the  adjustment  of 
that  industry  to  the  complex  conditions  of  the  present  day.    We  are  forced  to  the 
inevitable  conclusion  that  our  national  policies  have  not  teen  at  all  adequate  to 
meet  the  needs  of  American  agriculture,  especially  in  this  post-war  period.... 
Unless  some  way  through  national  effort  is  found  of  raising  the  level  of  prices 
on  our  basic  produces  sufficiently  to  meet  production  costs  and  give  a  margin  of 
profit  that  will  enable  the  actual  producers  to  hold  their  land  and  provide  for 
its  constant  improvement,  then  the  small  farmer  is  doomed...  ■  :? 

Adoption  of  a  legislative  policy  for  the  coming  year  marked  the  close  of 
the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  meeting  yesterday.    Verification  of  the  report 
that  the  federation  would  be  united  in  a  fight  for  the  Mcllary-Haugen  bill,  passed 
by  Congress  at  its  last  session  and  vetoed  by  President  Coolidge,  was  had  in  the 
resolutions  adopted.  (Press,  Dec.  8.) 


SECRETARY  MELLON  Although  business  showed  a  recession  during  the  last  year 

ON  BUSINESS        it  no?/  is  approaching  a  noriual  expectancy  with  sound  underlying 

fundamentals,   Secretary  Mellon  said  yesterday  in  his  annual  report 
to  Congress.     The  Treasury  Secretary  asserted  that  business  ac- 
tivity began  in  the  spring  months  of  this  year  to  fall  below  the  totals  of  last 
year.    As  a  result  of  this  recession,  he  said,  business  is  "now  being  conducted 
on  a  basis  that  conforms  more  nearly  to  the  normal  expectancy  as  judged  from  the 
regular  rate  of  growth  of  the  country  than  has  prevailed  on  the  average  for  some 
years."  (Press,  Dec.  8.) 
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Agriculture  In  an  editorial  on  the  President's  mes sage >  The  Journal  of 

in  President's    Commerce  for  December  7  says.*         'While  it  would  be  out  of  the 
Message       question  to  deal  with  all  of  the  subjects  which  have  engaged  his  at- 
tention, there  are  Vo  or  three  which,  although  undistinguished  by 
any  priority  of  treatment  of  position  in  the  message,  were  evidently 
more  upon  his  mind  than  others.    Of  these  possibly  the  chief  is  found 
in  farm  relief.    More  space  is  given  to  the  general  subject  of  agri- 
culture than  to  most  other  topics  and  it  is  pointed  out  that  our 
Government  has  largely  relieved  the  farmer  of  taxation  and  has  im- 
mensely improved  his  credit  opportunities.    Part  of  his  troubles  are 
assigned  to  State  and  local  taxation,  but  about  the  only  definite 
means  of  relief  to  the  farmer  that  is  suggested  beyond  what  he  has 
already  had,  is  assistance  through  cooperative  associations.  The 
President,  however,  favors  a  board  or  commission  to  deal  with  market- 
ing and  a  revolving  loan  fund  at  a  moderate  rate  of  interest.  This 
is  a  vague  proposal  and  one  which  suggests  danger.    Perhaps  next  in 
importance  to  the  problem  of  agriculture  and  far  more  prominent  than 
it  in  the  general  arrangement  of  the  message  is  the  question  of  tax 
reduction.    As  to  this,  the  President  has  nothing  new  to  offer  except 
the  rather  unusually  emphatic  statement  that  'any  bill  for  tax  re- 
duction should  be  written  by  those  who  are  responsible  for  raising, 
managing  and  expending  the  finances  of  the  Government Scattered 
through  the  President's  message  are  many  observations  of  an  inter- 
esting, acute  and  informational  character.    It  is  a  document  that  may 
well  be  read  with  care  by  those  who  are  interested  in  public  ques- 
tions.. .  . " 

Boulder  Dam  Construction  of  a  dam  with  Federal  aid  and  under  Federal  control 

across  the  Colorado  River,  which  for  several  years  has  been  agitated 
for  Boulder  Canyon,  is  recommended  to  President  Coolidge  by  Secre- 
tary Work  of  the  Interior  Department  in  his  annual  report,  according 
to  the  press  of  Dec;6. 

A  "New  York  dispatch  to  the  press  of  Dec.  7  reports  the  consign- 
ment of  1,200  mink,  150  silver  foxes,  12  raccoons  and  42  muskrats  to 
Hans  Schafhausen,  of  Munich.    The  animals  are  valued  at  $150,000. 
Schafhausen  is  the  European  representative  of  the  United  States  Fox 
Farms  and  the  shipment  represents  a  new  development  in  the  American 
fur  industry,  which  through  the  near-exhaustion  of  wild  life  has  come 
to  rely  heavily  on  the  breeding  of  fur-bearing  animals  on  farms.  The 
consignment  will  be  delivered  to  European  animal  farmers  for  breeding. 

Master  Farmer        The  Farmer  (St .Paul)  for  December  3  regerts  that  of  the  16  men 
Records      who  received  Master  Farmer  medals  this  year,  all  but  four  were  burn 
on  the  farm.    They  own  an  average  of  388  acres  each,  their  farms  and 
equipment  average  $47,000  in  value  based  on  present  day  prices,  and 
10  out  of  the  16  own  their  farms  clear  of  debt.    Their  average  age  is 
52  years  and  the  average  length  of  time  that  they  have  farmed  is  25 
years.    They  are  all  married  and  have  an  average  of  five  children  who 
hatfe  or  will  have  a  high  school  education.    Every  one  with  children 
of  college  age  has  sent  or  is  sending  at  least  one  to  an  institution 
of  higher  learning.    They  live  in  comfortable  homes  which  are  equipped 
with  modern  labor-saving  conveniences,  and  have  made  their  farms  pay, 
even  in  the  recent  years  of  agricultural  depression.    Fourteen  of  the 
16  have  water  systems,  13  have  electric  lighting  systems,  three  have 
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gas  lighting  systems,  13  have  bathrooms,  and  14  own  power  washing 
machines.  .  _ 

Purchasing  .to  editorial  in  World's  Work  for  December  asserts  that  the.  chit- 

Power  economic  problem  is  to  discover  fchy  business  periodically  suffers  a 

depression  ana  throws  millions  out  of  work,  and  why  the  net  result  of 
all  our  efforts  is  so  little  progress  toward  steady  employment  and 
higher  standards  of  living  for  the  people  generally,    The  first  answer, 
the  magazine  believes,   is  because  we  do  not  use  our  vast  productive 
resources — men,  materials,  machines,  and  money — at  any  approach  to  ca- 
pacity.   VBhy  not?    Because  we  fear  that  we  can  not  sell  the  goods  at 
prices  that 'will  make  continued  production  possible.    And  the  reason 
we  can  not  sell  the  goods  is  because  the  people  who  would  like  to  buy 
them  do  not  have  sufficient  incomes.    How,  then,  can  we  conserve  pros- 
perity and  sustain  employment?    We  must  see  that  the  people  receive 
enough  income  to  buy  all  the  finished  products  of  home  industry,  or 
the  full  equivalent  in  foreign  goods,  about  as  rapidly  as  they  are 
ready  for  sale.     "The  gist  of  the  matter  is  this:  Since  underconsump- 
tion is  the  chief  cause  of  our  troubles.,  adequate  consumer  income  is 
the  chief  remedy." 

•Tenant  Farmers       An  editorial  in  Farm  and  Ranch  for  November  26  says:  "Farming,  , 
in  Texas      by  remote  control,  adopting  the  language  of  the  radio,  is  not  ss  suc- 
cessful as  many  would  wish,  according  to  the  experience  of  many  land* 
owners  in  the  Southwest.    There  are  thousands  of  landowners  in  Texas, 
•no  doubt,  who  would  have  a  very  poor  living  if  they  depended  upon  the 
proceeds  of  their  rented  farm.    Yet  the  percentage  of  tenantry  in 
Texas  has  increased  7  per  cent  in  five  years.     Generally  speaking,  it- 
has  been  the  experience  of  landowners  that  farming  by  'remote  control' 
is  unprofitable.     Taking  the  loss  of  fertility  and  depreciation  of  im- 
provements into  consideration,  many  are  actually  losing  money  who  be- 
lieve that  they  are  making  a  small  profit.    And,  no  doubt,   this  will 
always  be  the  case  with  landowners  who  know  nothing  about  farming  and 
who  do  not  make  their  farm  and  its  operation  a  matter  of  business  con- 
cern.   Renting  a  farm  should  be  a  business  proposition  for  both  par tie' 
to  the  contract.     There  is  nothing  unbusinesslike  in  being  a  renter. 
Some  farm  renters  are  prosperous  in  any  section  of  the  country.  Some 
\         would  rather  rent  than  to  -own  the  land,  and  many  spend  their  entire 
life,   or  until  retirement,  on  the  same  rented  land.    It  has  become 
their  home.    But  in  these  cases,   the  renter  and  the  owner  are  partners 
in  business,  each  working  for  the, best  interests  of  the  firm.     In  no 
other  way  can  a  rented  farm  pay  a  profit  to  either  party.     There  are 
more  tenants  in  Texas  than  in. 'any  other  State  in  the  Union,  and  our 
system  of  renting  is  probably  as  unprofitable  as  can  be  found  in  the 
country.     This  is  in  evidence  by  the  poor  housing  and  equipment  found 
on  most  rented  farms,  by  the  washed  soils,  and  general  run-down  ap- 
pearance of  the  place.     The  thousands  of  drifting  farmers  and  their 
families  every  fall  and  early  winter  do  not  indicate  satisfactory  farm 
conditions.     Owners  and  renters  should  find  some  way  in  which  to  stab— 
■  ilize  their  business." 

Trade  Commission    The  press  Dec.  5  reports:  "The  Federal  Trade  Commission,  which 
and  Bread    attempted,  under  the  Senate  resolution  of  February  IS,  1924,   to  in- 
Case  vest  irate  the  milling  industry  of  the  Nation  as  it  affects  the  price 

of  a  loaf  of  bread,  must  submit  to  a  temporary  check  in  the  shape  of 
an  injunction  granted  the  Millers  National  Federation  of  Chicago, 
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yesterday  by  the  District  of  Colombia  Court  of  Appeals.    The  commissio: 
served  subpoenas  upon  A. P  .Husband,  secretary  of  the  federation,  which 
required  him  to  produce  the  minutes  of  21  group  meetings  of  the  fed- 
eration members,  together  with  the  correspondence  relating  "thereto, 
before  an  examiner  at  Chicago.    Certain  witnesses  were  summoned  and 
ordered  to  be  prepared  to  testify.    The  penalty  for  refusing  to  do 
these  things  is  a  fine  of  not  less  than  $1,000  nor  more  than  $5,000, 
imprisonment  for  riot  more  than  one  year,  cr  both.    The  federation  pro- 
tested and  finally  came  into  the  Equity  Court  and  obtained  a  temporary 
injunction  which  served  to  nullify  the  subpoenas  temporarily,  at 
least.    The  commission  appealed* • « . " 

Section  3 

Department  of 

Agriculture  Secretary  Sardine 1 s  Annual  Report  is  reviewed  in  an  editorial 

1  by  The  Journal  of  Commerce  for  Dec.  7,  which  says  in  part: ".. .Mr .Jar- 
dine  finds  that  with  an  actual  decrease  in  total  farm  acreage  there 
has  been  an  increase  in  productive  output,  attributable,  he  believes, 
to  greater  efficiency  on  the  part  of  the  farmer.    This  development  is 
evidently  not  as  welcome  as  might  be  expected,  for  Mr.  Jar  dine  is  anx- 
ious concerning  the  efiect  of  increased  efficiency  upon  prices.  'Such 
efficiency,  1  he  says,   'returns  a  diminishing  total  reward  as  the  per- 
centage of  efficient  producers  increases,  but  the  gain  probably  never 
vanishes  altogether  and  for  the  pioneer  in  efficiency  it  is  substan- 
tial.1   Decidedly  this  meagre  comfort  detracts  from  the  force  of  tie 
Secretary's  assurance  that  there  can  not  be  any  justification  for  les- 
sening the  effort  to  attain  increased  eff iciency . . , . " 

2  The  New  York  Times  of  Dec.  7  reports  that  speakers  at  the  final 
sessions  Dec.  6  of  the  two-day  conference  at  New  York  of  game  wardens, 
game  and  conservation  commissioners  and. sportsmen  from  all  over  the 
United  States  and  from  3anada  stressed  the  need  for  better  understand- 
ing between  the  land  owner  and  the  sportsman.    Paul  G.  Hedington,  Chiex 
of  the  United.  States  Bureau  of  Biological  Survey,  said  political 
meddling  and  interference  must  be  eliminated  from  game  administration 
and  that  wardens  and  commissioners  must  have  a  free  hand  to  carry  out 
their  ideas  if  any  real  heacway  was  zo  be  made  toward  intelligent  con- 
servation of  America's  will  life.    Mr.  P.edington  also  discussed 
tularemia,  a  disease  carried  by  rabbits  to  which  human  beings  are  sus- 
ceptible.    Isolation  of  the  organism  and  positive  diagnosis  of  the 
disease  marked  one  of  the  important  steps  in  medical  and  game  history, 
Mr.  Pedingtor;  declared,  adding  that  it  had  frequently  been  mistaken 
for  anemia,  typhoid  fever  or  kindred  diseases. 

3  An  editorial  in  The  Progressive  Parmer  for  December  3  says:"... 
It  seems  to  The  Progressive  Parmer  that  the  South  must  decide  first  of 
all  whether  or  not  it  desires  the  facts  as  to  the  prospective  produc- 
tion, consumption  snd  price  of  the  cotton  crop.     If  it  does  wish 

this  information,  it  must  be  willing  to  take  the  good  news  along  with 
the  bad.    It  must  be  a  good  sport  and  play  the  game.  The  department  is 
not  going  to  publish  the  bullish  news  and  withhold  that  of .a  bearish 
trend,  and  even  if  it  did  follow  such  a  course,  it  would  react  to 
the  disadvantage  of  the  South  in  the  long  run.    It  pays  to  know  the 
truth,  even  if  it  hurts.    If  the  consumption  of  cotton  has  dronned  off, 
production  increased,  and  there  is  a  prospect  for  lower  prices,  it  is 


information  that  we  should  have  and  it  is  best  that  it  should  ccme 
from  an  unbiased,  accurate  source  such  as  the  United  State  a  Department 

tion  regarding  production,  consumption  and  prospective  prices?  We 
"believe  that  it  is  very  essential  to  the  welfare  of  the  farmer  that 
the  department  continue  i+s  efforts  along  this  line.    Cotton  buyers 
and  other  large  concerns  are  in  position  to  obtain  this  information 
for  themselves.    But  from  what  ether  source  than  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  can  farmers  get  this  information? . .-.As  we  see  the  matter, 
it  is  entirely  proper  that  the  Department  of  Agriculture  should 
information  regarding  the  production  and  consumption  of  cotton  and 
theoretically  it  is  a  good  plan  to  interpret  this  information  for  farm- 
ers in  terms  of  price  trends.     It  is  true  no  one  Dan  tell  consistently 
what  the  cotton  market  is  going  to  do  from  day  to  day,  or  from  week 
to  week,  but  the  Department  of  Agriculture  hes  at  its  command  cotton 
crop  data  gathered  from  all  over  the  world  and  the  advice  and  coopera- 
tion of  the  most  competent  economists  in  the  United  States,  and  it  is 
in  position  to  give  farmers  information  of  value  regarding  probable 
price  trends  over  a  period  of  several  months....'7 


iVi  AhK.ii  i  *£uQTATlON3  • 
Farm  Products         Bee.  7:     Top  price  on  hogs  at  Chicago  was  08. 90  or  20  cents 
lo'A'er  than  a  week  ago. 

Maine  sacked  Green  Mountain  potatoes  $1.6o~$2.15  per  100  pounds 
in  eastern  markets;  $i.45-$I.  5-5  f.o.b.  Pre  s  que  Isle.  .  Wisconsin  Hound 
Whites  $1.50~$1.60  carlot  sales  in  Chicago;  $.1.30~$1*37  f.o.b. 
Waupaca.    New  York  and  mid'.-ve stern  yellow  onions  Si.  'i0-$2.40  sacked  per 
100  pounds  in  consuming  centers:  Sl.45-SI.-55  f.o.b.    New  York  Danish  ' 
type  cabbage  $10-515  bulk  per  ton  in  terminal  markets;  $7~$8  f.o.b. 
Rochester.    Eastern  York  apples  $5.75-$o  per  barrel  in  Hew  York  City; 
New  York  Baldwins  $6-$7 .    New  York  and  Michigan  Rhode  Island  Sreeiiing^ 
$9.- 50-$  11  in  Chicago. 

Closing  prices  of  92  score  butter:     New  York  51^;  Chicago 
50f{j;  Philadelphia  £3f#;  E  of  ton  W£ . 

Closing  prices  at  Wisconsin  primary  cheese  markets  Dec  S: 
Single  Daisies  27^. 

Average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  markets 
declined  8  points,  closing  at  12.106  per  lb.    December  future  con- 
tracts on  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  declined  5  points,  closing  at 
19.23c*  and  on  the  New  Orleans  Cotton/^n^'diSlined  7  points,  closing 
at  19.27-?. 

Grain  prices  Quoted:    December  wheat  at  Chicago  $1,S9#; 

December  wheat  at  Minneapolis^  $1.25  e/s;  Kansas  City  $1.24f ;  December 

corn  2lS;  oats  52  7/8^-;/  $1.C3#.  (Prepared  by  Bu.  of  Agr.  Scon.) 
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Prepared  in  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as 
reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  affecting  agriculture,  particularly  in  its  economic  aspects.  Responsibility,  approval 
sr  disapproval,  for  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent  is  to  reflect  accurately  the 
news  of  importance. 
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THE  PRESIDENT  President  Coolidge  submitted  to  Congress  yesterday  the 

PRESENTS  FLOOD  flood-control  recommendations  of  Major  Gen.  Jadwin  calling  for 
PLAN  an  expenditure  of  $296,400,000  on  the  lower  reaches  of  the 

Mississippi  River.     Of  this  amount  the  Army  engineers  recommended 
that  $185,400,000  be  spent  in  flood  control  works,  with  the 
Federal  Government  bearing  80  per  cent  of  the  cost  and  the  States  alfected  20 
per  cent,  and  $111, 000, 000  would  be  set  aside  for  channel  stabilization,   to  be 
provided  by  the  Federal  Government  alone.     The  report  spreads  the  work  over  a 
period  of  ten  years,  with  $25,000,000  the  first  year  and  $30,000,000  a  year 
thereafter.  (Press,  Dec.  9.) 


TAX  BILL  The  tax  cut  bill,  which  was  formally  submitted  to  the 

House  yesterday  by  the  committee  on  ways  and  means,  will  reduce 
revenue  $232,735,000,  but  less  than  half  of  this  loss  will  be 
felt  in  the  fiscal  year  1928,  ending  June  50  next,  according  to  a  report  on  the 
measure  made  by  Chairman  Green.     The  full  effect  cf  the  tax  cut  will  come  in 
the  fiscal  yerr  1929,  beginning  July  1  next.     (Press,  Dec.  9.) 


DEFICIENCY  BILL  The  House  yesterday  considered  the  first  deficiency  bill, 

CONSIDERED         approving  several  items,   including  the  administration's  public 
building  program,  according  to  to-day's  press. 


I.C.C.  CONTROL  The  Associated  press  to-day  reports:  "More  power  to  control 

and  direct  railroad  consolidation  policies  was  sought  from 
Congress  yesterday  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.    In  its 
annual  report,  the  commission  formally  recommended  a  whole  series  of  changes  and 
additions  to  present  laws  governing  railroad  consolidation,  nearly  all  of  which 
world  tend  to  give  the  Federal  Government  a  fix.ner  and  more  complete  grip  upon 
carrier  -..^..m.i.c*.*!   .  " 


AMERICAN    AT  A  Paris  dispatch  to-day  s^ys:  "An  official  of  a  large 

NITRATE  PARLEY  American  nitrogen  company,   it  has  come  out,  is  sitting  in  the 
negotiations  going  on  at  Frankfort  and  Paris  between  France, 
Germany  and  Britain  for  the  organization  of  a  trust  to  control 
the  world  supply  of  synthetic  nitrates.     It  is  the  belief  in  Paris  that  an  enten- 
te can  not  successfully  be  created  without  the  participation  of  the  United 
States.     If  the  American  proiucext,  themselves  do  not  come  in  the  American  sales 
organizations  which  distribute  nitrates  will  join  the  entente  propaganda  and 
publicity  agreement  for  the  development  of  sales.     The  promoters  of  the  trust, 
however,  are  anxious  to  include  American  industry  on  a  full  share  basis,  in 
which  case  the  Americans  will  divide  the  markets  of  the  world  to  protect  their 
own  from  harmful  competition  from  the  impending  trust." 
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Britain  The  press  to-day  reports  that  Great  Birtain  has  united  rath 

Enters  Chem-    France  and  Germany  in  an  effort  to  control  the  world's  chemical 
ical  Trust  markets,  according  to  official  advices  received  by  the  Department  of 
Commerce.    R.C.Miller,  acting  commercial  attache  at  Paris,  said  in  a 
brief  cable  to  the  department  that  British  dye  stuffs  interests  were 
reported  to  have  joined  with  the  other  two  countries  in  an  agreement 
recently  signed  at  Frankfort  formally  bringing  into  existence  in 
Europe  a  chemical  entente  for  the  purpose  of  allocating  the  markets 
between  themselves.    Mr.  Miller's  cable  stated  that  the  European 
agreement  reported  to  have  been  signed  by  the  boards  of  the  French 
and  German  companies  awaited  only  British  Government  sanction  before 
being  made  formally  effective  as  of  Jan.  1,  1928.    Swiss  dye stuffs 
producers,  he  said,  were  negotiating  for  entry  into  this  entente. 

Dairy  Industry       An  editorial  in  Farm  and  Ranch  for  December  3  says:  "There  is 
in  South      a  widespread  interest  in  dairying  in  the  Southwest.    Some  men  have 
grown  enthusiastic  over  the  future  of  the  industry  and  would  make  a 
dairyman  out  of  every  farmer.     They  do  not  give  heed  to  the  problems 
of  marketing  or  the  dangers  of  overproduction.    Important  as  dairying 
is  in  the  program  of  southwestern  development,  a  word  of  warning  is 
timely  right.',    now.    Not  every  farmer  is  properly  located  or  equipped 
to  make  dairying  his  major  project.    Not  every  farmer  has  the  pa- 
tience or  a  knowledge  of  the  requirements  of  dairying  to  make  it  a 
success  even  though  well  located  and  fully  equipped.    Any  farmer  will 
make  a  mistake  by  investing  heavily  in  good  dairy  cows  and  equipment 
unless  he  is  willing  to  study  feeding  and  care  of  cows,  and  is  in  a 
position  to  handle  his  milk  and  cream  in  a  manner  as  to  meet  the  ap- 
proval of  the  rigid  rules  of  city  health  departments. ...  Some  farmers 
measure  the  value  of  cows  by  the  size  of  their  cream  check.  No 
farmer  should  dc  this,  for  skim  milk  can  be  fed  to  hogs  and  poultry 
and  the  fertilizer  used  in  enriching  the  soil.    As  a  farm  proposition, 
the  value  of  good  cows  should  be  measured  by  the  increased  profits 
derived  from  these  various  sources." 

Farm  Machinery       Cyrus  McCormick,  jr.,  writing  on  the  future  of  farm  equipment, 
in  Farm  Mechanics  for  December,  says;  "It  seems  clear  that  the  trend 
of  cur  industry  and  of  agriculture  toward  power  farming  is  even  strong 
er  and  likely  to  be  even  more  rapid  than  has  been  heretofore  pro- 
phesied.    That  advance  is  not  a  matter  of  sentiment  or  preference,  but 
of  cold  arithmetic.    It  is  net  the  general  psychological  urge  toward, 
gasoline  and  rubber  that  is  bringing  in  the  horseless  farm  but  stern;: 
economic  necessity — the  farmer's  necessity  of  reducing  the  power  and 
labor  costs  which  constitute  sixty  per  cent  of  farm  operating  expense. 
That  farmer  who  does  not  take  advantage  of  the  most  economical  and  the 
best  methods  of  farm  production  will  not  be  able  to  compete  success- 
fully with  the  farmer  who  does.     'There  is  no  question  that  the  use  of 
farm  implements  is  just  as  much  a  business,  just  as  much  a  science,  as 
any  other  kind  of  production." 

Farm  Working  Dr.  Andrew  M*  Soule,  president  of  Georgia  State  College  of  Agri 

Day  culture,  writing  in  Manufacturers  Record  for  December  8,  says:  "The 

claim  that  the  average  farmer  works  only  58g  out  of  every  365  days 
does  not  seem  well  substantiated  in  so  far  as  Georgia  is  concerned.  7e 
do  not  know  just  how  this  conclusion  was  reached  by  those  who  advocate 
it;  but  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  in  any  event  they  have  not 
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investigated  the  record  with  the  care  and  consideration  which  should 
have  been  accorded  a  proposition  of  sach  gravity  "before  a  statement 
of  the  character  enunciated  above  was  made  public . . . . This  institution 
has  been  fortunate  enough  to  make  certain  agricultural  surveys  in 
typical  counties  of  this  State.     'These  surveys  are  based  upon  the 
procedure  followed  by  farmers  operating  on  programs  covering  40  acres 
of  land,  79  acres  of  land,  150  acres  of  land  and  335  acres  of  land. 
Our  investigations  indicated  th£  the  average  productive  labor  days 
par  farm  are  as  follows:  For  the  40  acre  farms,  323  days  or  6.07  days 
per  acre.    For  the  79  acre  farms  531  days  or  6.72  days  per  acre.  For 
the  150  acre  farms  901  days  or  6.01  days  per  acre.    For  the  335  acre 
farms  2,113  or  5.31  days  per  acre.    It  is  probably  true  that  on  the 
forty-acre  tracts,  the  farmer's  family  all  contributed  to  the  program 
of  work  which  was  inaugurated  and  carried  into  effect.    It  is  possible 
that  from  three  to  five  individuals  may  perform  a  part  of  this  labor. 
Some  of  them  of  course  would  be  children  and  should  not  therefore  be 
regarded  as  performing  more  than  one-fourth  to  one-half  of  an  adult 
laborer's  normal  load  of  work.     The  chances  are  that  a  good  part  of 
the  work  they  did  would  be  in  the  nature  of  picking  cotton.    In  any 
event,  we  would  be  inclined  to  think  that  the  average  farmer  operating 
40  acres  of  land  would  be  performing  two  or  three  times  as  much  labor 
on  the  average  as  he  has  been  commonly  credited  with  by  those  who 
view  the  situation  from  the  standpoint  set  out  in  the  initial  para- 
graph of  this  article.    Hemember  also  that   these  figures  apply  only 
to  cultivated  crops.    What  about  the  care  of  the  animals  night  and. 
morning,  and  the  endless  chares  which  must  be  performed  365  days  a 
year  on  any  well  regulated  farm?..." 

French  Industry     France's  "industrial  "barometer"  of  production  and  commerce  for 
the  month  of  August  1927,  according  to  advices  received  by  the  Bankers 
Trust  Company  cf  Few  York 'from  its  French  information  service,  showed 
a  slight  increase,  the  index  figure  being  129.62  as  against  128.86 
for  July  and  121.25  ior  June,  while  for  August  1926  it  was  also  129.62. 
Except  for  fertilizer  and  raw  wool,  imports  increased  slightly  over 
July,  coal  2,055,760  metric  tons  as  against  1,459,600,  mineral  oils 
219,609  tons  as  against  157,405,  raw  cotton  17,155  tons  as  against 
14,853,  while  imports  of  raw  vool  fell  from  25,947  tons  in  July  to 
20,757  in  August  and  these  of  fertilizer  from  443.605  to  281,537  metric 
tons.    Exports  showed  an  increase,  except  those  of  automobiles  which 
declined  from  6,933  to  8,337  metric  tons,  while  cotton  goods  rose 
from  b.ooe  to- 7,491  tons,  woolens  from  1,910  to  2,353,   silks  from 
671  to  715  and  lingerie  exports  from  510  to  668  tons. 

Fur  Industry  The  Inaex,  published  by  the  Few  York  Trust  Company,  calls  at- 

tention to  the  development  of  the  American  fur  industry.    V7ith  the 
war,  the  review  says,  the  American  fur  industry  ceased  to  be  dependent 
upon  Europe  for  its  central  market,  its  financing  or  even  its  styles. 
New  York  became  as  important  a  fur  center  as  Leipsic,  London  or  Paris. 
The  production  of  fur  goods  in  this  coixntry  as  a  whole  is  now  well 
over  a  quarter  billion  dollars,  rising  from  $44,000,000  in  1914  to 
$254,000,000  in  1925.    The  import  of  raw  and  dressed* fur  in  this 
country  ranks  seventh  in  value  in  the  list  of  American  imports  and 
amounted  to  $117,000,000  last  year.    In  addition,  iircerican  exports 
each  ye-ir  amount  to  about  $25,000,000  of  dressed  and  undressed  furs. 
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Japanese  The  Literary  Digest  for  Dec.  10  contains  an  article  on  rice 

Bice  Control control  by  the  Japanese  Government.     It  says  in  part:". ...As  long 
as  the  price  swings  more  or  less  violently  one  way  or  the  other,  we 
are  told,  the  Japanese  people  'can  never  sleep  on  high  pillows.1  Now. 
it  appears,  the  Japanese  Government  has  been  forced  to  take  a  hand 
in  the  rice  industry  for  no  other  reason  that  to  stabilize  prices  and 
smooth  out  the  friction  between  the  demand  and  supply  of  the  staple. 
This  statement  is  made  by  a  staff  contributor  of  the  most  important 
business  periodical  in  Tokyo,  the  Jitsugyono  ITihon,  who  tells  us  that 
in  years  of  a  bumper  rice  crop,  when  the  price  breaks  so  sharply  as 
to  cause  the  farmers  fi  lane ial  losses,  the  Government  steps  in  and 
buys  in  sufficient  quantity  to  stem  the  tide  of  the  panicky  market. 
In  lean  years,  this  informant  goes  on  to  say,  or  at  the  time  of  a 
great  catastrophe,  such  as  the  earthquake  of  1923,  when  the  price  of 
rice  begins  to  soar,  the  Government  opens  the  doors  of  its  rice  ware- 
houses and  sells  enough  rice  to  chill  the  ardor  of  any  aggressive 
speculator  who  dreams  of  cornering  the  marke  t . . .  -  The  most  serious 
problem  in  the  storage  of  rice,  iTe  are  told,   is  the  fight  against 
rice-worms,  and  the  Government-warehouse  authorities  are  now  fighting 
them  with  a  poison  gas  similar  to  the  one  used  by  Germany  in  the 
World  War.    Last  year  was  a  lean  year,  this  writer  notes,  and  in 
February,  1927,  the  Government  lifted  the  import  duty  on  foreign  rice. 
Eut  later  in  the  year  the  market  was  flooded  with  selling  orders,  we 
are  told,  and  the  farmers  who  had  held  their  stocks  for  a  higher  price, 
because  of  last  year's  bad  crop,  dumped  their  holdings  all  at  once 
when  they  saw  there  was  no  rise  in  price.     Then  the  people  at  large, 
fearing  scarcity  at  the  first  hint  of  mounting  price,   it  is  related, 
took  to  cheaper  substitute  food — and  caused  a  decided  slump  in  the 
demand  for  rice.    But  this    year  Japan  is  said  to  be  certain  of  a  great 
rice  crop,  and  this  also  helped  to  wreck  the  price,  so  that  the  Gov- 
ernment made  preparations  to  buy  1,000,000  koku  to  relieve  the  market, 
but  so  far  it  has  succeeded  in  buying  only  210,000  koku." 

Texas  Citrus  "With  the  percentage  of  citrus  trees  planted  in  the  Laredo 

Industry      Winter  Garden  sections  of  south  Texas  virtually  three  times  heavier 
to  oranges  than  grapefruit,   the  development  of  a  commercial  'orange 
belt'  for  Texas  is  apparent,"  according  to  a  report  by  the  Texas  State 
Department  of  Agriculture.     "It  is  estimated  approximately  111,000 
citrus  trees  are  planted  in  the  area  represented  by  the  communities 
listed.     The  great  majority  of  these  plantings  are  well  under  the 
four-year  stage  of  commercial  bearing  and  the  Winter  Garden-Pearsall- 
Encinal  acreages  are  virtually  settings  of  the  past  year.    At  Laredo, 
where  the  largest  individual  orchard  of  the  State  is  located,   it  is 
doubtful  if  300  trees  are  in  bearing  at  present,  but  the  1928-1929 
season  will  show  in  the  neighborhood  of  6,000  trees  offering  tonnage 
to  consuming  markets.    Experiments  are  already  being  conducted  in 
this  section  to  test  the  velue  of  ethelyne  gas  in  the  coloring  of  the 
rind,  and  are  reported  to  date  as  very  satisfactory.     Similar  exper- 
iments where  major  citrus  production  of  Texas  is  located  and  a  pre- 
ponderance of  grapefruit  to  other  citrus  is  noted.    If  plans  at  present 
under  contemplation  materialize,  next  season  will  find  citrus  acreage 
in  the  Winter  Garden  section  doubled  and  approximately  5,000  more 
trees  set  in  the  Laredo  territory  proper."  (Manufacturers  Record, 
Dec.  8.) 
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Department  of         The  Secretary's  Annual  Report  is  reviewed  at  length  in  an 
Agriculture    editorial  in  Ohio  Stockman  and  Farmer  for  December  10.     It  says  in 
part:  "...For  one  thing  we  are  grateful,  because  vve  believe  it  is  the 
policy  of  the  Secretary  also.    Further  expansion  of  crop  areas  by 
reclamation  or  development  with  public  funds  is  condemned  and  shown 
to  be  inconsistent  with  efforts  to  find  a  way  to  handle  surpluses. 
There  is  no  scarcity  of  farm  land,  and  our  land  policy  'should  take 
the  form  of  investigation  and  helpful  direction  to  private  enterprise, 
supplemented  in  some  measure  by  Federal  and  State  acquisition  of  for- 
est lands.'    Let  us  hope  that  the  day  of  reclamation  with  public  funds 
is  past;  that  hereafter  those  who  want  reclamation  will  have  to  show 
that  it  is  profitable,  in  which  case  private  capital  will  readily  flow 
into  it.... We  have  mentioned  only  a  few  of  the  things  covered  in  the 
Secretary's  report,  which  is  rather  lengthy  but  usually  clear;    We  are 
glad  to  record  his  optimism  as  to  the  present  and  the  future,  after 
some  years  of  experience  with  official  and  unofficial  calamity  talk:." 


Section  4 
MARKET  QUOTATIONS 

Farm  Products         Dec.  S:     Top  price  on  hogs  at  Chicago  was  $8.35  or  25^  lower 
than  a  week  ago . 

Maine  sacked  Green  Mountain  potatoes  $1.85-$2.15  per  100  pounds 
in  eastern  cities;  $1.45-$1.55  f.o.b.  Presque  Isle.    New  York  and 
midwestern  sacked  onions  $1.50-$2  per  100  pounds  in  consuming  centers. 
New  York  Danish  type  cabbage  $8-$15  bulk  per  ton  in  terminal  markets; 
mostly  $8  f.o.b.  Rochester.    New  York  Baldwin  apples  $6-$7  per  barrel 
in  New  York  City  and  $6-$8  in  Chicago. 

Closing  prices  on  92  score  butter:    New  York  5lJ#;  Chicago 
dlyfi;  Philadelphia  52^ j  Boston  50^ . 

Closing  prices  at  Wisconsin  primary  cheese  markets  Dec.  7: 
Single  Daisies  27jtf  Double  Daisies  2?i<t;  Longhorns  37&. 

Average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  markets 
declined  47  points,  closing  at  13.63^  per  lb.    December  future  con- 
tracts on.  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  declined  57  points,  closing  at 
18.76^  and  on  the  New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  they  declined  55  points, 
closing  at  18.78^ . 

Grain  prices  quoted:    December  wheat  at  Chicago  $1.28|; 
Minneapolis  $1.34f;  Kansas  City  $1.23|.    Com,  88^;  Oats  5lf^;  Rye. 
$1,084.  (Prepared  by  Bu,  of  Agr.  Scon.) 
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Prepared  in  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as 
reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  affecting  agriculture,  particularly  in  its  economic  aspects.  Responsibility,  approval 
&r  disapproval,  for  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent  is  to  reflect  accurately  the 
news  of  importance. 
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BILLS  IN  CONGRESS         Fifteen  hundred  bills  were  introduced  in  the  Senate 

yesterday,   including  bills  for  farm  relief,  flood  control  and 
Boulder  Dam* 

The  House  yesterday  passed  the  first  deficiency  bill, 
calling  for  an  appropriation  of  $198,000,000.     It  also  debated  the  $232,735,000 
tax  reduction  bill  and  agreed  to  bring  the  debate  to  an  end  by  the  time  of  ad- 
journment to-day.  (press,  Dec.  10.) 

The  Associated  Press  reports:  "The  ground  work  for  another  farm  relief 
battle  was  laid  yesterday  with  the  reintroduction  by  Senator  McNary  of  the 
McNary-Haugen  bill,   slightly  modified  from  the  form  in  which  it  was  vetoed  last 
spring  by  president  Coolidge.     Senator  McNary,  who  will  be  chairman  of  the 
Senate  agriculture  committee,  met  some  of  the  objections  which  the  President 
voiced  to  the  old  McNary-Haugen  measure,  but  he  is  sticking  by  the  controversial  . 
equalization  fee  provision  as  a  means  of  raising  funds  to  market  surplus  crops.1 


HAIER  TRAFFIC  Water-borne  commerce  of  the  United  States  during  the 

calendar  year  1926  exceeded  for  the  first  time  the  half -billion- 
ton  mark,  according  to  a  report  by  Major  Gen.  Edgar  Jadwin, 
Chief  of  Army  Engineers,   transmitted  to  Congress  yesterday.     The  total  was 
540,500,000  tons,  with  a  value  of  $26,722,000,000,  or  about  40  per  cent  of  the 
tonnage  handled  by  American  railroads,  and  represented,   the  report  said,  a  con- 
sistent increase  over  preceding  years  that  reflected  not  only  general  prosperity 
and  expansion  of  the  Nation* s  business  but  an  increasing  appreciation  by  the 
public  of  the  economies  accruing  from  such  transportation. 


BOSTON  HOTELS  ASK         A  Boston  dispatch  to-day  states  that  leading  hotels  of 
BEEP  ABSTENTION    Boston,  according  to  a  resolution  drafted  yesterday  at  a  meet- 
ing of  the  City  of  Boston  Hotel  Association,  will  request  their 
patrons  not  to  order  beef  until  the  "price  and  quality  return  to 
normalcy. !I    The  hotels  will  ask  all  the  night  clubs,  restaurants!  and  cafes  in 
the  city  to  cooperate  with  them  in  their  campaign,  according  to  the  report. 

BRITISH  AND  SUGAR         A  London  dispatch  to-day  says:  "British  producers  not  only 
TRUST  do  not  intend  to  enter  into  the  agreement  of  the  Cuban  and 

European  sugar  growers  to  curb  the  overproauction  which  has  result- 
ed in  a  glut  of  sugar  on  the  market  but  will  probably  secure  an 
additional  grant  from  Parliament  for  the  extension  of  their  plantations. 
Britain's  position  as  to  sugar  is  similar  to  that  of  America  on  rubber— it  is  a 
large  consumer  and  a  small  producer — and  hence  is  not  interested  in  curtailment 
plc?ns.    There  is  also  a  desire  to  foster  the  English  beet  sugar  industry.  Ac- 
cording to  a  supplementary  estimate  by  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  to-day,  Parli,  r> 
ment  will  be  asked  for  an  additional  900,000  pounds  as  subsidy  for  the  beet  sugar 
industry,  bringing  the  total  this  year  to  5,400,000  pounds." 
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Agricultural  An  editorial  in  The  Wall  Street  Journal  for  December  9  says; 

Improvement    "Condition  of  the  farmer  sho^s  narked  improvement.    This,  in 
substance,   is  what  the  President  says  concerning  agriculture. 
Secretary  Jardine  gives  similar  and  more  detailed  information.  These 
statements,  emanating  from  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, are  not  loose  opinions,  but  are  based  on  actual  facts.  If 
we  compare  the  prospects  of  spring  and  early  summer  with  the  reali- 
zation of  this  autumn,  we  must  admit  that  there  has  been  a  wonderful 
change  for  the  better.    But  it  was  not  that  to  which  the  President 
was  referring.    He  was  looking  back  over  the  post-r-war  years  and  com- 
paring them  with  the  situation  to-day.  What  does  he  find?  Turn 
first  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor's  index  of  average  prices.    In  October, 
1920,  the  average  for  thirty  agriculture  products  was  178.  The 
wholesale  price  of  nonagricultural  commodities  averaged  237.  This 
made  the  purchasing  power  of  the  farmer's  dollar  equal  to  75  cents. 
There  was  a  still  further  spread  than  this  in  1921,  so  that  for  the 
whole  year  the  average  of  the  farm  dollar  was  69  cents.    While  there 
have  been  ups  and  downs  in  the  index,   the  level  of  the  two  prices 
has  been  coming  together.    In  October  of  the  present  year,  they  were 
so  near  together  that  the  farmer's  dollar  was  worth  92  cents.  While 
this  is  not  all  that  could  be  desired,  it  certainly  showed  a  wonder- 
ful improvement.    Looking  at  the  general  production  of  the  present 
year,  the  country  has  reason  to  be  well  satisfied  with  the  outcome..* 
Our  population  is  increasing  at  the  rate  of  about  one  and  a  half  per 
cent  a  year,  and  for  this  reason  production  is  really  smaller  than 
average  when  put  on  a  per  capita  basis.    Measured  by  actual  consump- 
tive power,  there  seems  no  reason  why  the  present  crop  production 
should  not  give  satisfactory  returns  to  the  farmer  and  make  his 
position  even  better  than  is  indicated  in  the  President's  message." 

British  Farm  An  editorial  in  The  Scottish  Farmer  for  November  26  says: 

Problems      "The  first  recorded  'pool'  in  agricultural  produce,  according  to 
James  Lennox,  was  Joseph's  effort  in  Egypt,  as  set  forth  in 
Genesis  XLI .    By  his  foresight  in  controlling  the  surpluses  during 
the  seven  years  of  plenty  Joseph  fed  not  only  Egypt  but  neighboring 
peoples  during  the  seven  years  of  famine.    The  principle  on  which 
he  acted  is  that  which  is  at  root  of  the  Canadian  wheat  pool  and  the 
Glasgow  milk  pool.    The  bumper  wheat  crop  of  1923  was  a  disaster  for 
the  Canadian  farmer  and  not  a  blessing. ...  Out  of  his  experiences  in 
that  year  of  plenty  the  Candian  farmer  learned  to  keep  control  of 
surpluses  in  his  own  hands.     So  far  from  the  four  pound  loaf  in 
Great  Britain  advancing  in  price  because  of  that  action,  it  is  to-day 
cheaper  than  it  was  in  1923  or  1924.    Controlling  the  surplus  does  not 
necessarily  involve  restricting  supplies;  it  means  regulating  the 
supply  to  the  current  need — not  allowing  the  market  to  become  glutted 
and  so  playing  into  the  hands  of  the  speculator.    The  latter  can  al- 
ways look  after  himself.    He  has  resources  impossible  to  the  individ- 
ual producer;  hence  the  latter  must  combine  and,  as  in  the  milk 
trade,  form  creameries  where  the  surplus,  if  such  there  be,  can  be 
handled  expeditiously  and  economically ... .Mr.  Lennox  adopts  as  his 
unit  the  British  Empire,  and  when  he  refers  to  control  of  surplus 
he  means  not  home  surplus  only,  but  the  surplus  food  supplies  of  the 
Empire ... .Provided  ocean  trade  routes  can  be  kept  open  there  may  be 
formed  a  greater  economic  union  than  even  th£t   of  the  United  States 
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of  America  Mr.  Lennox. . .offers  the  strong  criticism  on  current 

politicians  that  all  parties  ere  at  one  in  this  that  they  neither 
understand  nor  sympathize  with  agriculture.     Seventy-five  per  cent 
of  the  electors  are  urban;  the  only  policy  that  can  appeal  to  them 
is  one  which  is  nbnpolitic'al,  which  is  based  on  fair  play,  and  rot 
on  any  political  doctrine.     As  an  illustration  of  such  a  policy 
Mr.  Lennox  specifies  certain  particulars.     Agriculture  is  unjustly 
rated;  it  pays  far  more  than  its  own  share  for  education  and  roads. 
Occupying  owners  are  not  allowed  sufficient  rebate  towards  upkeep. 
Nothing  has  been  done  to  develop  rural  telephones;  their  provision 
and  use  would  greatly  reduce  costs ... -Railway  rates  invariably  favor 
the  foreign  importer.    The  sugar  beet  subsidy  has  gone  mostly  to  the 
big  engineering  firms  who  fitted  up  the  factories.    The  safeguarding 
of  industries  is  unfair  to  industries  which  are  not  safeguarded,  and 
•  of  these  agriculture  is  the  chief." 

Cattle  Cycles         An  editorial  in  The  Iowa  Homestead  for  December  1  says;  "That 
there  are  definite  cycles  in  production  and  prices  of  various  com- 
modities, agricultural  as  we ll/fusnagri cultural,  is  to-day  a  well 
recognized  fact  in  many  branches  of  business.     In  fact  leaders  of 
industry  and  business  as  well  as  manv  farmers  take  these  cycles  into 
consideration  in  planning  their  work  from  year  to  year  or  for  several 
years  ahead.     The  cattle  cycle  ranges  from  14  to  17  years,  during 
half  of  which  period  values  advance  from  a  low  price  point  to  a  high- 
price  top,  while  production  advances  from  a  maximum  to  a  minimum  in 
number  of  cattle.    When  we  have  the  largest  number  of  cattle  per  cap- 
ita the  lowest  prices  prevail,  and  when  cattle  are  scarce,  prices 
are  relatively  high.     It  is  the  same  with  hogs  except  that  the  cycle 
is  shorter,  because  hogs  multiply  much  more  rapidly,  so  a  shortage 
in  hogs  can  be  turned  into  a  surplus  in  less  time  than  in  the  case 
with  cattle ... .For  the  producer  and  the  feeder  of  beef  cattle,  there 
is  probably  no  better  guide  for  the  future  than  the  experience  of  the 
past,  according  to  which,  during  the  next  four  years  at  least,  beef 
cattle  will  be  relatively  high  and  production  of  beef  will  prove 
profitable . !f 

Cooperation  An  editorial  in  The  Wisconsin  Parmer  for  December  1  says:"... 

in  Wisconsin      Individual  farmers  have  formed  individual  habits  of  thought  and 
action  which  makes  it  difficult  for  them  at  times  to  unite  on  any 
common  cooperative  program.     It  is  not  said  in  a  desire  to  lament 
the  situation  or  to  paint  dark  pictures  for  the  future  in  Wisconsin. 
By  means  of  wholesome  education,  a  few  ups  and  downs  and  the  constant 
progress  in  the  examples  of  successful  cooperative  ventures,  farm 
folks  a're  bound,  in  due  time,   to  find  leadership  worthy  of  a  larger 
movement  than  any  thus  far  undertaken  in  Wisconsin. .. .Wisconsin  has 
been  making  splendid  progress  in  cooperation.    The  latest  and  best 
authorities  say  that  about  one-^tenth  of  the  annual  milk  production  of 
Wisconsin  is  delivered  direct  to  cooperative  sales  channels,  not 
counting  the  local  creameries  that  sell  butter  to  private  dealers. 
7/isconsin  stands  third  among  the  Stater  in  total  membership  in  farm- 
ers cooperative  associations.     Cooperative  selling  of  a  farm  commodi- 
ty rather  than  cooperative  buying  has  taken  the  lead  here.    The  live- 
stock shipping  associations  and  the  cooperative  dairies  easily  top 
the  list  and  make  up  90  per  cent  of  the  State's  agricultural  coopera- 
tion, except  for  telephone  and  insurance  companies.     Federation,  they 
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tell  us,  is  the  next  step.    Attempts  have  "been  made  to  federate  the 
creameries,  mostly  for  quality  control  work  in  preparation  for  market- 
ing.... Still  another,  and  later  idea,   is  to  unite  all  the  willing 
dairy  cooperatives  into  a  State-wide  operating  dairy  sales  association 
Quiet  investigations  by  letter  are  about  to  be  made  to  test  the  sound- 
ness of  such  a  plan  and  its  reception  by  cooperative  managers  and 
members. ..." 

Cooperative  An  editorial  in  Wallaces1  Farmer  for  December  2  says;  "The^ 

Banking  In  present  movement  for  cooperative  hanking  in  Iowa  had  its  inspiration 
Iowa  in  the  work  of  the  various  labor  banks  over  the  country,   the  first  of 

which  was  established  in  1920.     The  several  years  that  have  passed 
since  then  have  seen  the  establishment  of  forty  banking  institutions 
by  trade  unions  and  their  members.    Out  of  these  forty,  two  have  failed 
and  three  others  have  gone  out  of  union  control.     On  the  whole, 
however,   the  movement  has  had  a  moderate  success  although  some  asso- 
ciated real  estate  ventures  have  failed.     The  combined  resources  of 
the  existing  labor  banks  are  in  excess  of  $126, 500, 000 ....  Another  im- 
portant field  of  finance  into  which  some  of  the  trade  unions  are  going 
is  that  of  life  insurance ....  Can  the  farmers  of  Iowa  do  as  well  as 
the  trade  unions  have  done  in  organizing  banks  under  their  own  contra*'" 
Perhaps  they  have  set  themselves  a  little  harder  task,   since  coopera- 
tive banks  organized  in  Iowa  will  be  strictly  cooperative,  while  the  / 
labor  banks  fall  short  on  several  points  of  the  cooperative  ideal.  In 
1319  who  would  have  been  reckless  enough  to  say  that  in  eight  years 
labor  would  have  almost  forty  successful  banks?    How  many  strong  co- 
operative banks  will  there  be  in  Iowa  in  1935?" 

Tobacco  Revenue      An  editorial  in  The  New  York  Times  for  Eec .  9  says:  "Not  ail 
of  the  Nation's  expenditure  on  tobacco  goes  up  in  smoke.     A  consid- 
erable portion  goes  to  the  United  States  Treasury .    For  the  bvdget- 
makers  at  Washington,  tobacco  is  a  beneficent  weed.    Of  a  total  in- 
ternal revenue  of  close  to  three  billion  dollars  for  the  fiscal  year 
ended  last  June,   the  tobacco  tax  contributed  13  per  cent.     Of  ail 
internal  revenue,  excluding  the  income  tax,   the  smokers  contributed 
58  per  cent.     The  sum  of  $376,000,030  thus  paid  in  is  almost  exactly 
the  entire  internal  revenue  for  the  year  1914  and  is  one  and  two-thirds 
the  amount  derived  in  1914  from  the  tax:  on  alcoholic  contents  of 
pleasant  or  iniquitous  memory.    Tobacco  is  by  far  the  most  heavily 
burdened  of  the  luxuries.     In  1923  the  value  of  tobacco  manufactures 
was  estimated  at  $820,000,000  and  the  tobacco  revenue  accruing  to  the 
Government  was  $309,000,000.    Thus  it  would  appear  that  only  60  per 
cent  of  the  solace  derived  from  tobacco  goes  to  the  consumer;  nearly 
40  per  cent  goes  to  Secretary  Mellon.     Where  there  is  so  much'  smoke 
there  is  the  fire  of  myriads  of  cigarettes;  65,000,000,000  in  1923, 
71,000,000,000  in  1924,     79,000,000,000  in  1925.    Twenty  years  ago, 
it  is  stated,  the  American  people  smoked  two  cigars  for  every  cig<- 
arette.    Now  it  would  be  twelve  cigarettes  for  every  cigar.... Of  last 
year's  tobacco  revenue  of  $370,000,000,  just  two- thirds  came  from 
cigarettes . ... 11 


Section  3 

Department  of 

Agriculture  An  editorial  in  Ohio  Stockman  and  Farmer  for  December  10  says: 

"Dr.  C.W.Larson,  first  and  present  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Dairy- 
Industry  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  has  resigned 
to  "become  Director  of  the  National  Dairy  Council.    A  great  loss  to 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  a  corresponding  acquisition  by  the 
Dairy  Council,  which  under  his  direction  we  may  expect  to  become 
more  useful  to  the  industry  than  ever  before." 


Section  4 
MARKET  QUOTATIONS 

Farm  Products         Dec.  9;     Chicago  market  as  compared  with  one  week  previous 
showed  a  10^  decline  on  top  hogs.     Top  on  hogs  was  $9,  while  best 
fat  lambs  were  quoted  at  $14.40,  and  beef  steers  representing  the  top 
of  choice  grade  were  nominally  quoted  at  $18.25,   though  nothing  good 
enough  to  bring  the  price  was  available. 

Eastern  York  Imperial  apples  $5.75-$6  per  barrel  in  New  York 
City.    Maine  sacked  Green  Mountain  potatoes  $1.85-$2.15  per  100 
pounds  in  eastern  cities;  $l;50-$1.55  f.o.b.  Presque  Isle.    New  York 
Danish  type  cabbage  $12-$16  bulk  per  ton  in  terminal  markets;  mostly 
$8  f.o.b.  Rochester.    Best  yellow  onions  $1.60-$2  sacked  per  100 
pounds  in  consuming  centers;  few  sales  at  $1.60  f.o.b. 

Closing  prices  of  92  score  butter}    New  York  52^;  Chicago 
51 Philadelphia  53^;  Boston  50^. 

Closing  prices  at  Wisconsin  primary  cheese  markets  Dec.  8; 
Single  Daisies  27^;  Longhorns  27^;  Square  Prints  27a£ . 

Average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  markets 
advanced  15  points,  closing  at  18.79^  per  lb.     December  future  con- 
tracts on  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  advanced  13  points,  closing  at 
18.89^,  and  on  the  New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  they  advanced  17  points 
closing  at  13.95^. 

Grain  prices  quoted:    December  wheat  at  Chicago  $1.28  5/8; 
Minneapolis  $1.25;  Kansas  City  $1,23  3/8.     (Prepared  by  Bu.  of  Agr. 
Econ. ) 


